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ACHILLES OVER THE TRENCH. 


Intap, xviii. 202. 


So saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away. 

Then rose Achilles dear to Zeus; and round 
The warrior’s puissant shoulders Pallas flung 
Her fringed gis, and around his head 

The glorious goddess wreath’d a golden cloud, 
And from it lighted an all-shining flame. 

As when a smoke from a city goes to heaven 
Far off from out an island girt by foes, 

All day the men contend in grievous war 
From their own city, and with set of sun 
Their fires flame thickly, and aloft the glare 
Flies streaming, if perchance the neighbours round 
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May see, and sail to help them in the war; 

So from his head the splendour: went to heaven. 
From wall to dyke he stept, he stood, nor join’d 
The Achzans—honouring his wise mother’s word— 
There standing, shouted ; Pallas far away 

Call’d; and a boundless panic shook the foe. 
For like the clear voice when a trumpet shrills, 
Blown by the fierce beleaguerers of a town, 

So rang the clear voice of Aakideés ; 

And when the brazen cry of akidés 

Was heard among the Trojans, all their hearts 
Were troubled, and the full-maned horses whirl’d 
The chariots backward, knowing griefs at hand ; 
And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 


To see the dread, unweariable fire 


That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 


Burnt, for the bright-eyed goddess made it burn. 


Thrice from the dyke he sent his mighty shout, 
Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and allies ; 
And there and then twelve of their noblest died 
Among their spears and chariots. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 





THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 


Tue article on ‘Our Route to India’ which I was kindly allowed to 
publish in the June number of this Review has met with a more 
favourable reception, in as far as public opinion is concerned, than I 
could reasonably have expected. The gist of that article may be 
briefly summed up in the following series of propositions :—The 
impending dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, as a result of the 
Turko-Russian war, must inevitably expose our right of way to India 
through the Suez Canal to new and increased risks of interruption. 
Under the altered conditions of the East the absolute control of the 
Suez Canal is essential to our hold on India. Such a control can, 
from the nature of the case, be only exercised by the Power which is 
dominant in the Delta. Therefore the virtual occupation of Lower 
Egypt has become a matter of necessity for England. In other 
words, my article was, and was understood to be, a plea for the 
immediate occupation of the Isthmus in order to secure our com- 
munications with India. The response which the article in question 
has elicited was due not to any great novelty in the conclusion, or in 
the arguments by which it was enforced, but to the circumstance that 
it expressed a truth whieh it was well, and was felt to be well, should 
be spoken plainly. The objections which have been raised to my 
proposals have been rather matters of detail than of principle. 
Indeed, there seems to be a general acknowledgment, both at home 
and abroad, that the occupation of Egypt by England is only a 
matter of time; and the point on which my critics mainly disagree 
with me is that they do not recognise as fully as I do the urgent 
necessity for immediate action in order to accelerate what they regard 
as a foregone conclusion. 

Of the objections which are or might be raised to the proposed 
intervention there are some few on which I should like to dwell a 
little more at length than the limits of space permitted of my doing 
in my last article. I am told, then, by partisans of the Turkish 
cause that, even admitting the force of my views, England could not 
act upon them at this moment without supplying Russia with an 
excuse for the partition of the Ottoman Empire, and thereby hasten- 
ing the downfall of Turkey at the very time when she is fighting 
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gallantly for sheer life or death. My answer to this is twofold. In 
the first place, I regard it as an error to introduce considerations of 
sympathy or antipathy, or of the respective merits of Turkey and 
Russia, into the question of England and Egypt. Indeed, to my 
mind, the most painful aspect of this whole Eastern controversy is the 
extent to which the interests of England are overlooked by English- 
men in comparison with collateral considerations which, however 
deserving of attention, cannot, and ought not to, decide the imperial 
policy of this country. Whether we regard the Turks as the victims 
of unprovoked aggression, or whether we hold that we ought to wish 
God speed to Russia in a noble and righteous work—whether we sym- 
pathise with Bulgarian Christians or with Circassian Mohammedans— 
the course of England must still be determined by hard facts, not by 
sentimental theories. Now, as a matter of fact, we have hitherto 
allied ourselves with Turkey, not because we held her to be in the 
right, still less because we approved of her system of government, but 
because we believed that the maintenance of her independence was 
conducive to our own power and safety. If it appears certain that 
this independence can be maintained no longer, then the same motives 
which formerly induced us to support Turkey should induce us to seek 
elsewhere for the safeguards she has ceased to beable to supply. But, 
in the second place, the mischief, if mischief there is, has been done 


already. Before the war broke out there would have been considerable 
force in the argument that, however advantageous the occupation of 
Egypt might be to England, we could not undertake it without 
affording Russia an excuse for the dismemberment of Turkey. As 


things are, the excuse is no longer needed. Russia has invaded the 
Ottoman Empire, in Asia as well as in Europe, with the avowed 
object of settling the Eastern Question by force; and to suppose 
that, in the event of the invasion proving successful, Russia will not 
venture to undertake the partition of Turkey unless she can obtain 
some sort of moral sanction for so doing by our conduct towards 
Egypt appears to me the wildest and most childish of delusions. 

If Russia after the war can obtain possession of Armenia, or Bul- 
garia, or Roumelia, or Constantinople itself, and deems it for her 
interest to do so, she will most assuredly not be restrained by any 
lack of a precedent for annexation after conquest. There is not a 
great Power in existence in whose annals she could not find ample 
justification if she required it, and assuredly no reasonable exception 
could be taken to her appropriation of the fruits of victory by the 
Power which holds Gibraltar, Malta, and India. Moreover, there 
is absolutely no reason why the occupation of Egypt should not be 
undertaken with the sanction and consent of Turkey herself. The 
Turks, to do them justice, care little or nothing about moral force 
or international precedents. What they want is material aid, and 
short of armed assistance, which we are not prepared to give, the 
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service they would most value would be pecuniary assistance. At 
the present crisis money is the most urgent need of Turkey, and 
there is ground to think that the Porte would gladly transfer its 
suzerain rights over Egypt to England, if we would purchase the 
capitalised value of the reversion of the Egyptian tribute. This tribute 
in round numbers amounts to 700,000/. a year, and at thirty years’ 
purchase its value would be twenty-one millions. As the tribute, 
however, is already mortgaged for the payment of the loans 1854 
and 1871, amounting to close upon nine millions, its saleable value 
cannot be estimated at more than twelve millions. For a sum of half 
this amount paid down in cash, the Porte would be willing enough 
to cede to England the suzerainty of Egypt. If I am told that to 
give money to Turkey at this moment would be detrimental to the 
cause of Russia, I can only say that what we have to consider are 
not the interests of Russia any more than those of Turkey, but the 
interests of England. 

Another and somewhat similar objection has been raised to our 
taking possession of Egypt on the ground that we ought not to set 
an example of high-handed violence. I have endeavoured to show 
in my previous article that there is no necessity for violence of any 
kind, and I need not repeat the arguments I have already used. As 
a matter of fact, our occupation of Egypt would be hailed by the 
vast majority of the inhabitants as a deliverance from intolerable 
oppression. But even if this were otherwise, I own frankly I should 
still advocate occupation as essential to our own imperial welfare. 
The question of international ethics is far too wide a one for me to 
enter upon. This much, however, I may fairly say, that if we are not 
to secure our position in Egypt because we could not prove any 
technical justification for our action before a tribunal of international 
jurists, we should have to unwrite our own history. Whether any 
vation is ever justified in extending its own territories to the possible 
detriment of another is a fit subject of speculative discussion. But 
unless we are prepared to initiate a new era of international morality, 
to forego all claim to rank among the empires of the world, and to 
abandon Ireland as well as India, we cannot plead tenderness of con- 
science as a ground for refusing to secure our route to India at the 
possible expense of Egypt. Idealists may believe in the advent of a 
better age, when all the nations of the earth shall study each other’s 
interests in preference to their own. But that time has not come yet, 
nor, in as far as I can see, is there any likelihood of its coming. For the 
present we must go on as we have begun. There is too much truth 
in the French proverb that al faut hurler avec les loups. We could 
wish sincerely there were no wolves about, and no necessity for us to 
howl with them. A very strong argument may be shown against the 
abstract morality of trade, and I for one should find it difficult to 
reconcile the principle of buying cheap and selling dear with the 
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creed we all profess to hold. But if you are in business and do not 
want to go into the Gazette you cannot conduct your trade in 
accordance with the dogmas of primitive Christianity ; and England 
is not only in business, but has not the power, even if she had the 
will, to retire into private life. 

So much for sentimental objections. One of far more weight, to 
my mind, is to be found in the assertion that an occupation of the 
Isthmus on the part of England, even though it might be effected 
without opposition, would give such mortal offence to France as 
would involve the certainty of a collision between the two countries 
whenever the latter was in a position to reassert its claims. Even if 
this assertion were true, the question whether the possible risk of a 
war with France was a greater evil than the certainty of our com- 
munications with India being rendered insecure is one on which there 
would be much to be said. But I see no cause to admit the truth of 
the theory that France would resent English intervention in Egypt 
as an outrage upon her interests or her dignity. The question mooted 
in my previous article has been very widely discussed in the leading 
French papers, and, in as far as I can learn, no serious outcry has 
been raised to the effect that England was taking advantage of the 
prostration of France in order to deprive her of the footing that 
French enterprise and French capital had established in Egypt. 
The Suez Canal was constructed with French money and by French 
enterprise, and the French shareholders have undoubtedly a moral as 
well asa legal right to most ample compensation in case any detriment 
should be inflicted upon their property. Nor can it fairly be denied 
that the property in question would, from a French point of view, lose 
in political, though not in pecuniary value, supposing it to be 
placed under the protectorate of England. On the other hand, the 
Suez Canal shareholders must be very unlike the run of French 
actionnaires if they are indifferent to pecuniary considerations. I do 
not deny for one moment that a genuine desire to promote an enter- 
prise deemed certain to enhance the grandeur of France was one of 
the motives which induced the small proprietors under the Second 
Empire to invest their savings in M. de Lesseps’ scheme. But this 
was by no means the sole, still less the principal, motive by which 
the original purchasers of the canal shares were influenced. The 
main motive was a belief that the investment involved no practical 
risk, and held out a prospect of fabulous profits. Nor was this belief 
an unreasonable one at the time. The credit of the Imperial dynasty 
was so closely associated with the success of the canal that, so long 
as Napoleon the Third remained on the throne, the shareholders had 
a virtual guarantee against any discreditable collapse of the enterprise 
as a financial undertaking; while if the Isthmus route, as M. de Lesseps 
calculated, had proved available for ships as well as for steamers, and 
if the course of trade between East and West had, as he also anticipated, 
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been forthwith diverted from Liverpool to Marseilles, the receipts 
of the canal dues would have sufficed to pay a very high dividend. 
But though the canal, from an engineering point of view, has proved 
a complete success, it has, financially speaking, been a failure. No 
probable increase of the traffic can suffice to raise the dividends 
materially, while, under a number of many possible contingencies, the 
whole receipts might be swallowed up by the expenses. Under 
these circumstances, I believe a proposal on the part of the British 
Government to take over the canal on condition of guaranteeing a 
minimum dividend of five per cent., with the prospect of a bonus in 
the event of the profit on the undertaking ever sufficing to pay more 
than the above percentage on the nominal capital, would be hailed 
with satisfaction by the shareholders, who know that since the down- 
fall of the Empire they have no longer the French Government at 
their back. 

Nor do I believe that the cession of the canal to England would 
be really unpopular in France. It is at once the strength and {the 
weakness of the French nation, that its whole attention is concen- 
trated upon itself. The acquisition of outlying empires or the loss 
of colonies does not come home to French national sentiment. The 
desire to establish French supremacy in the Levant, or to turn Egypt 
into another Algeria, was a tradition of professional French statesman- 
ship, not the outcome of any popular instinct of empire such as that: 
which established our rule in India. The same semi-religious semi- 
political sentiments which made the occupation of Rome on behalf 
of the Papacy popular, in reality if not in name, with all parties in 
France, would doubtless lead the French public to endorse any policy 
by which France could assert the supremacy of the Latin Church in 
the Levant. If the choice between the possession of Egypt and the 
protectorate of Palestine could be offered respectively to France and 
England, ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a hundred, if they cared for 
either, would prefer the latter, while out of the same number of 
Englishmen a well-nigh unanimous vote would be given in favour of 
the former. After all, the commercial interests of France in Egypt, 
as well as in the lands to which the Isthmus is the highway, are 
utterly insignificant compared with those of England. If you put 
aside French speculators in Egyptian securities, the mercantile con- 
nection between France and Egypt is extremely limited. There are, 
or rather were, numbers of Frenchmen in the Khedive’s service, while 
the retail shops in Cairo and Alexandria which cater for European 
custom are largely in French hands. But, leaving the canal out of 
consideration, I know of no important industrial undertaking in Egypt 
supported by French capital or managed by Frenchmen. If I am 
told that, allowing all this, the French point @honneur is somehow 
identified with the supremacy of French influence in Egypt, my 
answer would be that France, after all, is in her own way eminently 
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practical, and that, as the one preeminent and absorbing idea of all 
Frenchmen at the present crisis is the protection of France from 
further aggression at the hands of Germany, the action of England 
with regard to Egypt would simply be judged in France by its 
possible bearing on the relations between herself and Germany. For 
various reasons, which I have not space to enter on, French politicians 
hold, whether with or without reason, that an English occupation of 
Egypt would render the alliance of France more essential to Great 
Britain than it would be otherwise ; and, holding this, they are ready 
to acquiesce in any policy which might strengthen England’s interests 
in the Isthmus of Suez. 

The above objections seem to me to be the only ones of a general 
kind which require any specific answer. I observe, however, that 
many people who agree in principle with the views I have expressed 
as to the expediency of direct intervention in Egypt are alarmed at 
the supposed cost and embarrassments which such an intervention 
must entail. Now it would be absurd to deny the possibility of 
serious embarrassments arising out of any distinct assertion of British 
supremacy on the Delta. If we placed a corporal’s guard at Port 
Said, we should be compelled, if needs be, to defend that guard 
with the whole force of the Empire. And if, taking into account 
the extent of our present Imperial liabilities, we were able to dispense 
with the additional responsibility of having to defend our route to 
India across the Isthmus, I for one should deprecate the aggrandise- 
ment of our already unwieldy Empire. But, as I endeavoured to show 
in my previous article, we have to choose between strengthening our 
hold on Egypt and weakening our hold on India. Assuming, as I 
do, that the result of the present war will be to overthrow the 
protection which the Ottoman Empire has hitherto afforded to Egypt, 
we cannot be content to rely on the forbearance of other Powers for 
the security of the passage between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. 

If we are not to take Egypt because, under certain possible con- 
tingencies, we might have to fight for its possession, we ought, not 
only in logic but in common sense, to give up Gibraltar, Malta, and 
India itself, for any one of which we are liable to be called upon to 
fight under various by no means impossible eventualities. But my 
contention is that, apart from the general responsibility which the 
possession of any new territory entails of necessity, there is nothing 
in the conditions of Egypt to justify the apprehensions expressed as to 
the burdens which its occupation might entail upon us. It is idle to 
argue from the analogy of India, or to say that, because we find the 
task of governing the three Presidencies a work of difficulty, we 
should only add to our troubles by having to rule the Isthmus as well. 
In Egypt there are, practically speaking, no varieties of race, or faith, 
or language. With the solitary exception of the Khedive, there are 
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no native princes, no great landowners, no powerful chiefs to thwart 
or embarrass our action. No conquest would be required, no popular 
resistance would have to be overcome. The fellaheen, who form 
ninety-five per cent. of the whole population of Egypt, would hail our 
arrival as a deliverance from intolerable oppression. Old Mehemet 
Ali used to say in his confidential moments, ‘Si le fellah pouvait 
vomir, il vomirait un Turc,’ and the saying expressed faithfully enough 
the ordinary sentiments of the Egyptian bondsman towards his Turkish 
taskmaster. During the centuries throughout which Egypt was ruled 
directly from Constantinople, the dependency was treated much as 
Sicily was by Roman proconsuls of the Verres type. The pasha was, 
as a rule, the favourite eunuch of the seraglio, who was sent to 
Egypt as a reward for service in the harem, and who, knowing that 
he was liable to be recalled at any moment by caprice or intrigue, 
thought of nothing except extracting the utmost amount of money 
he could from the province during his pashaship. This state of things 
was brought to a close by Mehemet Ali’s successful insurrection, and 
then, for the first time since its conquest by the Turks, Egypt was 
placed under rulers who had some sort of interest in her welfare and 
prosperity. It would be an utter delusion to suppose that the founder 
of the reigning dynasty had any idea of creating an Egyptian nation- 
ality, or any wish to ameliorate the lot of his people on humanitarian 
grounds. The only change effected in Egypt by the pashaship being 
made hereditary was similar to that effected in a slave plantation 
when the estate is administered by the owner instead of by hired 
overseers. Still the change was one for the better, and the Fellahs 
have seldom been so well off as they were under Mehemet Ali and 
his immediate successors. Under the present reign, however, the 
burden of the enormous debt contracted by the Khedive has com- 
pelled a resumption of the old system of extortion. The Khedive, to 
do him only justice, is by disposition a humane and intelligent ruler, 
but, in order to meet the pressing needs of constant pecuniary em- 
barrassments, he has to sacrifice every other consideration to that of 
raising money. The extent to which the oppression of the fellahs is 
carried may be best estimated by the fact that in many districts they 
are selling their land to escape payment of the taxes. The passion 
of the French peasant for his field is feeble compared with that of 
the fellah for his plot of ground. ‘ Lack-land’ is about the most 
opprobrious term one fellah can apply to another, and yet in 
hundreds of instances within the last few years the small proprietors 
of the Delta have sold for a song the land which they and their 
fathers have owned for centuries, simply and solely because their lot 
had become too grievous to be borne. All they ask or hope is to 
be allowed to live upon their labour. That the profit of their toil 
should be taken by their masters seems to them the natural order of 
the universe, and any government which afforded them a certainty of 
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enjoying in peace the margin of their crops left after payment of all 
dues, taxes, imposts, and fees, would be welcomed by them as the 
most beneficent of administrations. Still, even if this were otherwise, 
if the reigning dynasty were personally beloved in Egypt, and if 
the fellahs had no desire for change of any kind, the government of 
the Khedive might be overthrown without the remotest prospect of 
any popular resistance being offered. From time immemorial the 
Egyptians have been used to bondage, and the time has not yet come, 
if it ever will come, when they can have either voice or part in the 
determination of their own destiny. 

Given the conditions of Egypt and the relations between the 
population and the ruling dynasty, England, or, for that matter, any 
European Power, might establish her dominion over the country 
without any fear of internal opposition. Nor need there be any diffi- 
culty as to the administration of the country if we are content to 
govern it in accordance with its existing institutions. The whole 
theory of Egyptian administration rests upon the supremacy of the 
sheik. In every village, however small, the community is governed 
by a head man, who acts as the medium of communication between 
the village and the State. The sheik occupies a position somewhat 
analogous to that of an English squire, supposing the squire to 
collect and apportion all rates and taxes, to administer the affairs of 
the villagers, and to represent them on all public occasions. As a 
common rule, the sheik is the wealthiest man in the community; but 
whether this is the effect or the cause of his sheikship it would be 
hard to say. The office goes to the head of the family according to 
Mohammedan law; and the central government has nothing to do 
with the appointment to the post, which is regulated, like the headship 
of a tribe, on a certain sort of ‘survival of the fittest’ principle. Thus 
the sheik may be called the unit of all Egyptian administration. 
The Khedive decrees that a tax shall be levied or a public work per- 
formed. Upon that orders are sent from Cairo to the Mudirs or pre- 
fects of the different provinces, who are officials appointed by the 
Khedive, to the effect that the province must furnish so much money 
or so many labourers. The Mudir then apportions to each sheik the 
share of money or labour each village has to contribute; and he is left 
to allot the contributions amidst the villagers. So long as the requi- 
site supplies are forthcoming, no question is asked, and no particulars 
are demanded. It might be thought that this system would give rise 
to gross individual extortion; but, as a matter of fact, the oppression 
the fellah suffers from comes from the Government, not from the 
sheik. Why this should be it is not very easy to explain. Like 
many other institutions in the East, all you can say about the sheik 
system is that it is because it always has been so. The sheik is not 
a Government official, but a local head man, amenable to the public 
opinion of the community, and regarding himself as the champion of 
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its interests and rights. In as far as the outer world is concerned, 
the sheik is the community. It is the same even in the towns, If 
property is stolen by a Cairo donkey-boy, it is the sheik of the donkey- 
boys who has to make good the loss. If a jeweller sells silver below 
the standard mark, it is the sheik of the jewellers to whom the de- 
frauded purchaser looks for redress. In fact, the whole internal 
administration of Egypt is based on the principle that the State does 
not deal directly with the individual, but exercises its authority over 
the individual by the agency of the sheik. And as between the sheik 
and the individual, the arbitrary power of the former is circumscribed 
by the authority of the cadi, who administers the law of the Koran, 
and who, holding his office in virtue of his ecclesiastical position, is 
to a very great extent independent of what we should call the civil 
government. I am not sure how far my definitions of the sheik and 
cadi are technically correct. Of all the many points in Oriental 
matters difficult for a foreigner to comprehend, the most difficult is 
the exact degree of power possessed by the various conflicting autho- 
rities which administer the affairs of the State after their own fashion. 
But still I think no one acquainted with Egypt will contradict me 
in saying that any system of government, to be acceptable to the 
instincts of the country, must be based upon the principle of leaving 
the actual execution of the laws to the sheik and the cadi. 

I have dwelt upon this point because I hear it said that if we 
occupied Egypt we should have to import an army of British officials, 
and to introduce English laws, customs, and institutions. Nothing 
of the kind is necessary. Once given the power of controlling the 
head of the State, and the whole work of administration might go on as 
at present, conducted by native agency upon native principles. What 
I—in common, I think, with all those who know the country—desire 
is not to convert Egypt into a province ruled by British officials, but 
into a native state under the authority and protection of England. 
Slavery by law does not exist in Egypt, and under vigilant British 
supervision it would soon become extinct. The slave trade would be 
suppressed at once, if the pashas of the Khedive’s court found that 
they could no longer purchase slaves with immunity. Putting aside 
slavery, there are no other of the peculiar institutions of Egypt with 
which we should be called in any way to interfere. If we once secure 
the fellaheen immunity from corvées, the right to labour in their own 
fields, and to keep the fruit of their own toil, we may leave them to 
live out their lives after their own fashion. We are not bound, even 
if we were able to do so, to convert the fellah to Christianity, or to 
impress him with an abstract preference for monogamy, or to show 
him the advantage of sanitary reform. All these things must come 
much later if they come at all. For the moment we shall have done 
our full duty towards him if we protect bit from torture, extortion, 
and virtual slavery ; and this we can @6 at once if we only take the 
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steps we are bound, as I hold, to take in our own defence. It has not 
seemed to me honest to base my plea for occupation on the ground 
of the benefit we should confer thereby on the fellaheen. I hold that 
we ought to occupy the Isthmus because the command of the canal is 
essential to the safety of our route to India, and because the canal 
can only be commanded by the Power which occupies the Isthmus ; 
and, holding this view, it is mere hypocrisy to pretend that our main 
object is to improve the condition of the fellah. But, to my mind, it 
is no slight recommendation to the course demanded by our own most 
vital interests that incidentally it would involve the practical eman- 
cipation of the fellaheen from most cruel oppression and wrong. 
Since the abolition of West Indian slavery, no single act of our 
Government could do so much to lessen the sum of human misery 
and suffering as the establishment of a British protectorate in the 
Isthmus. 

There are various ways by which this end could be accomplished 
without difficulty. As I have explained in my previous article, no 
great display of military force, no permanent establishment of a large 
garrison in the Isthmus, is required to secure the command of the 
canal. For the present, the mere hoisting of our flag at Port Said 
and Suez would suffice to show the world that the Isthmus, if needs 
be, would be defended by the whole power of the British Empire, 
and would thus guarantee us against any possible interference with 
the canal. For the future, the erection of a few forts on the Syrian side 
of the Isthmus, the presence of a small British garrison at Alexandria, 
and the stationing of an ironclad at Port Said would amply suffice 
for our protection. But besides this, or rather in order to accom- 
plish this, as I have explained elsewhere, we must exercise supreme 
authority in Cairo. It is not necessary, nor, as I think, desirable, 
that we should undertake the administration of the Isthmus. On 
the contrary, it would be better if the country were administered in 
the name of the Khedive by officials holding their posts directly from 
him. But what is necessary if we are to obtain any effective com- 
mand of the canal is that we should have a general control and 
right of veto on the external and internal proceedings of the Egyp- 
tian government in as far as the Isthmus is concerned. Strictly 
speaking, all we should require for our safety as the holders of the 
Isthmus would be a right of garrisoning certain points, and a general 
authority over the railroads, canals, and irrigation works of the 
Delta, so as to insure our military position suffering no detriment. 
But, as a matter of fact, we could not possibly allow a State occupied 
by our troops, and taken under our protection, to have independent 
relations with foreign and possibly hostile Powers, or to rule its sub- 
jects in such a manner as to outrage every principle not only of 
humanity, but of common prudence. And this being so, we must, if 
we are to do anything at all, place the Khedive under some form of 
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restraint. This might be done either by having a British Resident 
at Cairo, or by inducing the Khedive to entrust the management of 
his affairs to an Administrator, who would be appointed with the 
consent of our Government, and who could not be dismissed without 
our sanction. For my own part, I see little difference in reality 
between the two schemes. But persons intimately acquainted with 
Egypt assure me that the Khedive would much prefer the latter 
arrangement, and that it would give us a more effective control than 
could be secured by the mere presence of a Resident at Cairo. Still, 
whatever might be the name or position of the representative of 
British authority, his duties would be confined to three points: He 
would have to see that nothing was done to impair our military 
position, that the country was not ruined by over-taxation, and that 
the population was not subjected to gross and intolerable oppression. 
When once he had secured these objects, he should, as I deem, inter- 
fere as little as possible with the details of administration. Of 
course, as long as an Oriental country is administered by Oriental 
officials, there will be isolated cases of extortion and ill-usage. But 
the Egyptians, like all subject races, are quick enough in seeing 
where the real mastery lies; and if there were a British Resident or 
Administrator at Cairo, no general or permanent system of oppression 
could be carried on without appeal being made to his authority ; and 
the mere knowledge that this was so would suffice to prevent the 
perpetration of gross outrages such as those of which the fellaheen 
are now the constant victims. 

The limits of space forbid my entering on the details of the pro- 
cess by which occupation might, according to my view, be effected 
with the smallest encroachment on the Khedive’s authority and the 
least interference with Eastern customs and modes of life. Still, it 
would be dishonest, even if it were possible, to ignore the truth that 
any process which would satisfy the requirements of the case would 
amount to occupation. A protectorate over a native State must 
involve the possibility, if not the probability, of ultimate occupation. 
If I am told that under no possible circumstances would it be wise or 
lawful for England to occupy the Isthmus, then further argument is 
useless. But if the possibility of such an occupation is once admitted, 
as it is by the immense majority of Englishmen, then I am entitled 
once more to urge the advantages of immediate action. Since I last 
wrote, the impending downfall of the Ottoman Empire has become 
more and more imminent. Just at this moment a fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumstances has enabled us to possess ourselves of the 
Isthmus, and to do so without fear of a foreign war, without cost, 
without the possibility of resistance, and without the violation of any 
international equity. Personally, I have never been able to join 
in the outery against Muscovite greed of conquest. Speaking im- 
partially, the Russians have as good a right to extend their dominions 
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in Central Asia as we have in the Indian peninsula ; they are as much 
or as little entitled to seize the Dardanelles as we are to hold the 
Straits of Gibraltar. They are only following out their manifest 
destiny as we have followed ours—as every master nation has done, and 
will do to the end of time. As a matter, however, of precedent, 
there is little or no analogy between the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire as now being carried out by Russia, and such an occupation 
of Egypt as I have proposed. We should occupy the Isthmus in self- 
defence, not as an act of aggression. We could do so, as I believe, 
with the consent of the Porte, with the acquiescence of the Khedive, 
and with the sanction of the great European Powers. We should 
confiscate no territory, expel no population from their homes, and 
interfere violently with no question of creed or race. We should 
improve the position of everybody who has property on the Isthmus, 
and we should be welcomed as deliverers by the people of Egypt. 
If Russia really requires precedents for seizing by violence on the 
Sick Man’s inheritance, she may find them far more easily in our 
own past annals than in an occupation of the Isthmus for the avowed 
object of protecting our route to India. 

As I have said before, my views are, I believe, shared by the 
great majority of Englishmen. Indeed, there is a tendency amongst 
the public to regard the occupation of Egypt as a mere question of 
time, and to assume, therefore, that there is no need for prompt 
action, as we can always take the Isthmus whenever we think fit. 
The whist-player’s maxim that ‘the cards never forgive’ is based 
upon experience of the fact that when you have got the game in 
your own hands and throw the lead away, the peculiar combination 
under which success was possible is not likely to recur again. For 
the moment a most exceptional combination of circumstances has 
enabled us to take possession of the Isthmus without opposition, 
and without risk of international difficulties. If we wait till the war 
is over, the combination is at once dispersed. When first the Eastern 
question was reopened by the insurrection in the Herzegovina, one 
of the most -farsighted of living statesmen, who was well acquainted 
with Egypt, said to a British minister: ‘You English have, whether 
you like it or not, to establish your supremacy in Egypt. You can 
do it now without disturbing the peace of Europe and without cost 
to yourselves; but if you do not act now the only difference will be 
that a few years hence you will have to seize Egypt at the close of a 
general war and at the cost of millions.’ How far this forecast is 
justified, the near future will have to show. 

Epwarp Dicey. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 


Tue king and the English bishops looked with reasonable confi- 
dence to the result of their appeal. Becket had broken his pro- 
mise to accept the Constitutions, and had so broken it as to show 
that the promise had been given in conscious bad faith. He was a 
defaulting public officer. He had been unjust as a judge. He had 
defied the Crown and the estates of the realm. He had refused to 
answer for his conduct, and had denied his responsibilities. He had 
deserted his post, and had fled from the realm, although the king’s 
proclamation had left him without the excuse that he was in fear of 
personal violence. He was an archbishop, and possessed, in virtue of 
his office, of mysterious powers which the laity had not yet learned to 
defy. But the pope was superior to him in his own sphere, and on 
the pope the king naturally felt that he had aright to rely. The 
Earl of Arundel with other peers, the Archbishop of York, and the 
Bishops of London, Chichester, and Exeter, were chosen as envoys, and 
were despatched immediately on the dissolution of the Northampton 
meeting. They crossed the Channel on the same night that Becket 
crossed, and after a hasty and unsatisfactory interview with Lewis at 
Compiégne they made their way to Sens. Becket ought to have met 
them there. But Becket preferred to feel his ground and make 
friends in France before presenting himself. He was disappointed in 
the Count of Flanders, who declined to countenance him. He escaped 
in disguise over the French frontier, and addressed himself to Lewis 
at Soissons. Lewis, who meant no good to Henry, received him 
warmly and wrote in his favour to the pope. At the French court 
he remained till he saw how matters would go at Sens, sending for- 
ward his confidential friend, Herbert of Bosham, to watch the pro- 
ceedings, and speak for him to the pope and cardinals. 

He might have easily been present himself, since Herbert reached 
Sens only a day after the arrival of the English ambassadors. The 
bishops stated their case. They laid the blame of the quarrel on the 
archbishop’s violence. They explained the moderation of the king’s 
demands. They requested the pope’s interposition. The Earl of 
Arundel followed in the name of the English barons. He dwelt on 
the fidelity with which the king had adhered to the Holy See in its 
troubles, and the regret with which, if justice was denied them, the 
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English nation might be compelled to look elsewhere. He requested, 
and the bishops requested, that Becket should be ordered to return to 
Canterbury, and that a legate or legates should be sent with plenary 
powers to hear the cause and decide upon it. 

Seeing that the question immediately before the pope did not 
turn on the Constitutions, but on the liability of the archbishop to 
answer for his civil administration, the king was making a large 
concession. Many cardinals had their own good reasons for being on 
the king’s side, and, if left to himself, the pope would have been glad 
to oblige a valuable friend. But to favour Henry was to offend 
Lewis under whose shelter he had taken refuge. The French bishops 
were many of them as violent as Becket himself. The French people 
were on the same side from natural enmity to England, and Pope 
Alexander was in the same difficulty in which Pope Clement found 
himself three centuries later between Henry the Eighth and Charles 
the Fifth. He said that he could form no resolution till he had 
heard what Becket had to say. He suggested that the English 
envoys should wait for Becket’s arrival; but it was uncertain when 
Becket might arrive; his French friends were gathering in their 
rear, and might intercept their return. A protracted stay was im- 
possible, and they again pressed for a legate. Alexander agreed to 
send some one, but without the ample powers which the envoys de- 
sired. He reserved the final decision for himself. 

The influences by which the papal court was determined were 
already too grossly notorious. A decision given in France would be 
the decision which would please the King of France. The envoys 
went home, taking with them a complimentary nuncio from the 
pope, and they had some difficulty in escaping an attempt to waylay 
and capture them. 

They had no sooner gone than Becket appeared at Sens. He was 
received with no great warmth by the pope, and still more coldly by 
the cardinals ‘ whose nostrils the scent of lucre had infected.’! French 
pressure, however, soon produced its effect. He had come magnificently 
attended from Soissons. His cause was openly espoused by the French 
nation. At his second interview, on his knees at Alexander’s feet he 
represented that he was the victim of his devotion to the Holy See 
and the Catholic faith. He had only to yield on the Constitutions to 
be restored at once to favour and power. The Constitutions were read 
over, and he asked how it was possible for him to acknowledge laws 
which reduced the clergy into common mortals, and restricted appeals 
to the last depositary of justice on earth. 

Herbert of Bosham states that the pope and cardinals had never 
yet seen the Constitutions, but had only heard of them. This is 
simply incredible, and, like many other stories of this interesting but 


1 ¢ Quorum nares odor lucri infecerat.’ 
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interested writer, is confuted by the facts of the case. John of 
Salisbury had said that the proceedings at Clarendon were better 
known on the continent than in England. They had been watched 
in France for almost a year with the closest attention. Bishops and 
abbots had gone to and fro between the pope and the English court 
with no other object than to find some terms of compromise. It is 
not conceivable that after sending an order to Becket to submit, after 
Becket had first consented, had then suspended himself for the sin 
of acquiescence, and had been absolved by Alexander himself, the 
Holy Father should never have acquainted himself with the particu- 
lars of the controversy. It is no less incredible, therefore, that, 
after hearing the Constitutions read, the pope should have severely 
blamed Becket, as Herbert also says that he did, for having ever 
consented at all. Be this as it may, the Constitutions found no 
favour. Parts of them were found tolerable, but parts intolerable, 
especially the restriction of the appeals. Again the pope took time 
for reflection. English money had secured a powerful faction among 
his advisers, and they were not ungrateful. Henry, they said, would 
no doubt modify the objectionable articles; and it was unsafe to alie- 
nate him at so dangerous a time. In private they sharply blamed 
Becket for having raised so inopportune a storm; and but for his 
own adroitness the archbishop would have been defeated after all. 
Once more he sought the pope’s presence. He confessed his sins, 
and he tempted Alexander with the hope of rescuing the nomination 
to the see of Canterbury from secular interference. He had been 
intruded into Christ’s sheepfold, he said, by the secular power ;? and 
from this source all his subsequent troubles had arisen. The bishops 
at Northampton had bade him resign. He could not resign at their 
bidding, but he threw himself and his office on his holiness’s mercy. 
He had accepted the archbishopric uncanonically. He now relin- 
quished it, to be restored or not restored as the pope might 
please. 

It was a bold stroke, and it nearly failed. Many cardinals saw 
in the offer a road out of the difficulty. Terms could now be arranged 
with Henry, and Becket could be provided for elsewhere. For some 
hours or days his friends thought his cause was lost. But the balance 
wavered at last so far in his favour that the sacrifice was not per- 
mitted. He was not, as he had expected, to be sent back in triumph 
to England supported by threats of interdict and excommunication 
to triumph over his enemies. But he was reinstated as archbishop. 
He was assigned a residence at the Cistercian monastery of Pontigny, 


? « Ascendi in ovile Christi, sed non per ipsum ostium: velut quem non canonica 
vocavit electio, sed terror publice potestatis intrusit.’— Materials for the History of 
Thomas a Becket, vol. ii. p. 243. But all these accounts of conversations must be 
received with caution. The accounts vary irreconcilably ; and the enthusiasm of the 
biographers for their master and his cause infects every line of their narrative. 
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thirty miles from Sens; and there he was directed to remain quiet 
and avoid for the present irritating the king further.’ 

The king was sufficiently irritated already. The support which 
Lewis had given to Becket meant too probably that war with France 
was not far off. Becket himself was virtually in rebellion, and his 
character made it easy to foresee the measures which he would adopt 
if not prevented. The posts were watched, strangers were searched 
for letters. English subjects were forbidden to introduce brief, bull, 
or censure either from the pope or from the archbishop. The arch- 
bishop’s estates were sequestrated. Were he allowed to retain his large 
income and spend it abroad, he would use it to buy friends among 
the cardinals. The see was put under administrators—the rents, so 
Henry afterwards swore, were chiefly laid out in management, and 
the surplus was distributed in charity. The incumbents of the arch- 
bishop’s benefices being his special creatures were expelled, and loyal 
priests were put in their places. Another harder measure was adopted. 
All his relations, all his connections and dependants, except a few 
who gave securities for good conduct, were banished from England, 
four hundred of them, men, women, and children. Either it was 
feared the archbishop would employ them to disturb the country, or 
it was mere vengeance, or it was to make Becket an expensive guest 
to Lewis. 

All this Becket was obliged to bear with. Armed as he was with 
lightnings, he was forbidden to make use of them. Nay, worse, the 
pope himself could not even yet be depended on. Angry as he was, 
the king wrote to propose that Alexander should visit him in Eng- 
land, or, if this were impossible, that the pope, Lewis, and Henry 
should meet in Normandy and take measures together for the com- 
mon welfare of Christendom. Henry had no wish to join Barbarossa 
if he could help it; and neither the pope nor Lewis could wish to 
force him. If such a meeting came off, it was easy to foresee the 
issue. John of Salisbury, who was Becket’s agent at the French 
court, when he heard what was intended, wrote that it must be pre- 
vented at all hazards. In terms not very complimentary to the holy 
father’s understanding, the archbishop implored Alexander to consent 
to no meeting with the King of England, except one at which he 
should himself be present. ‘The king, he said, ‘is so subtle with 
his words that he would confound the apostolic religion itself. He 
will find the weak points of the pope’s character, and will trip him up 
to his destruction.’ 4 

* The answer supposed to have been given by the pope, permitting him to use 


the censures, belongs to the following year. It refers to the sequestration of the 
Canterbury estates, and this did not take place till after Becket had been settled at 


Pontigny. 
4 *Sed et citius poterit apostolica circumveniri religio ex varietate verborum 
regis... et si rex infirmiora domini pape prenoverit exitus viarum suarum 


obstruet offendiculis.’— Materials, vol. ii. p. 346. 
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The King of France (John of Salisbury wrote to Becket) admits that he fears 
to urge the pope to use the censures in your behalf. If this be so now, how will 
it be when our king is here in person, arguing, promising, and threatening with 
the skill which you know that he possesses? He has secured the Count of Flanders— 
the countess, like a prudent matron, is thinking of marriages for her children—and 
hassent him three hundred ells of lien to make shirts. The Archbishop of Rheims 
is the count’s dear friend. . . . I advise you, therefore, to trust in God and give 
yourself to prayer. Put away thoughts of this world: pray and meditate. The 
Psalms will be better reading for you than philosophy ; and to confer with spiritual 
men, whose example may influence your devotion, will profit you more than in- 
dulging in litigious speculations. I say this from my heart: take it as you please. 


These words show Becket to us as through an inverted telescope, 
the magnifying mist blown away, in his true outlines and true pro- 
portions. The true Becket, as the pope knew him, was not the per- 
son peculiarly fitted to be the Church’s champion in a cause which 
was really sacred. John of Salisbury thought evidently at this time 
that there was no longer any hope that the archbishop would really 
succeed. He wished, he said in a letter to the Bishop of Exeter, 
to make his peace with the king. He could not desert the arch- 
bishop, but he was loyal to his sovereign. He called God to witness 
how often he had rebuked the archbishop for his foolish violence.° 
He could not promise that he would quit his old master’s service, 
but in all else he would be guided by the Bishop of Exeter’s advice. 


Meanwhile the quarrel between Becket and the King of England 
became the topic of the hour throughout Europe. Which was right 
and which was wrong, what the pope would do or ought to do, and 
whether England would join Germany in the schism—these ques- 
tions were the theme of perpetual discussions in council and conclave, 
were debated in universities, and were fought over at convent and castle 
dinner-tables. Opinions were so divided that, in a cause which con- 
cerned Heaven so nearly, people were looking for Heaven to give 
some sign. As facts were wanting, legend took the place of them, 
and stories began to spread, either at the time or immediately after, 
of direct and picturesque manifestations of grace which had been 
vouchsafed in Becket’s favour. It was said that when dining with Pope 
Alexander he had twice unconsciously turned water into wine. At 
Pontigny he had been graciously visited by our Lady herself. He had 
left England ill provided with clothes. His wardrobe was in disorder ; 
his drawers especially, besides being dirty, were in holes. He was 
specially delicate in such matters, and was too modest to confess his 


5 ¢Novit enim cordium inspector quod sepius et asperius quam aliquis mortalium 
corripuerim dominum archiepiscopum de his in quibus ab initio dominum regem et 
suos zelo quodam inconsultius visus est ad amaritudinem provocisse, &c.’— Letters, 
vol. i. p. 203, ed. Giles. 
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difficulties. He stayed at home one day alone to do the repairs him- 
self. He was pricking his fingers and succeeding indifferently, when 
our Lady—who, as the biographers tell us, had been taught to sew 
when she was at Nazareth—came in, sat down, took the drawers out of 
the archbishop’s hand, mended them excellently, and went as she 
had come. The archbishop had not recognised his visitor. Soon 
after a singular case of Church discipline was referred to his decision. 
A young Frenchman, specially devoted to the Virgin Mary, had 
built a chapel in her honour not far from Pontigny, had placed her 
image over the altar, and had obtained ordination himself that he 
might make his daily offerings there. But he neither would nor 
could repeat any mass but the mass of the Virgin. The authorities 
reprimanded him, but to no purpose. Our Lady filled his soul, and 
left no room for any other object. The irregularity was flagrant—the 
devotion was commendable. Becket was consulted as to what should 
be done, and Becket sent for the offender and gently put before him 
that he was making a scandal which must positively cease. The youth 
rushed away in despair, and flung himself before our Lady’s image, 
declaring that his love was for her and for her alone. She must save 
him from interference, or he would pull the chapel down and do other 
wild and desperate things. The eyes of the image began to smile, 
the neck bent, the lips opened. ‘Have no fear, carissime, it said; 
‘ go to the archbishop. Entreat again to be allowed to continue your 
devotions to me. If he refuses, ask him if he remembers who 
mended his drawers.’ We may guess how the story ended. 

With tales of this kind floating in the air, the first year of 
Becket’s exile wore out, the pope giving uncertain answers to the 
passionate appeals which continued to be made to him, according to 
the fortune of the Emperor Frederick in Italy. Frederick being at 
last driven out of Lombardy, the pope recovered heart, and held out 
brighter prospects. He sent Becket permission to excommunicate 
the persons in occupation of his estates and benefices, and he promised 
to ratify his sentence if opportunely issued. He did not permit, but 
also did not specially forbid, him to excommunicate the king, while 
Lewis, with Becket’s knowledge, and in the opinion of the cardinals 
who came afterwards to inquire into his conduct, at Becket’s direct 
instigation, prepared to invade Normandy. Henry, well informed of 
what was coming, began now to turn to Germany in earnest. By 
the advice of his barons, as he said, he wrote to Reginald, Frederick’s 
archbishop chancellor, to tell him that he was about to send an em- 
bassy to the pope to demand that he should be relieved of Becket, 
and that the Constitutions should be ratified. If justice was refused 
him, he and his people were prepared to renounce their allegiance to 
Alexander and to unite with Germany.’ The chancellor was himself 


® Giles, vol. i. p. 316, 
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invited to England to arrange a marriage between the Princess 
Matilda and the Duke of Saxony. A decided step of this kind, it 
was thought, might bring the pope to his senses. 

Separation from Rome, indeed, was the true alternative; and had 
the country been prepared to follow Henry, and had Henry himself been 
prepared at the bottom of his mind to defy the pope and the worst 
that he could do, the great schism between the Teutonic and Latin 
races might have been antedated, and the course of history been 
changed. But Henry was threatening with but half a heart, and the 
country was less prepared than he. In Germany itself, the pope in 
the end proved too strong for the emperor. In England, even Wick- 
liffe was premature. With all its enormous faults, the Roman Catholic 
organisation in both countries was producing better fruits on the whole 
than any other which could have been substituted for it; and almost 
three centuries had yet to pass, bringing with them accumulating 
masses of insincerities and injustices, before Europe could become ripe 
fora change. A succession of Beckets would have precipitated a rup- 
ture, whatever might be the cost or consequences; but the succeeding 
prelates were men of the world as well as statesmen, and were too wise 
to press theories to their logical consequences. 

The Archbishop of Cologne came to London with the taint of his 
schism upon him. The court entertained him. The German marriage 
was arranged. But Henry received a startling intimation that he 
must not try the barons too far. They had supported him in what 
they held to be reasonable demands to which the pope might be ex- 
pected to consent. They were not ready to support him in a revolt 
from Rome, even though disguised behind the name of an antipope. 
The hunchbacked Earl of Leicester refused Barbarossa’s chancellor 
the kiss of peace in open court at Westminster, and on his departure 
the altars at which the schismatic prelate had said mass were de- 
stroyed.’ 

Alexander meanwhile had written to Foliot, directing him and 
the Bishop of Hereford to remonstrate with the king, to entreat him 
to act in conformity with his past reputation and to put an end to 
the scandal which he bad caused, hinting that if Henry persisted in 
refusing he might be unable to restrain the archbishop from excom- 
municating him. The two bishops discharged their commission. 
‘The king,’ Foliot replied to the pope, ‘took what we said in excel- 
lent part. He assured us that his affection towards your holiness 
remained as it had been, but he said that he had stood by you in 
your misfortunes, and that he had met with a bad return. He had 
hindered no one from going to you on your invitation, and he meant 
to hinder no one. As to appeals, he merely claimed that each case 
should be first thoroughly heard in his own courts. If justice could 


7 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, 1165. 
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not be had there, appeals to Rome might remain without objection 
from himself. If the emperor was excommunicated, he promised to 
break off correspondence with him. As to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he had not been expelled from England ; he had left it of his 
own accord, and might return when he pleased. To the Church, now 
as always, he wished to submit his differences with the archbishop.’ 

If this was not all which the pope might expect, Foliot advised 
him to be contented with it. ‘The king, he continued, ‘ having 
consented to defer to the Church, considers that right is on his side. 
Let your holiness therefore beware of measures which may drive him 
and his subjects into revolt. A wounded limb may be healed; a 
limb cut off is lost for ever. Some of us may bear persecution on 
your account, but there will not be wanting those who will bow their 
knee to Baal. Men can be found to fill the English sees who will 
obey the antipope. Many, indeed, already wish for the change.’ * 

The pope, who did not understand the English character, was as 
much disturbed as Henry could have desired to see him. He found 
that he had encouraged Becket too far. He wrote to press upon him 
that the days were evil; that he must endeavour to conciliate the king; 
that he must on no account excommunicate him, or lay England under 
interdict, or venture any violent courses, at any rate before the ensuing 
Easter.® He wrote affectionately to Henry himself. He thanked the 
two bishops with the utmost warmth, and expressed himself delighted 
with the accounts which he received of the king’s frame of mind.'? The 
Archbishop of Rouen and the Empress Matilda had written to him to 
the same purpose, and had given him equal pleasure. If Foliot could 
bring about a reconciliation, he would love him for ever. Meanwhile 
he would follow Foliot’s advice and keep Becket quiet. 

A very slight concession from Becket would now have made an 
arrangement possible, for Henry was tired of the quarrel. He in- 
vited the Norman prelates to meet him at a conference at Chinon. 
The archbishop was expected to attend, and peace was then to have 
been arranged. In this spirit the Bishop of Hereford addressed 
the archbishop himself, entreating him to agree to moderate 
conditions. Far away was Becket from concessions. He knew 
better than the pope the state of English feeling. He was in 
correspondence (it is likely enough) with the Earl of Leicester. 
At all events he must have heard of Leicester’s treatment of Reginald 
of Cologne. He knew that in fearing that England would go into 
schism the pope was frightened by a shadow. He had not defied 
king, peers, and bishops at Northampton that the fight should end 
in a miserable compromise. Sharply he rebuked the Bishop of 
Hereford for his timid counsels. ‘For you,’ he said, ‘I am made 

§ Foliot to the Pope, 1165. Hoveden (ed. Giles), vol. i. p. 231. 


* Giles, vol. i. p. 324. 
© «Gaudemus et exultamus super e4 devotione ejusdem regis.’ 
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anathema, and when you should stand by me you advise me to yield. 
You should rather have bidden me draw the sword of Peter and 
avenge the blood of the saints. I mourn over you as over my first- 
born. Up, my son. Cry aloud and cease not. Lift up your voice, 
lest God’s anger fall on you and all the nation perish. I grieve for 
the king. Tribulation impendsover him. They have devoured Jacob 
and laid waste his dwelling-place.’ !! 

To John of Salisbury Becket announced that his patience was ex- 
hausted, that when Easter was past he would be free, and that in 
his own opinion he ought to forbear no longer. He desired to know 
how far his friend agreed with him. John of Salisbury was more 
prudent than his master. ‘ Precipitate action,’ he said, ‘ may expose 
you to ridicule and ruin. You ask my advice. I recommend you 
not to rely on the Holy See. Write to the empress mother, write 
to the Archbishop of Rouen and the other prelates. Tell them you 
are ready to obey the law and go back if you are treated with justice. 
The adversary will not agree to conditions really fair, but you will 
have set yourself right with the world. Should the king be more 
moderate than I think he will be, do not stand upon securities. 
Content yourself with a promise under the king’s hand and the 
assurance of the empress mother. Do not try the censures. You 
know my opinion about this, and you once agreed with me. The king 
is not afraid of excommunication. The bishops and most of the 
clergy have stood by him; some may be with us in heart, but they 
are not to be depended on.’ ” 

Becket, like most persons of his temperament, asked advice with- 
out meaning to follow it. He addressed the king in a letter which 
Herbert describes as being of extreme sweetness. It was to entreat 
him to let loose the bride of Christ whom he held in captivity, and 
to warn him that if he persevered in his wicked ways, * Christ would 
gird his sword upon his thigh,’ and would descend from heaven to 
punish him. Inflated language of this kind was not general at that 
time. It was peculiar to Becket, and we need not be surprised that 
it produced no effect on Henry. He went to Normandy to the 
Chinon conference immediately after Easter, 1166, hoping there to 
meet Becket and speak with him and with the other prelates as with 
reasonable men. He did not find Becket there, but he found a 
second letter from him, which from a saint would have tried the 
temper of a more patient sovereign than Henry, and from a man 
whom he had known so lately as a defaulting chancellor and un- 
scrupulous politician was insolent and absurd. After reproaching- 
the king for allowing him to live on the charity of Lewis of France, 
the archbishop proceeded :— 

" Becket to the Bishop of Hereford, Hoveden. I am obliged greatly to compress 


the diffuse rhetoric of the archbishop. 
12 John of Salisbury to Becket, April 1166 (abridged). 
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You are my king, my lord, and my spiritual son. As you are my king, I owe 
you reverence and admonition; as you are my lord, I owe you such obedience as 
consists with the honour of God; as you are my son, I owe you the chastisement 
which is due from the father to the child. You hold your authority from the 
Church, which consists of clergy and laymen. The clergy have sole charge of 
things spiritual: kings, earls, and counts have powers delegated to them from the 
Church, to preserve peace and the Church’s unity, Delegated from the Church, I say. 
Therefore it rests not with you to tell bishops whom they may excommunicate, or 
to force clergy to their answers in secular courts, or to interfere with tithes, or do 
any of those things to which you pretend in the name of custom. Remember your 
coronation oath. Restore my property. Allow me to return to Canterbury, and I 
will obey you as far as the honour of God and the Holy See and our sacred order 
permits me. Refuse, and be assured you will not fail to experience the severe dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God.'* 


This letter appears to have been placed in Henry’s hands im- 
mediately before he met the Norman bishops. On entering the con- 
ference he was ill with agitation. Persons present said that he was 
in tears. He told the bishops that Becket was aiming at his destruc- 
tion, soul and body. He said they were no better than traitors for 
not protecting him more effectually from the violence of a single 
man.'* The Archbishop of Rouen protested against the word ‘ traitors.’ 
But it was no time for niceties of expression. War with France was 
on the point of breaking out, and Becket, it was now plain, meant 
to give it the character of a sacred war by excommunicating Henry. 
Easter was past: he was free to act, and clearly enough he meant 
to act. The Bishop of Lisieux advised an instant appeal to the pope, 
which would keep Becket’s hands tied for the moment. He and 
another bishop rushed off to Pontigny to serve the notice on him. 
They arrived too late. Before launching his thunderbolts Becket 
had gone to Soissons, there to prepare for the operation. 

At Soissons were to be found in special presence the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Gregory whose assistance the archbishop considered 
would be peculiarly valuable to him; and not they only, but another 
saint, Beatus Drausius, the patron of pugilists and duellists, who 
promised victory to intending combatants on their passing a night 
at his shrine.” 

Becket gave St. Drausius three nights—or perhaps one to each 
saint—and thus fortified he betook himself to Vezelay, where at 


18 Becket to the King, May, 1166 (abridged). 

4 ¢Tandem dixit quod omnes proditores erant, qui eum adhibité opera et 
diligentia ab unius hominis infestatione nolebant impedire.’ 

18 ¢Archiepiscopus noster in procinctu ferende sententiz constitutus iter 
arripuerat ad urbem Suessionum orationis causi, ut Beate Virgini, cujus ibi 
memoria celebris est, et Beato Drausio, ad quem confugiunt pugnaturi, et Beato 
Gregorio Anglicane Ecclesiz fundatori, qui in efdem urbe requiescit, agonem suum 
precibus commendaret. Est autem Beatus Drausius gloriosissimus confessor qui, 
sicut Franci et Lotharingi credunt, pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus pernoctant reddit 
invictos.'—John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Exeter. Letters, vol. i. p. 227, ed. 


Giles. 
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~~ Whitsuntide vast numbers of people assembled from all parts of 
= France. There from the pulpit after sermon on Whitsunday, with 
ent ° . 
the the appropriate ceremonies of bells and lighted candles quenched, 
of he took vengeance at last upon his enemies. He suspended the 
the Bishop of Salisbury. He cursed John of Oxford and the Archdeacon 
al of Ilchester, two leading churchmen of the king’s party. He cursed 
de Chief Justice de Luci, who had directed the sequestration of his 
mur see. He cursed Ranulf de Broc and every person employed in ad- 
iI ministering his estates. Finally he cursed every one who maintained 
ler the Constitutions of Clarendon, and he released the bishops from their 
ie promise toobserve them. A remnant of prudence or a report of the 
king’s illness led him partially to withhold his hand. He did not 
“a actually curse Henry, but he threatened that he shortly would curse 
“ him unless he repented. 
= In high delight with himself the archbishop issued a pastoral to 
“a the bishops of England telling them what he had done, talking in 
or his usual high style of the rights of priests over kings and princes, 
le and ordering them at their souls’ peril to see that the sentence was 
La obeyed. He wrote at the same time to the pope enclosing the terms 
. of the excommunication, his condemnation of the Constitutions, and 
t the threats which he had addressed to the king. These threats he 
7, declared his intention of carrying into effect unless the king showed 
t speedy signs of submission, and he required Alexander in a tone of 
e, imperious consequence to confirm what he had done. 





On the arrival of the censures in England the bishops met in 














: London and determined on a further appeal to the pope. They 
t addressed a unanimous and remarkable remonstrance to him, going 
into the origin of the quarrel, insisting on the abominable conduct 
1 of many of the clergy, the necessity of reform, and the moderation 
1 which the king had shown.'® The Constitutions which he had adopted 
- they declared to have been taken from the established customs of the 
> realm. If they appeared objectionable, his holiness need but point 
t to the articles of which he disapproved, and they should be imme- 
diately altered. The archbishop’s uncalled-for violence had been 
, the sole obstacle to an arrangement. 
t With this letter and others from the king an embassy was 





despatched to Rome, John of Oxford, whom Becket had personally 
excommunicated, being significantly one of its members. 

Pending the result of the appeal, the English bishops in a body 
remonstrated with Becket himself. They reminded him of his per- 
sonal obligations to the king, and of the dangers which he was pro- 
The king, they said, had listened coldly hitherto to the 








voking. 













#¢ ¢ Qui cum pacem regni sui enormi insolentium quorundam clericorum excessu 
non mediocriter turbari cognosceret, clero debitam exhibens reverentiam eorundem 
excessus ad ecclesie judices retulit episcopos, ut gladius gladio subveniat.’—Ad 
Alexandrum Pontificem. Hoveden, vol. i. p. 266. 
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advances of Germany. But these good dispositions might not last 
for ever. For the archbishop to scatter curses without allowing the 
persons denounced an opportunity of answering for themselves was 
against reason and precedent ; and they had placed themselves under 
the protection of his holiness. 

Becket was not to be frightened by threats of German alliance. 
He knew better. He lectured the bishops for their want of under- 
standing. He rebuked them for their cowardice and want of faith. 
The Bishop of London had recalled to him unpleasant passages in 
his own past history. The tone of Foliot as well as his person drove 
Becket wild. He spoke of the Bishop of London as an Ahitophel 
and a Doeg. 


Your letter (he replied to him) is like a scorpion with a sting in its tail. You 
profess obedience to me, and to avoid obedience you appeal to the pope. Little 
will you gain by it. You have no feeling for me, or for the Church, or for the 
king, whose soul is perishing. You blame me for threatening him. What father 
will see his son go astray and hesitate to restrain that son? Who will not use the 
rod that he may spare the sword? The ship is in the storm: I am at the helm, 
and you bid me sleep. To him who speaks thus to me I reply, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’ The king, you say, desires to do what is right. My clergy are 
banished, my possessions are taken from me, the sword hangs over my neck. Do you 
eall this right? Tell the king that the Lord of men and angels has established two 
powers, princes and priests—the first earthly, the second spiritual; the first to 


obey, the second to command. He who breaks this order breaks the ordinance of 
God. Tell him it is no dishonour to him to submit to those to whom God himself 
defers, calling them gods in the sacred writings. For thus he speaks: ‘I have 
said ye are gods;’ and again, ‘ I will make thee a god unto Pharaoh ;’ ‘ Thou shalt 
take nothing from the gods’ (.e. the priests).'7 . . . The king may not judge his 
judges ; the lips of the priest shall keep wisdom. It is written, ‘ Thou shalt require 
the law at his mouth, for he is the angel of God.’ 


The Catholic Church would have had but a brief career in this 
world if the rulers of it had been so wild of mind as this astonishing 
martyr of Canterbury. The air-bubble, when blown the fullest and 
shining the brightest, is nearest to collapsing into a drop of dirty 
water. John of Salisbury, sympathising with him and admiring 
him as he generally did, saw clearly that the pope could never sanc- 
tion so preposterous an attitude. ‘I have little trust in the Church 
of Rome,’ he said. ‘I know the ways of it and the needs of it too 
well. So greedy, so dishonest are the Romans, that they use too often 
the license of power, and take dispensations to grant what they say is 
useful to the commonwealth, however fatal it may be to religion.’ '® 


7 «Non indigpetur itaque dominus noster deferre illis quibus omnium Summus 
deferre non dedignatur, deos appellans eos sepius in sacris literis. Sic enim dicit, 
‘* Ego dixi, Dii estis,” &c.; et iterum, “Constitui te deum Pharaonis,” “ Et diis non 
detrahes,” i.e. sacerdotibus, &c.’—Becket to Foliot. Hoveden, vol. i. p. 261. 

18 «Nec de ecclesid Romana, cujus mores et necessitates nobis innotuerunt, 
multum confido. Tot et tantze sunt necessitates, tanta aviditas et improbitas 
Romanorum, ut interdum utatur licentia potestatis, procuretque ex dispensatione 
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The first practical effect of the excommunication was the recoil of 
the blow upon the archbishop’s entertainers. In the shelter of a Cis- 
tercian abbey in France, an English subject was committing treason and 
levying war against his sovereign and his country. <A chapter of the 
Cistercian Order was held in September. King Henry sent a message 
to the general, that, if his abbot continued to protect Becket, the 
Cistercians in England would be suppressed, and their property con- 
fiscated. The startled general did not dare to resist ; a message was 
sent to Pontigny; in the fluttered dovecote it was resolved that 
Becket must go, and it was a cruel moment to him. A fresh asylum 
was provided for him at Sens. But he had grown accustomed to 
Pontigny, and had led a pleasant life there. On his first arrival he had 
attempted asceticisms, but his health had suffered, and his severities 
had been relaxed. He was out of spirits at his departure. His tears 
were flowing. The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his dejection, 
and told him there was nothing in his fate so particularly terrible. 
Becket said that he had dreamt the night before that he was to be 
martyred. ‘Martyrdom!’ laughed the abbot; ‘what has a man 
who eats and drinks like you to do with martyrdom? The cup of 
wine which you drink has small affinity with the cup of martyrdom.’ 
‘I confess,’ said Becket, ‘that I indulge in pleasures of the flesh. 
Yet the good God has deigned to reveal my fate to me.’ 

Sad at heart, the archbishop removed to Sens; yet if the pope 
stood firm, all might yet be well. 

J. A. FrRoupe. 


quod reipublice dicitur expedire, etsi non expediat religioni.'.—-Zo Becket. Letters, 
1166. 
19 «« Ergo martyrio interibis? Quid esculento et temulento et martyri ? 
Non bene conveniunt, nec in un4 sede morantur, 
calix vini quod potas et calix martyrii.” ‘‘Fateor,” inquit, “corporeis voluptatibus 
indulgeo. Bonus tamen Dominus, qui justificat impium, indigno dignatus est 


tevelare mysterium.” ’"—Materials, vol. i. p. 51. 
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IMPATIENCE IN POLITICS. 


Po.itics, as understood in these more reasonable days, is the art of 
promoting the good government of the State by public means, not 
inconsistent with personal morality. Even war is counted infamous, 
unless the combatants fight for the good repute and protection of the 
country; and politics is merely a pretentious form of baseness, unless 
the parties engaged in it fight for honour and progress. Those 
who do not do this belong to the spurious and baser sort of politicians, 
the mere seekers of individual ends under the guise of promoting the 
advantage of the commonwealth. Of course the policy of honour in 
public affairs implies a choice of weapons; and choice implies de- 
liberation, and deliberation time; but impatience cannot take time. 
It hastens on to disaster; or, if happily success betides it, it is 
success which brings no credit, because it comes by chance, and has 
not been compassed by predetermined effort. 

The persons who have displayed, during the past half-century or 
more, definite qualities in popular politics, are mainly those called 
Radicals. They are commonly regarded as persons who have strong 
untutored ways of thinking, and who act from impulse; but impulse 
is not politics, which can never be disassociated from patient calcula- 
tion. By others Radicals are thought to be persons having great 
energy of unrest, and to be animated by a vigorous and even manly 
indignation at injustice. This, however, is insurgency; and in- 
surgency is not politics, and not often the prelude to it, though 
sometimes the only means of obtaining political justice. Some 
writers depict Radicals as persons of robust crudeness of ideas, im- 
patient of the formalities of ‘ respectability,’ of unconventional and 
even uncouth manners and dress. These are not Radicals—they are 
not even Radicals in the raw state: in a later stage they appear as 
the smooth-haired, smirkly dressed, officiously compliant, reaction- 
ary. On the contrary, a Radical is one who begins with a principle, 
and whose action and hope are determined by his judgment. Such 
persons are resolute, energetic, persistent, but not impatient. If they 
never rave, they never rest. They know what they want, and they 
ask for that, and not for more. They do not huxter for liberty by 
demanding what is sure to be refused, in order to get what they are 
willing to take. Asking only that which is reasonable in itself, and 
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which may be safely conceded under the circumstances, they never 
abate their demand. Accepting a portion, if only a portion can be 
won, they recommence in due time their efforts for the residue of 
what they deem right. They are not ‘ moderates,’ their pride is to be 
just. Moderation in truth is as absurd as moderation in sunlight or 
health. No one makes his neighbour the poorer by taking of these 
all he wants. But moderation is shown in not insisting upon other 
persons complying at once with what you think right. It is mere 
fairness to show consideration herein; and those who do show it are 
called ‘ moderate,’ because they are not mad. A statesman opposed 
to progress prefers the mad politicians, and is always civil to them in 
private. He tells them he prefers them—+they are ‘ outspoken,’ and 
he can ‘understand them,’ which is quite true; and flattered by 
praise and by aid into wildness, which ruins their cause; they 
damage comrades of more measured sense, and even revile them on 
occasions, as ‘ half-hearted’ or ‘ wanting in principle,’ which indeed 
they are—of the mad kind. A Radical of principle is one who goes 
to the root of things, as far as he can see; and by the root of things 
he means the general good of the community, advanced by the intel- 
ligent sense of the majority who think. He is not adventurous; he 
never loses sight of himself; he is not speculative; he never loses 
sight of society; though he goes down to the reasons of things, any 
one can see where he is. He may not know much, and may entirely 
mistake the good of the community; but he will be far more likely 
to be right in aiming at this than by aiming at any lesser thing, 
parochial or personal. The rudimentary principles of Radicalism— 
as, indeed, they are of any honest scheme proposed for the public 
service—are the free publicity of opinion, and the free discussion of 
it; and these are the conditions of its action, the guarantees that it 
works in what Lord Hampton would call ‘ the open,’ and seeks only 
such changes as are approved by common intelligence and accorded 
by common consent. The Radical, therefore, in his mind, such as it 
is (and I do but describe it, it not being my place to praise it), is 
robust as a bison. He does not sneak after progress, he strives for it 
boldly. He may be objected to by persons not of his way of thinking, 
but he is never distrusted as though he were an element of intrigue 
or of danger to the State. 

The impatient are always known by one mark, their determina- 
tion to get at what they want by any means which promise soonest to 
answer that purpose ; and not unfrequently, as in the days when Co- 
operation arose, and the Anti-Corn Law League came, and the Re- 
presentative Reform Union of Sir Joshua Walmsley was formed, they 
oppose any one seeking anything else, if they cannot get what they 
want. This policy augments the forces against them by converting 
their nearest friends into enemies. Impatience may be likened to 
good metal in a fused state; it scorches whatever it touches, until 
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happily it finds its way into some mould of true principle, when 
it takes a useful and permanent form. Impatience is not merely 
anxiety for change from bad to better—that every earnest patriot 
has. It is not merely a fixed resolve to attain an object by the 
first means that offer consistent prospects of success—these every 
Radical is ready to take. The impatient are for taking any means, 
whether consistent or not. They measure consistency, not by con- 
sistency with principles, but by consistency with attainment of their 
ends. The commoner sort of politicians have no definite method of 
procedure in their minds. They cannot be said to forsake principle— 
they have no principle to forsake. The only principle they understand 
is success. They do not understand reasoned truth—their minds 
have never been exercised upon it. What they do understand, and 
what they care for, and what they vote for, is immediate, advan- 
tageous truth; not the truth which is true, but the truth they 
desire, and which seems to them to be the same thing. They consti- 
tute the raw materials of the large impatient class, on whom the 
more astute and less scrupulous play for their own ends, whom 
ambitious politicians use for their own advancement. Blandishments 
render them docile as cats; and if some redress of their special 
grievance comes, or they accidentally better their condition, no more 
is heard of their reputed principles, and they pass into the selfish 
ranks of the indifferent. But before their dead days come, their 
ignorant, unseeing turbulence, constitutes them the dangerous element 
of impatience in the State, which delays, diverts, and sometimes turns 
back the current of progress. 

We saw them in force at the last general election. The process 
of demoralisation had been long continued, but it succeeded at last. 
The Tories of fifty years ago, and toa much later date, betrayed 
none of that sympathy with Liberal opinions which they now lay 
claim to; they had a contempt for them, and, what was more serious 
for those who held them, they gave such principles no quarter. 
When they could make opportunity to do so, they dragooned the 
democrat. Peterloo indicated their sort of sympathy with that 
species of politician. On the spot where the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester now stands, the ‘ massacre’ of 1819 took place. Now 
Tories profess to have not only sympathy with modern opinion, 
which is pleasant to hear, but to have originated principles which 
seem to have triumphed in spite of them. If they had the demo- 
cratic faith among them, if, as Lord Strangford and Mr. Disraeli 
discovered, ‘ the natural allies of rulers were the many, their natural 
enemies the privileged and few,’ the Conservative disguise of their 
convictions has been perfect. Such artists in concealment have 
never existed before. The declaration of their attachment to 
Liberalism under all the energetic contempt shown towards it, is, in 
regions outside politics, not exactly what men recognise as partisan- 
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ship. If Tories have changed their principles, and have adopted 
those of the independence and self-government of the people, which 
is the historic sign of popular progress, then the people are their 
‘natural allies.’ If the people have changed their Radical principles, 
and discern that their control and patronage by the few is best for 
them, then they are the ‘ natural allies’ of the Conservatives. Since 
no such conversion has ever been announced on either side, all 
assumption of it is substantially unreal. If the people had any 
‘natural allies,’ they were rather the Whigs than the Tories. The 
Whigs were the Radicals of an earlier time. They delivered the 
nation from the ‘ divine right of kings’ and the ‘ passive obedience ’ 
of the Church. Directly or indirectly they endowed the nation with 
the conditions of advancement. The Tory has sympathy, gracious- 
ness, compliment, even gifts for the multitude—if the multitude are 
going to cheer for him; otherwise the multitude seemeth to Tory 
eyes but a low-browed, ignorart, unpleasant, and dangerous mob. 
Has not Lord John Manners touched his noble lyre, and sung to us 
the secret of Conservative tenderness ? — 


The daily beadsman waiting for his bread, 

Where good and bad were all unquestioned fed : 

The monks still practised their dear Lord’s command, 
And rained their chartty throughout the land. 


It is a dependent people towards whom the Tory soul yearneth, 
because dependence means manipulation by noble and priest. Their 
smile is given to docility, the price of their sympathy is submission. 
The Whigs were in favour of the people taking care of themselves, 
which the majority of people do not like, because it is troublesome, 
and means energy, industry, and frugality. The Tories are in favour 
of themselves taking care of the multitude, which seems cordial and 
‘gentlemanly’ in comparison. By the side of the grander but colder 
gift of barren independence, the mass of the indigent will much pre- 
fer the offer of a well-fed subserviency. They do not foresee that, as 
population has increased, the rich never could feed the poor, and 
they must sooner or later die of disease and famine, or perish like the 
French in the carnage of insurrection. Such people do not see that 
it is mercy as well as policy for rulers to concede them the indepen- 
dence which may enable them to take better and manlier care of 
themselves. But ignorance—and impatience, which ignorance 
begets—cast a glamour of popularity over professions which betray, 
and promises which enslave. To convert this ignorance into a 
political cry that might displace the Whigs as possible ‘allies of the 
people,’ and thus remove the only obstacle that was formidable in the 
way of Tory ascendency, would be a service as incalculable to that 
party as its accomplishment seemed impossible. 

Forty years ago this work was undertaken by a skilful political 
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artist, who had before him the difficult task of opening the oyster of 
the world with a Hebrew knife. He founded a school, and disciples 
multiplied without regard to race or position. Their leader was 
under no obligation to respect the English weakness for princi- 
ples, and the followers were the latitudinarians of every plat- 
form. Of every opinion, they were true to one purpose—that of 
the advancement of themselves. For all that men could discern, 
their ambition was their conscience—their ability their religion. 
They won the ears of Radicals by professing to be one of them—they 
commended themselves to the Conservatives by professing thut they 
could bring the Radical voice to cry on their side. Political 
adventurership had never been carried to so conspicuous an eminence 
before. That they presented in their political professions many- 
sided aspects, and that the impatient classes were allured thereby, 
is true; and if they did not design it or mean it, they were as 
fortunate in the result as though they had. Certainly many learned 
from their pernicious success the advantage in politics of having 
principles of several kinds instead of one. 

Impatient. Radicals a generation ago were ready enough to 
decry the Whigs, who at least were barriers preventing the descent 
upon the people of a party less friendly than themselves to popular 
progress. The new party of enterprise, seeing farther than the 
Radicals, at once stepped forward and fascinated them by denouncing 
the Whigs with more virulence and ability than they. Even O’Con- 
nell, having nothing in common with this ingenious party, lent them 
his powerful aid, by coining for them the savage alliterative epithets 
of ‘ base, bloody, and brutal Whigs.’ 

As Parliamentary candidates they acquired a certain measure of 
popular connivance by denouncing Whigs as the common enemy of 
Tories and Radicals. They were never lacking in personal courtesies 
to extreme Liberals, but, so far as it appeared, to the extreme only. 
In speeches and writings they had words of sympathy for the discom- 
forts of the popular condition, which have made many believe, to 
this day, that the Tory Radical is in his heart with the people. Let 
us hope it is so. Assuredly he is with them so far as they can aid 
his aims. Lord Beaconsfield himself has never lacked words of 
contempt fur aristocrats, which made many believe he despised those 
whom at other times he seemed to exalt ; whereas it now appears he 
always had in his mind Whig aristocrats, or those whose supineness 
rendered them unusable or whose pride made them unmanageable. 
The Tory Radical is a universal candidate. There is no garb of 
revolutionist or democrat these versatile masqueraders have not worn 
in their diversified day. They have even laid furtive hands on 
Chartist raiment. When Chartist agitators appeared on the scene, 
they had to be won in their turn, Though poor, they were too honest 
to take bribes in a venal way, but they could be bribed through their 
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prejudices and passions. They all hated the Whigs, who, indeed, 
were often cold, scornful, and relentless to them, and to receive 
money to carry out their own resentment seemed to them merely a 
means of gratuitous gratification ; and in this disguise it came to 
them. It is no secret how they came by means of action if their 
own report is to be believed. Was not ‘honest Tom Duncombe’ 
often a medium of it? Was it not in the same school that Louis 
Napoleon learned to make pecuniary conversions of Republicans by 
setting them to denounce Monarchists, while a worse enemy than 
any king stole in at the gate of the nation? We all know it now, as 
many knew it then. So when the Anti-Corn Law League arose, 
manufacturers had only to be painted as Whigs, and Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden as the allies or instruments of the Whigs, and their 
meetings were conscieutiously broken up by Chartists whose fervour 
was genuine, but whose inspiration was often pecuniary. It was no 
secret at the time, and they made none of it. And many of them 
believed that the Tories were really their friends. All the while 
nothing was done for any incarcerated Chartists. When they were 
denounced in Parliament, Tory voices added outrage to scorn. When 
Thomas Cooper and Ernest Jones lay in gaol under brutal treatment, 
no Tories procured for them, as they might have done, mitigation of 
their lot. But in many cases when Chartist prisoners were free and 
able to be useful again, courtesies and money were not lacking among 
them. This kept up the belief very naturally that more was to be 
got from Tories than Liberals, and the recipients of these well-timed 
largesses, whether accorded from sympathy or policy, have succeeded 
in causing the diffusion of an underground belief that the Tories 
should be tried. The poor Chartist, sick with hope deferred at the 
hands of Liberals, may be somewhat excused for his impatience to 
try another party, not seeing that Liberals would have done him far 
more service had not Tories tied their hands and voted against them, 
as if they foresaw that one day, by giving a little of what they had 
been instrumental in withholding altogether, they would come to be 
regarded as true benefactors of the people. But there has succeeded. 
to the Tory Chartists, impatient by hope deferred, a new class of 
Tory Radicals, impatient by ambition deferred. Being gentlemen 
they could afford to do gratuitously what the poor Chartists did for, 
money. ‘They were bribed by the subtler arts of courtesy and atten- 
tion, and possibly by suggestion of official recognition ; and in return 
for this they put in power those who will keep them out—just as the 
Chartists gave their voices in aid of those who made them what they 
were, and kept them unenfranchised and despairing. A Minister 
may be personally amicable, and have engaging and conciliatory 
manners ; he may even do generous things and have qualities of real 
merit, which as far as they go are to be respected. There have been 
fraudulent bankers, whose liberality with other people’s money placed 
Vou. II.—No. 6. D 
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them personally on a higher plane in social regard than the careful, 
unbountiful financier, whose unostentatious probity made him the 
valued guardian of other persons’ fortunes. So in the political world 
there may be Ministers so absorbed in the highest forms of public 
duty and service that they neglect the condition of their own 
popularity, and the public, whom they have served too well, at times 
prefer their politer and costlier rivals to them. 

After the Reform Bill of 1832, members of Parliament came 
largely from a class of persons who had made their own fortunes. 
In those days, grace of manner was not in that class a fine art. You 
knew them as they passed along the lobby by their eagerness and 
abruptness of manners and movement. They wanted the first charac- 
teristic of gentlemen—repose. If you spoke to them, they started as 
though they were arrested. An interview with them was an encroach- 
ment. They did not conceal that they were thinking of the value of 
their time consumed by it. They were manifestly engrossed with 
business. The chain of connection was invisible, but it was as real 


as the wires which agitate the electric bells of the House. They 
were but a grander sort of slaves to hidden exigencies. They looked 
at their minutes as though they were loans, and only parted with 
them if they were likely to bear interest of some kind. I have known 
scores of working-class politicians go straight over to the other 


side from avowed resentment at this treatment. They were too 
impatient to see that though they got more attention where they 
went, there was less real regard and intentional care for the redress 
they sought. The earnest representative engaged in so much that 
constituents had often to take their choice between courtesies and 
service. Yet, curious to relate, these very members, so frugal in their 
own manners, were themselves at the mercy of the careless creatures 
above them in rank, who shed an opulence of time upon them. For 
garden parties and the mere emptiness of ‘society ’ some of them had 
absolute and permanent contempt. But the cheaper and subtler 
courtesy of civil and prolonged attention—that was a very different 
thing. Despising blandishment, because they never knew it, of this 
kind, or had never been in the places where it was worth the while 
of anybody of importance in their eyes, to administer it to them, the 
unknown thing came over them like a new sense of pleasure, and they 
were never the same men after. It was right that it should soften 
their manners, but there was no need that it should soften their 
principles. 

In other things many gentlemen were like the common people. 
They were as impatient of the recognition of their merits, as the poor 
were impatient of the redress of their needs. The great tacticians of 
the adventurous party had the sagacity to put this to good account. 
The doctrine of distrust of the Whigs had only to be applied to dis- 
trust of the Liberals. ‘ Nothing is to be got from them; the other 
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party may do something. Take the chance of change. This 
language at the last election had attained wide currency. Was it 
not Mr. Gale who discovered that sand in given proportions, diffused 
among gunpowder, prevented the particles igniting? So the sand of 
distrust, sown among politicians, effectually prevents them uniting. 
The sand system was successfully applied in Parliament. In this way 
the Adullamite cave was filled; on this plan the tea-room got crowded 
when Mr. Gladstone was first defeated. Radical representatives 
fetched and carried not pledges or promises, but Tory ‘ understand- 
ings’ merely. They gave up all idea of leaving their own ‘ footsteps 
on the sand of time,’ their feet were worn off in running up and 
down the byways of intrigue, and the future historian will barely 
be able to trace their path on the shore of politics by the impression 
of their stumps. The Tory Chartist and the Tory Radical have the 
same paternity. They have both been coined in the same mint, nor 
would the ingenious artificer hesitate to own the work of his hands. 
In joining the new company of Conservative marionettes, possibly 
some unexplained good was intended. Some of those Tory Radicals 
have made no mean sacrifices for honest principle in their time, and 
would be unfairly judged were they classed as traitors to Liberal 
principle, and it must be in their hearts to do good service to that 
cause. Possibly they believe in this dubious way of doing it. But 
in the meantime they do exactly the work of traitors. If they 
intended it, they could not do it better. At the late election, in 
metropolitan journals owned by Liberal members or known Liberal 
leaders, to which the ‘ most advanced ’ Radicals looked for the watch- 
word of Liberal progress, the word was—‘ We prefer to see Mr. 
Disraeli in power to Mr. Gladstone.’ ‘It is best for the country that 
the Tories be in and remain in.’ The words were more explicit than 
these, and they are still to be heard. Of course it was foolish in the 
constituents of such members of Parliament who had been elected 
before, under the impression that a Liberal Government was best for 
progress, to take trouble, spend money, waste time, and expend per- 
nicious enthusiasm, to promote their return again. If it were better 
to have Tories in power, it were folly to send anybody else there to 
hamper them. Liberals who address Radicals in this language must 
think them idiots not to understand it. If these members of Parlia- 
ment have changed their sides, let them say so. They will have the 
respect which is due to honestly changed convictions. No one objects 
to any man honestly taking another side; but it is standing on both 
sides at once which proves so perplexing. In such case, Radicals are 
bewildered who have been accustomed to carry a single, an obvious, 
an intelligible, square-faced flag. Who can longer calculate on 
members who think it best to hand over the Radical ship to a Tory 
captain and Conservative crew? Such persons may call themselves 
what they will; it can only be known what they are by what they do. 
D2 
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This announcement by Radical officers of contentment with Tory 
generals, oft repeated, means a greal deal. It means not only a 
contract to permit the enemy to pass the Liberal gates—it means 
approval of their entering. It is an invitation to the rank and file 
of the army, who have kept the portal, to unbar it. It means dis- 
trust of and utter impatience of any good to come from maintaining 
the Liberal commanders in the Liberal garrison. Publicans of 
Liberal opinions have unwittingly thought that they had selfishly 
sacrificed their political party and cause to ‘trade interests’ when 
they took sides avowedly with the Tories. They little knew they 
were really the advanced guard of Liberalism under its new marching 
orders. They little thought that they were the unconscious patriots, 
giving the country a Conservative Government which the foremost 
Liberals were ‘ glad to see in power.’ Any one can understand now 
that the words of disparagement and votes of distrust, which Radi- 
cals of the first place and pretension levelled against Mr. Gladstone 
in Parliament, were but the revolt of high-placed impatience, giving 
premonitory aid and comfort and encouragement to all traitors at 
the poll. This certainly was the direct effect of this policy. If 
those who pursued it did not mean it, it is strange that they alone 
should be ignorant of what must result. 

Of course, when Radical voters heard this language of preference 
for a Conservative Cabinet, by those whom they had honoured as the 


foremost, unconfused, and most steadfast defenders of the Radical 
fortress, enthusiasm was paralysed throughout the camp. These were 


the true signs of political disorganisation. The new class.of Liberal 
politicians, whose new policy of fighting consists in abandoning the 
field to the enemy, are no longer visible leaders. They have taken 
up places in the inextricable underwoods which surround the field of 
war. You hear voices, but see not the speakers, nor well know where 
they are. Probably they are individually parleying with the com- 
manders of the opposing forces. All this may be diplomacy, but it 
is very ambiguous. It means that the old, open, straightforward 
system, on which our forefathers fought, is considered to be at an 
end. It implies that progress can be best advanced by strategical 
connivance with the enemy. It means, if it means anything, that 
the enemy is to be overcome by judiciously breaking up your camp. 
It means that the inspiration and enthusiasm of an army can be best 
sustained by the officers deserting their general and negotiating 
victory on their own account. These tactics imply that a new 
principle of political progress by dodging has been discovered, and 
that in future we must put our trust in the sharpers of liberty. If 
this be right, the principles of human nature and political morality 
have changed. There may be truth in all this; but if so, this dis- 
covery ought to have been announced long ago, and the new system 
authoritatively and formally explained. In Bunyan’s days Byends 
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had something to say for himself. The Byend men are numerous 
enough in Parliament now, and it is high time we had an accredited 
map of the byways where we are to look for the new race of Radical 
leaders, who have found out that impatience, and not principle, is 
the most advantageous source of political inspiration. 

Political demoralisation by impatience has not been entirely of 
home manufacture. We have imported much of it. England, like 
America, by keeping open shores has been overrun by the world. 
America has been crowded with the unrest, the discontent, the dis- 
appointment, as well as recruited by the enterprise and steady, 
honest industrialism, of Europe, until at times the refinement, high 
principle, and fine qualities of New England Americans have been 
nearly overwhelmed, and we condemn as American, evils which have 
been generated by an influx of the incoherent moral turbulence of 
Europe. In like manner, in England, where we welcome and protect 
arrivals from all nations—fugitives and exiles, conspirators for free- 
dom and conspirators against it, patriots and despots, thinkers and 
fools, men of genius and of art—the old steadfast simplicity of the 
land is ofttimes almost submerged amid the sea of new voices, which 
in political agitations sweep over press, platform, and Parliament. 
By this aggregation of alien minds a nation gains in power and 
originality ; but there come seasons in which impatience, born of 
despotism, furnishes limitless material for unscrupulous manipulators 
and the triumph of intrigue. 

One illustration will explain many. The prolonged oppression 
and misgovernment of Ireland might well create distrust in suc- 
cessive generations of their politicians; and such persons having 
been oft defeated by treachery, have come to count it a weapon of 
fair reprisal. Venality which ministered to their hatred was in 
their eyes justifiable policy. Suspicion stood them in the place of 
principle, and they regarded English scruples of honour in fighting 
as feebleness or want of capacity and spirit—as we saw in the case of 
Mitchell and Martin—until many thought sorrowfully that God had 
conferred upon the Irish the gift of speech in lieu of all other gifts. 
Brave and fervid and eloquent, they turned every English movement 
in which they mixed into a tributary stream, running into the 
dangerous sea of impatience. When politics are committed to 
passion and resentment, impatience acquires the force of a disturbing 
power, and makes unity impossible. When the war of passion com- 
mences, phrases are weapons. Words are shots which carry a long 
way and kill at a distance, and no man knows who is struck. Lan- 
guage constitutes the arms of political combatants, and men of 
capacity sometimes put shells in their sentences, which explode in 
the mind and destroy evermore the desire of comradeship. There 
is no protection against these assailants, save in the armour of well- 
understood principle, which preserves invincible purpose in the 
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understanding. Against such defence mischievous words glance as 
arrows do from steel, and their poisoned barbs never enter the heart. 
Warren, who was the first to join the Urquhart party for cutting off 
Lord Palmerston’s head, who studied Demosthenes and died by his 
own hand; Bronterre O’Brien, whose explosive invectives decimated 
every society he addressed; O’Connor, whose colossal incoherence 
brought Chartism into contempt; George White, who died in a 
pauper’s bed in Sheffield—were all men of generous qualities and 
disastrous impetuosity. 

Sympathising as is the English way with the oppressed of any 
land, these outside insurgents exercised unchallenged influence here. 
They perverted every movement into which they were admitted. 
The solid men of the party were silenced by their superior volubility, 
as we well knew in London, and, reluctant to withstand what seemed 
a more daring sort of patriotism, they actually retired, and the residue 
who knew less, were carried by the new current into the ranks of the 
‘impracticables.’ These are they who insist upon introducing into 
every agitation everything they desire to carry, though the history 
of every revolution tells them that he who goes into it with all his 
principles on his back comes out without any. His pack encumbers 
his path, and it gets loose and lost in the conflict. These wholesale 
propagandists do not see that a calculating statesman can, like 
Harold Transome in Felix Holt, afford ‘ to despise those who defeat 
their own purpose by the indulgence of momentary impulses.’ Being 
well-meaning only makes the impatient the more dangerous, because 
they cannot be disowned. Their earnestness, in itself invaluable, 
becomes a disaster. When action is resolved on, they ring a fire-bell 
and create the impression that a conflagration is at hand. They express 
opinions which act like a railway whistle upon society. They are 
the danger signals to the timid. The train is on the right line, 
there is nothing wrong ahead, when the officials at every station are 
put into commotion, the company is telegraphed to, and orders come 
down to shunt the terrifying engine, although no collision was pro- 
bable or even possible. The end of it is, that the engine is never 
allowed to get on the line again until the false dread has died out, 
by which time the original passengers of progress have all left the 
train, or have died out too, of delay, disappointment, and disgust. 
At length the day arrives when the wise take heart again, and self- 
controlled people get the train in position once more. They advance 
all right, when a new class of alarm bells are heard, another stand- 
still is compelled ; and thus it takes a generation to arrive at a ter- 
minus which might, with common sense, have been reached in a 
year. 

The plain Tory, a gentleman in spirit, would have had no taste to 
profit by this state of things. He would simply have accepted 
the security it gave him. But a man of genius, without the scruples 
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which generally go with high lineage, would see that these elements 
were as dry sticks docilely placing themselves under the cauldron of 
personal ambition, and would have the policy to inflame the suicidal 
impatience ; and such men have not been wanting. 

Impatience— what enemies it has aided; what principles it has 
betrayed; what calculations it has defeated ; what hopes it has dis- 
appointed ; what enmities it has sown; what friends it has sundered ; 
what parties it has broken up; what lives it has wasted ; what martyrs 
its precipitation has sacrificed! Fiend of haste, frustrator of purpose, 
agent of error and disaster! Neither ignorance, nor evil fortune, 
nor deliberate illwill, has accomplished half the mischief in the world 
that mere impatience has effected. The hasty word once spoken, 
pride will not recall it, passion will not apologise for it, and awakened 
animosity and rancorous disunion render it ineffaceable and unfor- 
giveable. 

But there came yet another party more dangerous than these, 
who, in the name of morality, preached moral enervation, which 
always ends in impetuosity and extremes. Pleading rightfully for 
temperance, they taught that temperance was impossible, and that 
there was no middle place of strength between the two extremes of 
abstinence and inebriation. All life is open at both ends, and only 
the weak and,wild run out at one end or the other. Exercise, without 
which we die, may be taken in excess; speech, without which the 
mind dies; food, without which the body dies; passions, without 
which society dies; money, without which industry dies; power, 
without which the nation dies, are all open to excess. Proportionate 
use is wisdom and strength. ‘ Moderation,’ as Bishop Hall puts it, 
‘is the silken cord which runs through the pearl chain of all our 
virtues.’ Those that preach that this is impossible in life, teach 
that: it is impossible in politics. The last general election left us, 
on this point, in no doubt of the nature of the combined teachings 
we have described. Then nobody believed in anything save his own 
objects. No genius, no splendour of service, no sincerity in 
promoting the public liberty and advancement, mitigated the 
determination of leaders of movements to seek their triumph in their 
own way. 

When the publican rolled his barrel to the poll, he found that the 
temperance agitators had got their tea-pot there. The Church had 
its ascendency there; the Dissenter had his Disestablishment there. 
The Irish agitators in Parliament (whose protestation of freedom had 
commanded applause, taken the place of popular trust, and made 
pale the more modest devotion of English Reformers), regarding 
themselves alone put down the ‘ Irish view ;’ and all the reforming 
inhabitants of the ark of politics came forth, male and female, and 
voted against everybody who would not undertake to find for them 
immediately a dry place amid the still raging waters, on which they 
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could set their special movement down. No one cared for others, or 
considered what candidates could best devise that administration of 
public affairs which should best secure the common good. 

The common-sense eyes of English political working men had 
been opened very wide at this spectacle, had not the obliquity of a 
new enervation overtaken many of the best of them, who in their 
turn ran after Conservative ‘alliances’ in the full belief that noble- 
men had seen the errors of their ways, and had taken the insurgent 
agitators by the hand, and would themselves pilot the democrat to 
equality and competence. This had come about by an unforeseen, 
unestimated, and invidious invasion of the Comtists. To the Irish 
was added a French hallucination. Certain English gentlemen of 
great ability, learning at the feet of Auguste Comte, had preached 
with great eloquence and many courtesies to English artisans, the 
doctrines of worshipping their wives as a sort of angelic dolls, and of 
intelligently choosing for themselves a permanent settlement in the 
political pen, where the straw should be clean, the trough copious, 
the wash abundant, and where the Comtist priests would oft come 
and graciously pat their sleek backs, provided they did not squeal to 
get out. The ‘gospel of dirt’ is bad enough—if there be such a 
gospel—but the gospel of mere material comfort is worse. If these 
gentlemen mean anything better than this, they do themselves injus- 
tice by not explaining it. It was to this end—the management of 
the people by paternal care—that Auguste Comte directed Repub- 
lican eyes in Paris to gaze with admiration at the olive branch of 
social advantages held out of the Tuileries by the Bonapartists, and 
he seemed to condone perjury and assassination by the President as 
inevitable agents employed to that end. The English representatives 
of this plausible and fatal school united to great talent great sympathy 
for humanity as they conceive it; they took the part of the working 
class with affluence of zeal; they attacked with brilliant vehemence 
those who withstood their social claims ; and all those whose Paradise 
was mutton chops did not see that Comtist championship was 
virtually the championship of the trencher. I remember well one 
night at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, which in those days (before 
theatres superseded the platform) was the Tammany Hall of London, 
that Lord Elcho came down with some chivalry to defend himself 
against working-class accusation of opposition. to political liberty. 
Lord Elcho declared that he was in favour of all who were intelligent 
having the franchise. This was not much in those days, but it 
meant at least the admission of the right of thought to rule, irre- 
spective of class or condition. Then it was that Professor Beesley 
came forward and said that he would not step across Long Acre for 
any measure of rights which did not bring material advantages to 
the people. No speech more melancholy has ever been addressed 
to working-class politicians in London. The leanest liberty which 
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brought with it the dignity and power of self-help, used to be more 
prized in their eyes than any prospect of a full plate without it. 
These pernicious teachers ministered to Mr. Disraeli as Comte minis- 
tered to Louis Napoleon. They came among us with the glamour of 
a new gospel. To piety they offered a religion of humanity; to 
thinkers they presented a new philosophy; with trades’ unionists 
they clamoured for higher wages; for the free-thinker they super- 
seded Christianity. The hungry who cared only for food, the ignorant 
who cared only for guidance, the supine who disliked the irksome 
responsibility of independence, the indifferent who cared only for 
comfort, the mean-spirited predestined to be kicked—all these more 
or less sank under the lotus attentions of these new friends of the 
people. 

Of course there is another side to this and other questions raised. 
Men may go mooning about political rights to the neglect of what 
they need not less to secure—namely, social rights. But it is mere 
impatience which substitutes one for the other. The insurgent may 
reasonably plead that death is the greatest of reformers. American 
independence was not possible until the guns of Lexington were 
loaded. It was on John Brown’s gibbet that slavery was hung 
in America. Italy owes its unity to well-chosen deaths. Gari- 
baldi, placing his life at command in forlorn hopes of freedom, 
has moved the heart of nations. But the genius of sacrifice is 
shown in patiently choosing the right occasion, for thousands have 
perished in conflicts in which their premature heroism has only 
made matters worse. Now that political warfare can happily be 
conducted with other weapons, because the times have changed, 
and intelligence has spread, and facts are influences, and reason 
is in the ascendant, we need not step from death to intrigue. 
There is a midway of manliness, and those who would take it need 
not despair because immediate advantage bought by duplicity, is 
alone sure of applause. But because purpose should be deliberate, it 
need not therefore be grim. Because a Liberal cannot plot or plead 
for the ascendency of adversaries without abandoning or betraying 
Liberalism, it does not follow that a Conservative Government, when 
we have it, is not to be respected, and whatever good it is minded to 
do, honourably recognised. There is an uncommunicable element in 
some writing--a sort of gaiety of style. Gaiety is equally to be 
admired in politics, but gaiety without principle is merely engaging 
and animated charlatanism. It is that which gives to our day the 
flickering light of change, and men of principle, dismayed and per- 
plexed, cease to ask ‘what next ?’: it is thought not to be worth 
while. Just as, during the eccentricity of the weather this year, the 
old atmospheric interrogatories ceased. Mist, wind, and rain fol- 
lowed one another, while above was a white opaque sky, behind 
which the sun looked down upon the world as through a canopy of 
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ground glass. What was not monotonous was suspicious or fore- 
boding. So it has become in politics of home progress. There 
prevails the suspense of insipid uncertainties. It is not rest, for 
nothing has been done to need it; it is not wholesome sleep, for the 
dream of the future is disturbed and broken; it is not light, for 
nothing can be clearly seen. What prevails resembles those days in 
the Inquisition suffered to intervene between the repetition of 
torture, when the prisoner was subjected to what was frightfully styled 
an ‘alarmed repose.’ After this tiresome and discreditable winter of 
decaying principle and moribund purpose, there is no hope of behold- 
ing verdure and blossom in due season, save by sowing honest seed in 
the great field of public affairs, and not impatiently digging it up 
every other day to see whether it has taken root, but trusting to the 
sun and season to mature it. 

Some persons imagine that what is wanted is a Liberal ‘cry.’ 
These never were so many. What is wanted is the old Radical 
method—that of steadily supporting Liberals for what can be got by 
their honesty and ability, not by coquetting with the Tories to see 
what can be got by abjectly waiting on their policy or compassion. 
The reason of this pitiful sort of progress is that many think that 
patience is slowness, whereas it admits of boldness and advancement. 
Calculated swiftness is not impatience, it is merely rapidity of action. 
When a man knows the end he has in view, and has provided the 
means of reaching it, his speed in employing the means does not 
alter the nature of the process. He who elects to proceed step by 
step, and is sure of his steps, may take them as quickly as he can. 
His haste is not hurry, it is energetic progress. Because courage has 
had triumphs which only courage could attempt, many mistake them 
for the triumphs of impatience. The lesson of death, when it has 
been taught, has been taught by men of statelier souls than the im- 
patient have. 

Opposite views to those here expressed will seem true for a long 
time yet. Some persons have no original capacity for inventing the 
truth, and are not gifted with any considerable powers of imitation, 
and in times when veracity is not much in circulation, and oppor- 
tunity of comparison is infrequent, they will succeed. Real and 
counterfeit things, whether coin, or truth, or policy, may be so much 
alike, that only experts can tell one from the other. Mistaken iden- 
tity is common in matters of political principle as well as in police 
courts. An artist knows a good picture when he sees it, because he 
has a standard in his mind by which he tests it. Only the connoisseur 
can tell a copy from an original ; ordinary judges cannot distinguish 
one from the other unless they see them side by side. No wonder 
then that the common people, who are not artists in principles, think 
more of any glaring daub than of a true painting. As they grow in 
taste mere garishness pains them. So it is with policy and principle. 
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When the day of experience comes, and they see charlatanism in 
practice, they discover to their cost what the harvest is which their 
impatience and undiscernment have left them to reap. A principle 
may be likened to a lamp in a railway carriage. In daylight it is 
not observed to be there, but in the tunnel all become conscious of 
it, and are thankful to see it. Political policy is always running into 
tunnels in every part of the kingdom, as well as in Parliament, and 
the light of principle, of no consequence in the open, is indispensable 


there. 
GEORGE JacoBp HOLYOAKE. 
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GEORGE DAWSON: POLITICIAN, LEC- 
TURER, AND PREACHER. 


Wuen I came to Birmingham in 1847—thirty years ago—Mr. 
Dawson was already exerting a great influence on the religious 
thought and the general public life of the town; the influence 
increased as years went on, and it was sustained till his sudden death 
last November. For some time before his death, indeed, he had 
been less active than formerly in municipal and _ political affairs, 
but his power was unbroken; and whenever he spoke, it was with 
the authority which came to him from the various and vigorous 
work of the long public life which lay behind him. 

It was not only his intellectual qualities and his public services 
that gave him his large influence in Birmingham. He had great 
personal force. He broke new ground, and ventured into untrodden 
paths. He led many forlorn hopes, and was the representative, in 
its unpopular times, of many a cause which has since been triumphant. 
His opinions, political, social, and religious, provoked fierce preju- 
dice and antagonism; and he took no pains to soothe the prejudice 
and conciliate the antagonism by his manner of stating his opinions. 
He was always aggressive. The defence of his own position never 
seemed to give him a moment’s anxiety ; his policy was a policy of 
attack. The courage and the brilliance with which, year after year, 
he carried on the war fascinated the popular imagination. His 
varied knowledge, his original eloquence, his humour, his wit, and 
his pathos deepened the impression. 

Nor was this all. He had a remarkable power of attracting the 
affection of all kinds of people. It was not his personal friends alone 
that had a strong love for him. He drew the hearts of men and 
women who never saw him except on the platform. In public, as 
well as in private, he had a brotherly way with him. He was an 
elder brother, indeed; he asserted authority; he did not spare 
sarcasm and scorn; but he spoke as though he were among people 
who knew his ways, and would take everything in good part. He was 
sometimes wilful and wayward, and never put on ‘ company manners ;’ 
but it was understood that he was speaking among friends, and that 
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hard words were not to be taken quite literally. He and the people 
laughed together over the follies of mankind, and he did not forget 
to let his audience know that they, too, had their follies, and he 
generally made them laugh at themselves. As for him, they knew 
that he had his own battles to fight like the rest of them; that he 
had sorrows which he sometimes found it hard to bear with patience 
and courage ; that he had temptations to master which were almost 
too much for him. If they had had their hopes and dreams which 
had never come true, so had he. 

The brief paragraph in the Spectator for December 2, 1876, 
which announced his death, described him as ‘a kind of literary 
middleman’ whose ‘ chief function in life was to popularise for the 
middle classes of Birmingham some of the best ideas of contemporary 
thinkers.’ After referring to the great influence which Mr. Daw- 
son had in Birmingham, and acknowledging that it was ‘almost 
always on the right side,’ the paragraph ascribes his influence partly 
to his moral earnestness, and partly to his power as ‘a very effective 
retailer’ of the thoughts of such men as Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin. 
His life, which is being written by his friend, Mr. Samuel Timmins,! 
will show, I think, that there was very much more in Mr. Dawson 
than the Spectator suspected. Perhaps even the brief sketch which 
I shall attempt in this paper may illustrate some elements of Mr. 
Dawson’s power which persons who heard him speak or lecture only 
occasionally were not likely to recognise. 

In politics he was a Radical, but a Radical of a type which has only 
recently become at ail! common in England, if indeed the type is 
common even now. He fought in all the great Radical battles of 
the last thirty years; but he was a Radical and something more. He 
always believed in the justice and expediency of extending the 
franchise, but he never supposed that the millennium would be brought 
about by political reforms. He was a Free-trader, but did not 
promise that all the evils of our national condition would disappear 
if we could double our exports and reduce the price of corn. He 
was vehement against the Irish Church, but knew very well that 
something more than disestablishment was necessary to efface the 
evil results of centuries of misgovernment, and to make Ireland 
contented, happy, and prosperous. He cared most for what are called 
social questions, though he did not think that these could receive 
any successful and permanent solution apart from the political 


1 I do not propose to give a biography of Mr. Dawson, but the following dates may 
be useful. He was born on the 24th of February, 1821 ; was educated by his father, a 
schoolmaster in London, till he was sixteen or seventeen years of age ; then he went 
to the University of Glasgow. On leaving Glasgow he became minister of the 
Baptist Church at Rickmansworth ; he came to Birmingham as minister of Graham 
Street Baptist Chapel in 1844, and seceded from Graham Street with a considerable 
section of the congregation about ten years later. ‘The Church of the Saviour,’ 
which was built for him by the seceders, was opened in 1847, 
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reforms for which he contended in common with the whole Radical 
party. 
He differed from the older members of that party in his judg- 
ment concerning the extent to which the welfare of the community 
might be promoted by direct legislation. The old Radicals made 
the limits very narrow within which they thought that the State 
could act wisely and effectively. They imagined that the legitimate 
work of government was practically over when the police was well 
organised, justice administered expeditiously, and a sufficient defence 
provided at a cheap cost against foreign aggression. Mr. Dawson, 
on the other hand, believed in free libraries and in national 
education. 

His political creed was coloured, I imagine, by his strong sym- 
pathies with continental Liberalism, which has always taken a broader 
view of the functions of government than the traditional Liberalism of 
this country. Unlike most English Radicals, he always felt a keen 
interest in foreign politics; and as he watched with eager solicitude 
the struggle of Hungary against Austria and the movements of 
Mazzini and his friends for the achievement of Italian unity and 
independence, so he watched the growing resentment and impatience 
of the Slavonic provinces under the tyranny of Turkey, and was one 
of the first to recognise the justice of the Servian revolt. 

But his interest in large European questions did not make him 
regard local affairs with indifference. For many years—as long, 
indeed, as I can remember—he maintained, though for some} time 
without much effect, the vital importance of securing for municipal 
offices the wisest, the most upright, and the most able men in the town. 
He strengthened his teaching by his example. He let men see that 
in his case intellectual culture and literary enthusiasm did not make 
a man too fastidious to fight for a good candidate in a municipal 
contest ; and that, while he was interested in European revolutions, 
he was resolved to do his best to get a good town council for Bir- 
mingham. 

As a lecturer he was known not only in Birmingham, but in nearly 
all the great cities of England and Scotland; he was also known in 
many small country places where his occasional visits were looked 
forward to with keen excitement and, after they were over, provoked 
active controversy. He lectured on a great variety of subjects, his- 
torical, biographical, literary. Happily he was born in the pre- 
scientific age. He had a cordia] admiration for the patience, the 
toil, and the genius of scientific men; but I think that he cared 
very much more for Plato than for Kepler, and would rather have 
been the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress than the author of the 
Origin of Species. He did a great work, not only in Birmingham 
but throughout the country, in stimulating and strengthening, not 
only among ‘the middle classes’—as the Spectator seems to have 
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thought—but among the more intelligent of the working people, a 
love of literature for its own sake. He taught large numbers of 
young men and women to cultivate catholic literary tastes, to care 
for Goldsmith as well as for Shakespeare, for Thackeray as well as for 
the prose of John Milton, for Samuel Johnson as well as for Thomas 


Carlyle. 

His lectures, however, were not merely literary or historical. 
They were full of daring and humorous talk on contemporary questions. 
He chaffed popular prejudices, denounced popular vices, tore down 
popular idols, and made his lecturing a crusade against whatever he 
supposed to be hostile to the intellectual freedom and the moral 
health of the country. 

His style was his own. No doubt there was a touch of Carlyle in 
it; but there was also more than a touch of Cobbett. There was 
something of Emerson, and something too, I think, of Charles 
Dickens. But it was his own after all. It was a charming style, 
racy, free, and richly coloured ; it was so flexible, too, that he could 
pass in a moment from passionate denunciation to quiet humour, 
and from humour to pathos, and from pathos to fun, and from 
fun to fancy, and from fancy to the merest commonplaces of life. 
Mr. Kingsley is reported to have said that Mr. Dawson was the 
greatest. public talker in England—not the greatest orator (there is 
another man who is also connected with Birmingham, and who is 
happily still living, to whom that title belongs)—but the greatest 
talker; and I think that Mr. Kingsley was not far wrong. Mr. 
Dawson’s style was not a style to bear printing. His speaking was 
a new kind of conversation, the conversation of a brilliant man speak- 
ing to his friends from a platform. It had its faults, but I am not 
sure whether, if the faults had been absent, it would have been on 
the whole so entertaining or so effective. 

But Mr. Dawson came to Birmingham as a minister of religion. 
[ think that he would have said himself that of all the various forms 
of work in which he engaged, preaching and the conduct of public 
worship were the very highest. He created a large congregation, and 
he kept it for more than thirty years. In speaking of him as a 
minister of religion, I am conscious of two serious difficulties. He 
was a frank and severe critic of many at least of those great doctrines 
which, as I believe, belong to the very substance of the Christian faith, 
and cannot be surrendered without impairing its power over the 
moral and spiritual life of mankind. On some of the articles of 
what is commonly described as the Evangelical creed Mr. Dawson 
was silent ; on some it was his habit to speak so ambiguously that 
even the members of his own congregation were uncertain whether 
he held them or whether he rejected them; of some he was a 
vigorous assailant. It was his conviction that the controversy which 
he maintained with Evangelicalism was a grave controversy—that it 
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did not concern words merely, but facts. If he had supposed that 
his objections to what he described as the popular system of religion 
were merely theoretical, he would not have pressed them with such 
deep and persistent earnestness. To him it seemed that he was con- 
tending for nobler conceptions of God and of the spiritual life of 
man. 

I accept his estimate of the magnitude of the issues involved in 
the struggle. It is difficult to over-estimate the gravity of the con- 
troversy. I should show no respect to his memory by depreciating 
the importance of his antagonism to Evangelicalism. But since the 
ereed which he so earnestly opposed is my own creed, it may be diffi- 
cult for me to appreciate the real worth and power of his work as a 
minister of religion, however fairly I may be able to estimate his 
work as a politician and as a popular lecturer. 

I have another difficulty. During the last three months of 1847, 
throughout 1848, through the greater part of 1849, I heard Mr. 
Dawson nearly every Sunday evening, and occasionally on Sunday 
morning. I heard him on Sunday, now and then, until the summer 
of 1853. But after I left college in June 1853 it was hardly ever 
possible for me to hear him except on Christmas Day or Good Friday. 
I feel some distrust of the remembrance I retain of the sermons which 
I listened to so long ago. The sermons of his which I have seen re- 
ported in later years have generally been sermons of an exceptional 
kind, and were not likely to give a just impression of his ordinary 
preaching. As to the accounts of what he has said which floated in 
the air, or which have come to me at various times from various per- 
sons who have told me what they themselves had heard him say— 
well, I, too, am a preacher, and know how strangely preachers are 
sometimes misunderstood even by very intelligent hearers. 

If I may rely on early impressions which can never be effaced, 
his large resources were more richly illustrated in his sermons than 
either in his lectures or his speeches. His remarkable powers had 
their loftiest exercise on the platform of the Church of the Saviour. 
I am not comparing the lectures which I heard in more recent years 
with the sermons which I heard,when I was a very young man; I am 
comparing the sermons which I listened to in 1847, 1848, and 1849 
with the lectures I listened to in the same years. This was the estimate 
I formed at that time of his sermons as compared with his lectures, 
and it is an estimate which everything I have known of him since 
has confirmed. In his best sermons there was an affluence and 
intensity of thought, a vehemence of movement, a brilliance, a 
tenderness, an energy, which I never heard equalled in his lectures or 
his speeches. He was young in those days, and there was an ardour 
about him, and a bright hopefulness, and an exultation in the use of 
his strength, which may perhaps have been lessened with growing 
years ; but these elements of force and of fascination were, I believe, 
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replaced by others, the result of sorrow and of the troubled experi- 
ences of human life. 

In those days his preaching was sometimes speculative. I have 
a vivid recollection of a sermon in which he illustrated the sources 
of the spiritual and social power of Calvinism. I remember the 
scorn with which he spoke of the superficial style with which it was 
at that time the fashion of thinkers who described themselves as 
‘liberal’ to speak of the great religious system which had inspired the 
heroism of English Puritanism, and which has disciplined the hardy 
endurance of the peasantry of Scotland. On the following Sunday, 
however, if I remember aright, we had a vindication—though, as it 
seemed to me, less brilliant and less profound—of the hostile theo- 
logical creed. 

The most conspicuous merit of his preaching consisted in the 
clearness and vigour with which he insisted on the everyday duties 
of life. There was nothing to restrain him from giving his moral 
teaching the most practical and effective form. His style, which 
he had created for himself, was so elastic and so various, that he 
was at liberty to call the commonest things by their commonest 
names. There was no artificial stateliness of manner to be sustained, 
and he could therefore talk to his congregation about ‘ Avery’s’ scales, 
and about yard measures, about tea and sugar, about adulterated 
mustard, and about butter, half of which was fat ; about stock-taking 
and long credit ; about dressing shop-windows; about all the details 
of the doings of a scoundrel who had been tried a day or two before 
for his transactions in connection with a fraudulent joint-stock 
company; about dress and jewellery; about dinners and evening 
parties ; about all the follies and sins and vanities of the day. This 
made his sermons effective. Men of business knew what he meant 
when he talked about honest trading. 'Women knew what he meant 
when he talked about simplicity of living. Masters and servants, 
parents and children all had their turn, and could hardly miss the 
intention of his lessons. He was not satisfied with insisting on the 
duty of being unselfish ; he attacked the selfishness which would not 
do municipal work that happened to be unpleasant. He was not 
satisfied with glorifying patriotism ; he glorified the courage of the 
men who committed themselves to a righteous political cause in its 
unpopular days, instead of waiting for the hour of its triumph. 

The strength of his moral teaching was largely derived from the 
firmness of his own conviction that the laws which govern human 
life are not to be evaded; that they assert their authority with 
relentless severity ; that it is of no use to try to cheat them; that 
they have no pity; that we must obey them or else suffer the con- 
sequences of our disobedience. He insisted, with a frequency, an 
earnestness, and an energy which showed the depth of his own sense 
of the importance of this part of his teaching, that what a man sows 
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he must also reap—no matter though he has sown ignorantly or 
carelessly ; that the facts of the physical and moral universe have a 
stern reality; and that, if we refuse to learn and to recognise the 
facts, the best intentions are unavailing. The iron girder must 
be strong enough to bear the weight that is put upon it, or else it 
will give way—no matter whether the girder is meant to support 
the roof of a railway station, or the floor of a church, or the gallery 
of a theatre. Hard work is necessary for success in business, and 
the man who works hardest—other things being equal—is ‘most 
likely to succeed, whether he is a saint or a sinner. A lie, no matter 
whether a man has persuaded himself that he is doing right in telling 
it, is a lie still; and sooner or later a lie will come home to the man 
that tells it. The facts of the universe are steadfast and not to be 
changed by human fancies or follies; the laws of the universe are 
relentless, and will not relax in the presence of human weakness or 
give way under the pressure of human passion and force. 

Whether Mr. Dawson carried this principle, which had so great a 
place in his moral teaching, to its legitimate and ultimate results, I 
cannot tell. He was a religious teacher, and recognised the tran- 
scendent sacredness, awfulness, and glory of the spiritual relations 
of men. It is also true in these supreme relations that you cannot 
alter the facts or change the laws. I think that he would have 
acknowledged this. There was a masculine sense about him and a 
courage which would have made it impossible for him to decline to 
apply to the highest life of men one of the central principles of his 
teaching. But I am not sure whether he made it quite clear that 
the principle required this application. There were many persons 
who seldom heard him preach—perhaps there were some who heard 
him often—who thought that he maintained that it does not matter 
what a man believes in relation to religious truth, if he only lives 
up to his light. I can easily imagine how they might have been led 
to form this conclusion. Like most other men who have learned the 
secret of speaking with effect to large audiences, he was in the habit 
of saying one thing at a time, and the one thing which he had to say 
he said with such energy that those who heard him might incon- 
siderately imagine that the particular truth he was illustrating was 
the only truth worth thinking about. He had so keen a sense of 
the peremptory importance of sincerity, and of what he called 
‘reality,’ that when he was denouncing the opposite vices, some 
people might suppose that in his judgment the sincerity of a man’s 
convictions made their truth very unimportant. But this was con- 
trary to the whole spirit and genius of his teaching on those subjects 
upon which he spoke most frequently and most forcibly. You must 
get at the real facts; you must shape your life according to the 
actual laws, or you are ruined—this was what he was never weary 
of reiterating. No matter though you are sincerely convinced that 
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protection to native industry will secure commercial prosperity, you 
must abolish protective duties, or the industry of the nation will be 
repressed. No matter though you have a most devout and con- 
scientious belief that by mere praying you can save a town from 
typhoid fever ; if the drainage is bad and the water foul, praying will 
never save the town from typhoid. No matter how deep and strong 
your faith that you will get on in business by merely reading the 
Bible, and teaching in a Sunday school, and holding a right religious 
creed ; you will soon be in the Bankruptcy Court unless you avoid 
bad debts, unless you are punctual, unless you are industrious, 
and unless you know how to keep your shelves clear of dead stock. 
You cannot make a universe for yourself out of your own head. 
Water drowns, fire burns, whether you like it or not. The condi- 
tions of human life are fixed; it is of no use arguing against them ; 
it is of no use to complain of them. You must confess the authority 
of moral laws—whether you confess their authority or not, you will 
suffer for breaking them. You must respect the reality of facts— 
whether you respect it or not, the facts will remain. How well’ I 
remember the vigour and vehemence with which Mr. Dawson used to 
insist on these stern but wholesome truths. 

It would be strange if these truths became false as soon as they 
are applied to the religious side of the life of man. The spiritual 
universe is no more to be made out of a man’s own head than the 
material universe or the moral universe. There, too, the conditions 
of human life are fixed. There, too, we have to respect the facts, 
and, whether we respect them or not, the facts remain. There, too, 
we have to confess the authority of the actual laws, and, whether we 
confess it or not, we shall suffer for breaking them. To suppose that, 
in relation to the spiritual universe, it is safe or right to believe what 
we think it pleasant to believe—to suppose that, because we think it 
is eminently desirable that the spiritual universe should be ordered 
in a particular way, therefore we are at liberty to act as though this 
were certainly the way in which it is ordered, and that, though we 
happen to be wrong, it will make no difference—is surely very prepos- 
terous. No; water drowns, fire burns, whether we believe it or not. 
No belief of ours will change the facts, or reverse the laws of the 
spiritual universe. It is our first business to discover the laws, and 
to learn how the facts stand. 

To persons who are under thirty it is difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to give any impression of the remarkable revolution through 
which speculative thought in this country has passed since Mr. 
Dawson came to Birmingham. At that time the philosophy of Mr. 
Mill was only struggling for ascendency. Mr. Mill’s reign seems now 
to be over, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, who was then unknown, and 
who, if I am not mistaken, was writing occasional articles for the 
Nonconformist newspaper in defence of the doctrine of Laissez-faire, 
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has succeeded to his ascendency. The men who claimed to be the repre- 
sentatives of the liberal thought of those days maintained a philosophy 
which is the precise antithesis of the philosophy which underlies 
what claims to be the liberal thought of our owntimes. Those of us 
who five-and-twenty years ago were in revolt against authority never 
dreamt that we were to look to physiologists to explain to us the 
mystery of thought and passion and the moral lifeof man. A know- 
ledge of organic chemistry and of the structure of cells and tissues 
was not supposed to give any authority on questions affecting 
the higher relations and the future destiny of the human race. It 
was not imagined that, because a man was a good judge of canvas, 
and knew all about the chemistry of painters’ colours, he was neces- 
sarily an infallible art critic ; or that even the best of organ-builders 
were on a higher musical level than Beethoven or Mozart. Nous 
avons changé tout cela. But a generation ago Locke and his suc- 
cessors were under a cloud; it was the ‘note’ of narrow and old- 
fashioned thinking to speak of them with any respect. Kant and 
Fichte and Schelling and Hegel were supposed to be the only men 
whose rival claims to mould the philosophy of the future deserved 
any serious consideration. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Francis Newman, 
Mr. Theodore Parker, and Mr. Thomas Carlyle—or, rather, certain 
superficial aspects of Mr. Carlyle’s teaching—fascinated and inspired 
the younger and more ardent minds. Some of us were still under 
the spell of the poetry of Wordsworth, and of the teaching of Cole- 
ridge. Our fundamental principle was the moral freedom of man. 
The writers whose words sent the keenest thrill through our whole 
moral life taught us that conscience was an awful and divine 
Power—that our spiritual nature was capable of wonderful intui- 
tions and of a direct knowledge of God. They maintained that the 
Church had been in the wrong, not because she had taught that 
some men in ages long past had received inspiration from heaven, 
but because she had refused to acknowledge that inspiration is within 
the reach of all upright and devout souls. The air was full of these 
stimulating and ambitious theories. In a new sense the day of 
Pentecost seemed fully come—a Pentecost not merely for the disciples 
in the upper chamber who believed in Christ, but for all men, whether 
they believed in Christ or not. Most young men who had any 
intellectual freedom and any moral susceptibility felt the intoxication 
of this teaching, and talked as though they were full of new wine. 

Mr. Dawson, when I used to hear him, was an ardent apostle of 
the transcendental philosophy. He fully caught its spirit, uniting 
with it, however, a shrewdness and sagacity of ethical teaching which 
saved him from vagueness and unreality. I do not know whether he 
held on to his early faith, or whether he modified it; but it is my 
impression that to the last the intuitional, rather than the scientific, 
method determined the substance of his thought. 
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I suppose that the most common impression which Mr. Dawson 
produced on the popular mind came from his irreconcilable hostility 
to creeds and theological systems. When he began to preach, the 
theological system of Nonconformist churches was beginning to show 
signs of decay. Calvinism in its severe and strong form, which had 
been the theory of orthodox Nonconformists up to the middle or the 
close of the last century, had already almost disappeared. It had 
been melted down into what used to be called Moderate Calvinism, 
a system which had neither the logic of the older theory to satisfy 
the understanding, nor its tremendous solemnity and awfulness to 
command the fear and wonder of the heart. The traditional theory 
of the atonement was beginning to give way. Evangelical preachers 
and theologians were always protesting against what was called 
the commercial view of the death of Christ, and some of them 
were trying to recast the theory of Grotius—a mere politician’s 
theory—-which represented the atonement as necessary in order to 
give the universe a solemn impression of the evil of sin. There 
was a great deal of uneasiness even among those who most firmly 
held the substance of Evangelical truth. They felt that the forms 
in which the truth had been stated were no longer tenable; they 
were quietly and timidly revising their definitions and re-examining 
their theories. They were using old language, for as yet they had 
no other language to use; but they were more or less distinctly 
conscious—even some of the most Evangelical of them—that they 
were not using the old language in the old sense. When they talked 
of the natural and total depravity of man, they did not intend the 
phrase to represent the precise doctrine which the phrase was in- 
vented to express. When they talked of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, they did not really mean that by a legal fiction God 
considered that we had lived the perfect life which Christ had lived. 
Mr. Dawson could not endure what to him seemed the terrible un- 
reality of this state of things. He wanted words to stand for con- 
victions, and if the convictions had gone he thought that the words 
should go too. He went, therefore, into open revolt. He assailed the 
traditional creeds with all the resources of his satire and ridicule. His 
assaults were extremely unpleasant, and most persons who clung to 
the Evangelical faith thought them extremely unjust. 

Looking back upon those early years of his ministry, when I 
suppose that his vehemence against Evangelicalism was most intense— 
although it has sometimes been intense enough in recent years—I 
think we can judge him more fairly than it was possible to judge him 
then. What the Evangelicals felt—what many of them felt at least— 
was this: that the doctrines he attacked were not the doctrines they 
actually held, but a gross and coarse and intolerable conception of 
those doctrines. They therefore resented his criticism. But he 
might have said in reply: ‘Why then don’t you give up the set 
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phrases in which you express your faith? If you don’t mean that 
men are wholly depraved by nature, that there is no virtue or possi- 
bility of virtue in the unregenerate, that truthfulness and justice 
and kindness in a heathen are no better than lying, injustice, and 
cruelty—why, in the name of common sense and common honesty, do 
you still speak of the natural and total depravity of mankind? If 
you don’t mean that God sees no sin in believers, why do you talk of 
Christ’s righteousness being imputed to them?’ Similar questions 
might have been pressed in relation to many other articles of the 
Evangelical creed. And he might have gone on to say, only in 
keener, sharper, and more scornful language than I can command, 
that when words no longer represent convictions a man is doing him- 
self and everybody else immeasurable harm by continuing to use the 
words. Nor do I see what effective defence the Evangelicals could 
have offered to his attack when made in this form. 

The only possible reply, as it seems to me, would have been some- 
thing like this: ‘ We are quite sure from the authority of Christ and 
of the apostles, and from our own personal consciousness, that there 
is a profound truth underlying every one of these expressions and 
definitions of doctrine, which we admit are open to the most hostile 
criticism ; and as yet we have not learned how to express the truth in 
any better way. We donot really mean that man is totally depraved; 
but what we do mean about man’s spiritual condition while he is 
destitute of the life of God is something very terrible, and we have 
not yet found out any exact way of saying it. We do not really mean 
that Christ’s righteousness is actually imputed to us, as one man’s 
good deeds are sometimes imputed by mistake to another, but we 
are vividly conscious that through what Christ is we have access to 
God, and that Christ is the very strength and joy of our life. We 
cannot state the truth clearly; we see it, we feel it, but we cannot 
put it into right words. The nearest words we can get are these 
words from which you draw such grotesque and offensive consequences.’ 
Still Mr. Dawson might have replied, and replied with great force: ‘ I 
hold you to your words; I shall take it for granted that you mean 
what you say. This is the most charitable hypothesis. If this 
language of your creed does not represent your real thought, the 
curse of unreality is upon you; and the poison of it will consume your 
very life.’ 

The position of many Evangelicals was in some respects ludicrous; in 
some respects censurable; in some respects pathetic. It was ludicrous, 
for many of them felt that the language in which they were expressing 
their deepest convictions was indefensible, and yet they had no other 
language in which the convictions could be expressed. Their moral 
nature, their spiritual life, clung with invincible fidelity to the truths 
and facts which they meant to affirm by the phrases they were using; 
but the phrases represented a theory of these truths and facts which 
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they were discovering to be intellectually untenable; and yet, as they 
were unable to construct any other theory, it was impossible for them 
to use any other phrases. They were, therefore, constantly using 
language which misrepresented their own meaning, and they were 
more than half conscious of it. 

Their position was also -censurable. The right course would 
have been to say frankly: ‘We have given up the theory which sug- 
gested the traditional language about total depravity, though we 
believe as strongly as our fathers did that man cannot live for God, 
except as he receives the life of God ; we have given up the theory 
which suggested the traditional language about “ imputed righteous- 
ness,” though we also believe with our whole heart that Christ is 
our wisdom, our righteousness, our sanctification and redemption.’ 
Of course the frank policy was not without its dangers. Some of us who 
gave up the old phrases, and made open war upon the theories out of 
which they sprang, had to endure suspicion; it was commonly 
reported that we did not preach the Gospel; we were branded as 
‘heretics. We had not the slightest right to complain of this. 
Men who give blows must expect to receive them. If you attack a 
popular creed, either in its substance or its form, it is unreasonable 
to make an outcry because people do not like it. Of course they do 
not like it, and they will say so. If they liked it, the attack would 
be unnecessary. 

But the position of the Evangelicals had its pathetic aspects. 
Here were large numbers of men who, in connection with Evangelical 
churches, had come to know, and to love, and to obey God; the sub- 
stance of the Evangelical faith had been verified in their personal 
life, and in the personal life of the Christian people with whom 
they had the closest religious sympathy. That Christ was the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the express image of His person, that 
through the death of Christ they had been relieved from the con- 
sciousness of guilt and been able to rely, with perfect trust, on God, 
that they had received a new life from the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost—a life by which they had already entered into the very king- 
dom of heaven—that they had direct access to God through their 
faith in Christ—all this they knew. These were not matters of mere 
belief, but of personal knowledge. And yet the language in which 
they and their fathers had been accustomed to express these great 
facts implied theological theories, some of which were now seen to 
be indefensible. It was impossible for them to speak about the 
spiritual truths of which they were most certain, without using words 
which were created by certain human speculations about these truths ; 
and these speculations they rejected. Their position had its pathetic 
aspects, and called for sympathy as well as for censure. 

Nor was the difficulty of their position a difficulty of language 
merely. With large numbers of thoughtful men, the demands of the 
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speculative intellect are imperative. It is not enough that isolated 
moral and spiritual facts are known to be real, and that isolated 
moral and spiritual laws are known to be authoritative. The intel- 
lect is restless and dissatisfied until these facts and laws are organised 
into a theological system. But to many thoughtful Evangelicals, as I 
have said, the theological system in which they had been trained seemed 
to be fast breaking up, though the facts and the laws of which it was 
the scientific statement and explanation remained. Some Nonconfor- 
mist congregations will probably remember with what earnestness, and 
perhaps with what wearisome reiteration, certain young ministers, a 
quarter of a century ago, used to maintain that, while we had the ma- 
terials of our faith still, we had to rebuild our theological system. The 
heart—the central life of the soul—had its dwelling-place in God; 
but the intellect was without shelter, was beaten upon by the wind 
and rain of a troubled and tempestuous age. There were some who 
still clung to the ruins of the decaying system, though the walls 
were rent and the roof was unsound. They did their best to patch 
and to repair it. Any shelter seemed better than none. There were 
others who resolved to attempt the work of reconstruction. How 
they have succeeded—whether the new building is of ‘ gold, silver, 
and precious stones,’ or whether with better material they have put 
into it ‘ wood, hay, and stubble,’ who can tell? The fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is. 

I am not sure that Mr. Dawson was able to sympathise with this 
craving for a theological system. I think he disparaged the function 
of the intellect in relation to religious truth. His genius was not 
scientific. In the spiritual universe he was content to wonder at the 
glory of the stars without speculating on the laws which determine 
their real or apparent motions. To him, it was enough that flowers 
are beautiful; he was conscious of no imperious necessity compelling 
him to inquire into the laws of their structure and growth. His 
intellect was critical rather than systematic ; and he was still greater 
as an artist than as a critic. In dealing with any moral and religious 
truth, it was not his way to give you a map of the country such as 
a lieutenant in the Ordnance Department would produce, or a 
measurement of the ground such as a surveyor would give you, or a 
plan of the building such as would be prepared in an architect’s 
office; he sat down with his canvas and colours, and gave you a 
picture. Wonderful pictures he sometimes painted. But there are 
many of us who are not satisfied with pictures, however noble and 
beautiful. We want a map of the country over which we have to 
travel, a survey of the estate which we have to cultivate, and a plan 
of the house in which we have to live. The map, the survey, and 
the plan are the work of theologians. At the best they are imper- 
fect. They have to be revised and changed from age to age. But 
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to those who know how to use them they seem very valuable; to 
many of us they seem indispensable. 

The special characteristic of Mr. Dawson’s genius to which I am 
now referring explains how it was that so many persons were accus- 
tomed to say that they were unable to discover what he believed. 
They could not put together the things they heard from him. His 
exact creed was not apparent. The explanation is that he was an 
artist and a poet. We cannot get to understand the theory of sound 
from Shelley’s ode to the skylark, or the theory of colour from Words- 
worth’s verses about the rainbow: for theories we must plod our way 
through scientific treatises which are much harder to read. Nor do 
we get engravings of Elijah Walton’s pictures if we want to learn 
how the roads and the passes run in Switzerland; we buy a map 
which is far less beautiful to look at. In theology, Mr. Dawson gave 
his congregation the poem and the picture, not the scientific treatise 
or the map. When I used to hear him, he was too much disposed 
to speak about the map and the treatise as though they were quite 
worthless. This is apt to be the way of artists; but the scientific 
intellect is not to be defrauded of its rights, and the reign of theolo- 
gical science is not yet over. 

In the services at the Church of the Saviour, as I remember them, 
his prayers and the manner in which he read the Scriptures were, if 
possible, more remarkable than his sermons. I never heard any 
man read the Bible as he read it. It was genuine reading, not 
dramatic recitation—the dramatic recitation of the Bible is irreve- 
rent and offensive. But if he was reading a narrative he read it, 
not indeed as if he were telling the story himself, but as if he 
too had seen what he was reading about, and as if, while he read, 
the whole story lived again in his imagination and in his heart. 
If he was reading a psalm, he read it, not as some men read a 
psalm—as though he had written it, which is the dramatic style, 
and which seems to me false in art and morally presumptuous—but 
while he was reading you felt as if the words of the Psalmist recalled 
to him the brightest and the saddest passages in his own history, and 
as if these personal experiences naturally led him to read with a tone 
and an emphasis which were in perfect sympathy with the Psalmist’s 
thought and feeling. His prayers were never to be forgotten. In 
their mere form they were very beautiful. I remember sitting next 
him at a lunch after the ceremonial opening of some public building 
at which a prayer had been read by aclergyman. Something was 
said about the prayer being very suitable to the occasion, but I re- 
marked that there was one word in it which jarred very much with 
the rest. The prayer was written on the model of the collects in the 
Prayer-book: the word which offended me was some modern and 
half-technical word which, if known at all in their time, the com- 
pilers of the Prayer-book would have instinctively avoided. ‘ Y@s,’ 
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he answered, ‘the word was quite out of place. I make it a rule never 
to use in prayer any word that has come into the language since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Of course, this was not a rule which either 
he or any other man would make an absolute law; but people who 
heard his prayers will understand what he meant by it. The old 
words are the words which are richest in a thousand associations ; 
they are the words which we have read in great poets, and when we 
hear them they rouse half-slumbering memories—they touch in- 
numerable strings in the imagination and the heart which answer 
with a sympathetic sound. It was natural, and therefore safe, for 
him to pray in this language; for our old literature was familiar to 
him. For most other men to attempt to follow his example would 
only make their prayers very artificial. 

But the form of his prayers, beautiful as it was, was less remark- 
able than their ‘substance. I am obliged, of course, to trust my 
early impressions of them, but these impressions were confirmed by 
the services at which I have been occasionally present in later years.? 
They were prayers to break one’s heart. They were often penetrated 
with an unutterable sadness. Often they were the echo from a 
human soul in our own times of the old words: ‘ Out of the depths 
of a great sorrow and darkness have I cried to thee, O Lord: I wait 
for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in His word doI hope. My 
soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for the morning. 
I say more than they that watch for the morning; when will the 
day dawn? when will the night be over?’ The confessions of 
weakness and of sin seemed to come from a soul that had sunk into 
a very abyss of self-humiliation. At other times there was quiet 
trust in the pity and goodness of God—the trust of a child who 
had sinned, but who was sure of its Father’s love. The interces- 
sions for people in all kinds of trouble were deeply pathetic. To 
me his prayers were a striking proof of the power which the Old 
Testament exerted over his religious life. They were much more 
like the prayers of David than like the prayers of St. Paul; only they 
were filled with the more tender humanity which has been created 
by the Christian revelation. The faith of his prayers seemed to me 
the faith of the Psalmists; the sorrow the sorrow of the Psalmists; 
the hope the hope of the Psalmists; the praise the praise of the 
Psalmists. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. The great ideas of the Old 
Testament concerning God, and the righteousness of God, and. the 
pity of God, and the law of God, with the sense of that human 
brotherhood which is one of the great ideas of the New Testament, 


? Mrs. Dawson has lately published a collection of her husband’s Prayers (Henry 
8. King and Co.). Ihave not yet had time to examine them, and cannot tell to what 
extent they justify the criticisms based on my remembrance of the Prayers which 
I heard. 
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formed the substance of his religious thought. The theology of the 
Epistles, whatever may have been his real position in relation to it, 
was not in the same sense a part of his life ; and the sense of triumph 
and the breadth of unclouded light which characterise the prayers of 
St. Paul can come only from the Pauline theology. 

It is not for me to attempt to estimate the moral and spiritual 
results of Mr. Dawson’s religious work. Mr. Tooth of Hatcham could 
hardly be trusted to give a very accurate account of the good or evil 
influence exerted by the Dean of Westminster on the religious 
faith and life of the English people. I prefer to think of what the 
Evangelicals—it was the Evangelicals that he assailed most fiercely 
—may learn from his ministry. They should learn—I trust that 
many of them who knew him well have learned—that religion is 
not a mere intellectual theory, or a sentiment, or an emotion, but 
that it claims imperial authority over the whole of human life, 
and that this authority must be definitely asserted. Evangelical 
ministers were at one time too much disposed to think that if the 
heart is right everything will be right. They forgot that men who 
mean well may act badly, and that if it is important to instruct 
the intellect in theological doctrine, it is equally important to in- 
struct the conscience in moral practice. They also forgot the prayer 
which Christ himself taught his disciples, ‘Let thy will be done 
on earth even as it is done in heaven;’ or, if they did not forget it, 
they thought that Christian men were doing the will of God when 
they left large provinces of human duty wholly in the hands of 
those who profess no loyalty to God’s authority. Evangelical 
preachers are rapidly escaping, if they have not quite escaped, from 
mistakes which naturally resulted from the history of the Evan- 
gelical party in this country during the last hundred years. They 
have learned that it is necessary to talk to the most spiritual men 
about very common moral duties, and that, instead of deserting 
Christ by engaging earnestly in political work, political work is part 
of the service which Christian men owe to their Master. Mr. Dawson, 
I think, helped to teach these lessons. 

I think, too, that Evangelicals ought to be grateful to him for 
compelling them to consider whether their traditional theological 
creed was the true intellectual representation of their inner spiritual 
faith. He did this part of his work roughly, but I think that he 
did it effectively. To what extent he led people to confound the mere 
theological definitions and expressions of great spiritual truths with 
the truths themselves, and therefore to renounce the truths because 
the theological representation of them was untenable, I cannot 
tell. That this happened in some cases is, I suppose, certain ; per- 
haps it happened in many. Perhaps there were many who lost faith 
in the Trinity because he made them think that the account of the 
Trinity in the Athanasian Creed was unintelligible; many who lost 
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faith in the truth that Christ is God manifest in the flesh because he 
destroyed their previous theory of the incarnation ; many who lost 
faith in the atonement because he showed that some popular concep- 
tions and illustrations of the mystery are intellectually incoherent and 
morally offensive ; many who lost faith in the awful reality of judg- 
ment to come, and of the terrible doom with which Christ threatens 
the impenitent, because he made them revolt from a theory which 
asserts that the impenitent will be condemned to everlasting torment 
and everlasting sin. 

If this was the result of his teaching, the responsibility of it does 
not all belong to him. Orthodox and Evangelical preachers should 
learn to discriminate between the great facts revealed to us by God 
and our human explanations and theories of the facts. We should 
learn that there is a vast difference between the majestic splendour of 
sun and stars and our astronomical theories. Theories, those of us 
who have any scientific instinct cannot help forming; but we must 
not teach men to imagine that the existence of the solar system 
stands or falls with the truth of our scientific speculations. 

A man may worship Christ with a worship as profound as that 
which he renders to the Father, may accept Christ as the Lord of 
his life, may do homage to Christ as the moral ruler of the race and 
the final judge of mankind; he may rely on Christ for spiritual life 
and strength ; and yet he may not be satisfied with any account that 
we give of the incarnation. A man may rely on the death of 
Christ as the ground on which he hopes for the forgiveness of sin, 
and yet he may think the various Evangelical theories of the atone- 
ment untenable. Creeds and systems change from age to age. 
They wax old as a garment, as a vesture shall they be folded up, 
and they shall be changed; but the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever, the eternal spring of life and hope to all generations. 

The great theologians of past generations claim immortal 
honour for their sanctity, for their patient labour, for their learning, 
for their intellectual strength and subtlety. But the light which 
shone from heaven in their days is shining still. We, too, may sit 
with Christ in the upper room at Jerusalem, may listen for ourselves 
to the Sermon on the Mount. St. Paul comes to us as willingly as 
he came to Augustine and to Calvin; if we have a heart to listen 
and to learn, he tells us all that he told them; and we, too, may 
attempt to construct from his teaching a conception of the ways of 
God to man. We can read for ourselves what Athanasius read con- 
cerning the Word that was with God and was God, but was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. Nor do I believe that because we are so 
remote from apostolic times we are less competent than the men of 
earlier centuries —other things being equal—to form true conceptions 
concerning the character of God and the work of redemption. The 
history of the Church is not wasted. As time has gone on, out of the 
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very crimes of Christendom there has come a clearer apprehension of 
the will of God and a deeper sorrow for having resisted it. From 
its very errors, and from the moral and spiritual evils which those 
errors have created, there has come a nobler and more exact know- 
ledge of Christian truth. 

John Robinson’s words to the Pilgrim Fathers express the right 
temper of a Christian theologian. ‘ He was very confident the Lord had 
more light and truth yet to break forth out of His Holy Word.’ The 
genius, the learning, the moral and spiritual conflicts of good men, 
their sorrows and their joys, bring fresh illustrations, in every new 
century, to the open mysteries of the Christian revelation. To despise 
the creeds in which the noblest intellects of Christendom in past 
times found rest is presumptuous folly ; to suppose that these creeds 
are a final and exact statement of all that the Church can ever know 
is to forget that in every creed there are two elements-—the divine 
substance and the human form. The form must change with the 
changing thoughts of men, and even the substance may come to shine 
with clearer light, and to reveal unsuspected glories, as God and man 
come nearer together. 

R. W. Date. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
CoNncLUSION. 


Ir was obvious that the success of the Exhibition of 1851 would 
lead to a movement for its repetition, especially as its ‘beneficial 
effects upon’ science and art as applied’ to productive industry had 
already become so manifest. The Society of Arts was once more the 
first to move in the matter, and in December 1858 applied to the 
Commissioners to learn whether they would undertake the manage- 
ment of a Second Exhibition, to be held in 1861. The outbreak of 
war on the Continent led to a postponement of the question; but on 
its early conclusion the subject was again reopened. The Prince 
Consort, though anxious to promote the success of such an Exhibition, 
had in the meantime carefully considered whether it would be possible 
for him personally to take any active part in connection with it, and 
came to the decision that he could not do so; and it is needless to 
say that, without his co-operation, the Commissioners of 1851 could 
not be expected to manage so vast an undertaking. The Society of 
Arts had meanwhile collected subscriptions to a guarantee fund from 
455 persons to the extent of more than 300,000/. (subsequently in- 
creased to about 450,000/.), and applied to the Commissioners for 
the grant of a site on their estate, Lord Granville, Lord Chandos (now 
the Duke of Buckingham), Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Dilke, and 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn consenting to conduct the Exhibition in 1862. 
After protracted negotiations, the Commissioners agreed to grant, rent 
free, for the purposes of the Exhibition, the space of about 164 acres 
lying to the south of the Horticultural Gardens, to which some 7 
acres were subsequently added as annexes on the east and west of the 
Gardens for the exhibition of raw produce and machinery. Whilst 
the bulk of the buildings to be erected might be more or less tem- 
porary in their nature, it was stipulated that an acre in extent of them 
should be of a permanent character, costing not less than 20,000l. 
(the centre portion, in fact, of the picture galleries facing Cromwell 
Road that were afterwards erected), which were to be leased after the 
Exhibition to the Society of Arts at a small ground rent,and applied 
by them to future exhibitions and other purposes. If the Exhibition 
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were a failure, these permanent buildings might be removed; if a 
suecess to such an extent as to admit of the payment out of the 
surplus profits of 10,000/. to the Commissioners, the latter agreed 
to reserve the whole 164 acres for another Great Exhibition in 1872. 
The Commissioners, in addition to the large extent of land lent by 
them, gave the use of the whole of the southern horticultural arcades 
(with the consent of the society) as refreshment rooms during the 
Exhibition, and expended themselves a further sum of 17,000/. in 
making those rooms permanent and substantial. The managers of 
the Exhibition were incorporated by royal charter in February 1861 
as ‘The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862.’ 

The building erected for the Exhibition was designed by Captain 
Fowke, and the contractors for its erection were Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas. Its distinguishing features were two colossal domes, 260 
feet high, and 160 feet in diameter (or more than that of St. Peter’s), 
connected by a nave 800 feet long, 100 feet high, and 85 feet wide, 
with a closed roof, and lighted by a range of clerestory windows. 
The domes opened laterally into spacious transepts, and the nave 
into a wide central avenue, and endless side aisles and galleries roofed 
with glass. The annexes already spoken of were temporary struc- 
tures, while the whole frontage of 1,150 feet constituted the great 
permanent picture galleries, of solid brick, and 50 feet in width, 
with towers at each end. 

The building contract with Messrs. Kelk and Lucas was of a 
peculiar character. They were to be paid in any case 200,000/. for 
the hire of the building, as well as all receipts for admission between 
450,000/. and 550,000/., making a maximum of 300,000/. for the 
hire. If this sum was paid, the centre acre of the picture galleries 
was to become the property of the Society of Arts, under their agree- 
ment with the Commissioners. The whole building might be pur- 
chased for the further sum of 130,000/., making its total cost, if left 
on the ground, 430,000/. The great public interest taken in the 
Exhibition, and the extraordinary number of applications to be 
allowed to exhibit, both from this and from foreign countries, as well 
as the large amount of the guarantee fund, seemed to make it certain 
that the various stipulations of the agreement with the Society of 
Arts would be fulfilled. 

But now, when everything promised so well for the success of 
the second Great Exhibition in this country, a sudden and unexpected 
blow fell upon the Royal Commission of 1851, from the effects of 
which it has never to this day recovered. The Prince Consort, after 
a very short illness, was called to his rest on the 14th of December, 
1861. Words would fail me if I attempted to describe, what has 
already been so well described by others, the heavy loss inflicted by 
the Prince’s premature death on the country at large, on the interests 
of science and art in general, and on the Commission in particulaa, 
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and the beneficent schemes which, under his guiding hand and untiring 
zeal, it was engaged in fostering. Nor would it become me here to 
speak of the bitterness of the merely personal loss sustained by an 
obscure individual who was privileged for many years to render his 
humble assistance to one whom he had learned to look up to and 
revere, as amongst the wisest, the noblest, and the purest of the sons 
of men. 

The Commissioners presented an address of condolence to 

the Queen on her bereavement. Of the thirty who signed it, 
fourteen have already followed their illustrious President to the 
grave. 
After an interregnum of more than two years, during which time 
Lord Granville, as Chairman of the Finance Committee, took the 
lead in the management, Lord Derby was elected President of the 
Commission in April 1864, with the concurrence of Her Majesty. 
From that date until his death five years later, he took the greatest 
interest in the affairs of the Commission, and devoted much of his 
time and remarkable business talents to the advancement of its in- 
terests. He was succeeded,in February 1870, by the present Presi- 
dent, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who, on his part, in the midst of 
the endless claims upon his time, has ever been active and zealous in 
the discharge of the duties of his office. 

The Exhibition of 1862 opened, therefore, under a cloud of evil 
augury. Instead of a state ceremony, graced, as in 1851, with the 
presence of the Sovereign and her Consort, and without a single sad 
association to interfere with its brilliant success, its opening on the 
1st of May was performed, in the presence of more than 25,000 persons, 
by a special Royal Commission of seven of the leading personages of 
the country. This is not the place to trace its history, which was 
fully recorded in the report presented and published by the 1862 
Commissioners in the following year. For the present purpose it 
may be stated that, although in six months of an exceptionally wet 
year it was visited by more than 6,100,000 persons (a number slightly 
larger than that visiting the Exhibition of 1851), the expenses con- 
nected with it were so enormous, especially in respect of the cost of 
the building, that no available surplus whatever remained. Fortu- 
nately, the peculiarity of the terms of the building contract, com- 
bined with the liberality of Mr. (now Sir John) Kelk, one of the 
contractors, rendered any call on the guarantors unnecessary. The 
Commissioners of 1862 were unable to pay the 10,000/. necessary to 
insure the ground being reserved for another Exhibition, nor was 
the Society of Arts in a position to claim the acre of permanent 
buildings referred to. The whole structure remained the absolute 
property of the contractors, and notice for its removal was served 
upon them by the 1851 Commissioners, as the ground landlords of 


the estate. 
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It was known that at this time the Government were considering 
the means of finding space for various national institutions ; and this, 
combined with an often-expressed feeling of regret at the apprvach- 
ing entire destruction of buildings of which a considerable portion 
(especially the admirable picture galleries) was permanent in cha- 
racter, led to negotiations being opened between the Government on 
the one hand, and the Commissioners and the contractors on the other, 
as the respective owners of the site and of the buildings, for their 
purchase by the nation, although premonitory symptoms of opposition 
were not wanting. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas finally agreed to sell the 
buildings for 80,000/., being 50,000/. less than they were to have 
received from the 1862 Commissioners. The total further cost of 
making the buildings substantial throughout, and permanently avail- 
able for public objects, was estimated at 284,000/., of which only 
25,000/. would be required in the first instance. 

The Commissioners, in consideration of the national objects in 
view, and on a clear understanding that the property should be ex- 
clusively and permanently used for purposes of science and art, agreed 
to sell the 164 acres of land, then valued at a quarter of a million 
sterling (and now worth nearer half a million), for 120,000/., in- 
cluding in the sale the two wings of the permanent refreshment 
rooms, of the further value of 30,0001. Of this sum, 67,000/. was 
to be paid at once, in order to enable the Commissioners to dis- 
charge mortgages to that amount on the property to be sold, and the 
balance of 53,000/. in 1864. In agreeing to these liberal terms. 
it never occurred to the Commissioners that the House of Commons 
would consent to buy the land unless it also bought the buildings 
upon it. But in this they were deceived; for Parliament, if 
adverse to a doubtful bargain, knew well enough when it had got a 
good one. 

During these negotiations with the Government the public con- 
troversy as to the merits or demerits of the Exhibition buildings 
waxed louder and louder, and at last assumed tremendous propor- 
tions, as if the destinies of the empire were at stake. The press 
was, as usual, divided in opinion ; the old war-cry of ‘ court pressure” 
and ‘ undue influence’ resounded. Amateur and casual as well as 
professed and professional artists, authors, and architects, poets, 
pedants, and politicians, rushed wildly into the fray ; every one who 
had a right to an opinion uttered it with no uncertain voice, and 
very many who had not did the samé; and there is even reason to 
believe that more than one Cabinet Council was held on the subject. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, to describe in words the scenes 
which took place in the House of Commons on the 15th of June and 
the 2nd of July, 1863, when the respective votes for the purchase of the 
site of the Exhibition buildings and of the buildings themselves were 
discussed in Committee of Supply. For tumultuous uproar, especially 
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on the second day, they have never been exceeded. I watched the 
whole proceedings from under the gallery. 

The debate on the 15th of June, after a little preliminary skirmish- 
ing which indicated the existence of much angry feeling, was opened 
by Lord Palmerston, as Prime Minister, in a conciliatory and judicious 
speech, in which he dwelt much on the constantly increasing value 
of land in London and the difficulty of obtaining sites for public 
purposes. The array of figures quoted by him were stated with mar- 
vellous clearness. With a view to disarming opposition on the part 
of the representatives of the learned societies, who were afraid of 
being hurried off nolentes volentes to the Exhibition buildings, Lord 
Palmerston promised that no such removal should be forced upon them. 
A similar pledge was given by him with regard to the National Gallery. 
Probably foreseeing that the land purchase was regarded by the House 
with a much more favourable eye than the purchase of the buildings 
(which last, however, he stoutly defended), he adroitly ended by saying 
that, ‘for the convenience of discussion, the two votes would be 
proposed separately, an arrangement most distasteful to the enemies 
of South Kensington. 

Mr. Gregory, the present Governor of Ceylon, then moved the 
rejection of the vote. His speech, instead of being confined to the 


specific question of the land purchase, consisted mainly of a violent 


attack, which was vehemently cheered, on the proposal to purchase 
the buildings, although it was not technically before the House. 
His chief authority was Mr. Robert Mallet, described as an eminent 
engineer and a chief assistant of Sir Charles Barry in the erection 
of the Houses of Parliament. This gentleman, in his letters to Mr. 
Gregory, which were read amidst wild cheers, indulged in violent 
abuse of the buildings in their minutest details, and of Mr. Hunt, 
the Government surveyor, who had reported favourably of them. 
Mr. Gregory himself spoke to an appreciative and loudly applauding 
audience of the ‘craving, meddling, flattering, toadying, self-seeking 
clique that had established itself at Kensington.’ 

Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, followed, and op- 
posed to Mr. Mallet, whose name he then heard for the first time, the 
better known authorities of Sir William Fairbairn and Mr. Baker, 
the engineer to the London and North-Western Railway, who had 
been on the Building Committee of the Exhibition, and approved 
of its retention as a permanent structure. After a short debate, 
the vote for buying the site was carried by just two to one (267 
to 135). The Government then postponed further proceedings for a 
few days. 

The vote of 105,000/. for the purchase of the buildings (80,0001. 
for the purchase itself, and 25,000/. for their preliminary adaptation to 
permanent purposes) was proposed on the 2nd of July. The Govern- 
ment plan, although violently opposed by a portion of the press, had 
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in the meantime received the important support of the Times. On 
the other hand, a magnificent ball given in the Exhibition Picture 
Galleries on the 26th of June to the Prince and Princess of Wales by 
the officers of the Guards, which was attended by large numbers of the 
upper classes, failed to remove the prejudices existing in the House 
of Commons against the retention of the buildings. And it must be 
allowed that the colossal glass domes, wonders of construction as 
they were, never enlisted the general sympathies of the public, who 
had not forgotten the charms of the original Crystal Palace. Much 
ridicule had also been excited by holding certain bazaars in the 
buildings for the benefit of the Female School of Art and of the 
Hospital for Incurables, when Mumbo-Jwmbo was performed and 
other extravagances enacted; and we all know the influence of 
ridicule in deciding critical questions. Lord Palmerston was by this 
time laid up by an attack of gout, which possibly, under the circum- 
stances of the impending Government defeat, he did not greatly 
regret, and the absence of his guiding master hand at once became 
apparent. 

The House was again crowded when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the vote. He promised that, if it were passed, no 
subordinate department of the Government should have any control 
over the property, but that the First Lord of the Treasury should be 
directly responsible to Parliament for its management—a concession 
made to disarm the well-known jealousy of the Science and Art 
Department felt by the House. Mr. Mallet was shown up unmerci- 
fully by him as a writer on earthquakes, better qualified to advise on 
destruction than construction; he was pointed out as being the 
inventor of a monster mortar on which he had induced the Govern- 
ment to waste 12,000/., and which, having burst as soon as tried, was 
lying in Woolwich Arsenal, a hideous memorial of misapplied inge- 
nuity ; and he read letters to show that he never had the connection 
with Sir C. Barry that was claimed for him. On the other hand, he 
produced the opinions of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
speaking favourably of the buildings, and pronouncing them 
susceptible of being made very ornamental. Mr. Gladstone also 
gave evidence to show the reasonableness of the price to be paid 
for them. 

The motion for rejecting the vote was made by-Lord Elcho, whose 
successful opposition to the proposal of the Government to remove the 
National Gallery to the estate seven years before had been the first 
blow to the realisation of the Prince Consort’s schemes. He was 
much cheered, as were all the opponents of the vote. The earlier 
speakers in its favour secured a tolerable hearing. Lord H. Lennox 
quoted a speech made by Mr. Gregory in 1862, praising the Kensing- 
ton Museum authorities up to the skies, and .alse~-stated that Mr. 
Mallet, the great authority against the buildings, had offere 
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services to the 1862 Commissioners, by whom they had been rejected. 
But when the dulness of the dinner-hour was over, and members 
returned to their places, the excitement increased continually. Sir 
Stafford Northcote was listened to for some time, especially as he 
criticised the action of the Government; but when it became apparent 
that he intended to support them by his vote, the House, looking 
upon him as Mr. Disraeli’s lieutenant, shouted him down, and he 
ended abruptly by moving the adjournment of the debate. Mr. Lowe 
spoke amidst a storm of shouts and discordant noises. To use the 
language of the Times, ‘ the scene of uproar and confusion was almost 
unexampled in Parliamentary experience.’ Mr. Disraeli, who was 
known to be a Royal Commissioner, for the first (and last) time in 
his life, lost all control over the legions which he commanded, for 
they received him with loud groans, literally howled him down, and 
compelled him to resume his seat, leaving his intended speech unsaid. 
The motion for adjournment was then negatived, and Sir S. North- 
cote moved the reduction of the vote to 80,0001. for the purpose of 
paying off the contractors, leaving the question of the employment of 
the buildings to be settled at the Greek Kalends. The storm grew 
‘more violent every moment, and its climax was reached when Mr. 
Henley, speaking against the vote in toto, said: ‘I recollect once 
seeing a mourtebank with a black woman, who was susceptible of a 
great deal of ornamentation. He said, “‘ I can make her white and I 
an make her red; but, do what I will, I can’t make a handsome 
woman of her.”’ Vehement applause followed this clever hit. Sir 
Stafford Northcote withdrew his amendment, and, after a short reply 
by Mr. Gladstone, the division on the original vote was at last taken 
late at night amidst the wildest excitement. The Government, 
although supported by the whole strength of the front bench opposite, 
were defeated by no less a majority than 166, only 121 voting with 
the ayes, and 287 with the noes. 

The numbers voting on the two occasions were almost identical, 
but about 150 members who had voted for the purchase of the site 
voted against the purchase of the buildings. 

These conflicting decisions of Parliament were very hard upon the 
Commissioners. They had agreed to sell to the Government nearly a 
third of the main square of their estate at a price far less than half 
its value, not because they wanted to get rid of the land, but because 
it was already covered by buildings partly permanent, and partly 
capable of being made permanent, the whole of which the Govern- 
ment were pledged to devote to purposes of science and art identical with 
those for the promotion of which the Commission was itself incorporated. 
The scheme was looked upon by them as a whole, and in agreeing to 
their share of the transaction, viz. the sale of the land, they made no 
bargain that the agreement should be cancelled if the purchase of the 
buildings on it should not be also approved, as they might fairly have 
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done. Looking to the present value of the ground, the loss sustained 
by them by the transaction amounts to hundreds, rather than tens, of 
thousands of pounds, the whole benefit of the increased value being 
enjoyed by the public. 

The contractors sold the removable part of the buildings to the 
Alexandra Palace Company, and they finally disappeared from the 
world in the great fire which destroyed that palace a few years ago. 
The picture galleries and other permanent structures were so solid that 
they had to be blown up; and nothing could be grander than the 
sight when, succumbing to the irresistible influence of the electric 
spark applied to the gunpowder with which they were charged, the 
massive buildings, amidst deathlike silence, suddenly uplifted them- 
selves from the ground, slowly separated in every direction, and 
finally fell to the earth with thundering crashes. 

But, although the Commissioners had sold the land to the Govern- 
ment under a distinct obligation to apply it permanently to purposes 
of science and art, and no other, they were very slow to meddle with 
it, having doubtless the fear of Parliament before their eyes, the very 
name of Kensington being supposed, after the memorable scenes 
above detailed, to act as a red flag to the infuriated representatives of 
John Bull. For many a long year, the only science cultivated by 
them on the ground was the science of growing nettles and other 
noxious weeds; the only art, the art of doing nothing. An Inter- 
national Flower Show, in connection with a great Horticultural and 
Botanical Congress, was allowed to be held on the site in May 1866, 
which was eminently successful, having been visited by nearly 150,000 
persons, whilst its receipts amounted to 16,000/. The first perma~- 
nent building erected by the Government on a site which they were 
pledged to devote exclusively to purposes of science and art, was a 
district post-office—a clear breach of their agreement, to which I in 
vain called attention in the House of Commons. The two wings of 
the refreshment rooms of 1862, which were included in the sale of 
the Exhibition site, have, on the other hand, been constantly and 
usefully employed for various national purposes, and are now occupied 
by the National Portrait Gallery and several of the miscellaneous 
collections of the Science and Art Department, for which no room 
could be found in its own museum buildings. Some most interesting 
exhibitions of national portraits, suggested by the late Lord Derby, 
and extending over three years, from 1866 to 1868, each year’s 
exhibition embracing 900 or 1,000 portraits, were also held in 
these buildings with remarkable success, about 200,000 persons 
visiting them. 

The Government at length took heart of grace, and, with the 
consent of the trustees of the British Museum, determined to ask 
Parliament to sanction the erection on the long-vacant site of a really 
fine building for the reception of the natural history collections of the 
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nation.2? In January 1864, indeed, they had invited a public com- 
petition for designs for buildings on this site for those collections, and 
also for a Patent Museum ; and more than thirty such designs were sent 
in. The judges unanimously awarded the first prize to Captain 
Fowke, who, in addition to being the architect of the Exhibition of 
1862, had designed the Horticultural Conservatory and south arcades, 
the buildings of the Science and Art Department, and other public 
structures. He unhappily died suddenly in December 1865. 

As respects the proposed Patent Museum, a committee of the 
House of Commons, in a report dated July 1864, recommended that 
the Patent Office and Library, &c., should be established in Chancery 
Lane, but pointed out that the Kensington site afforded ample 
space for a general Museum of Mechanical Inventions, which need not 
be on the same site as the Patent Office itself. The estimates for 
1866-7 contained an estimate for 10,000/. for such a museum, and 
another for 50,000/. for the Natural History Museum. Both fell 
through, owing to the change of Government, and the former has not 
as yet been revived. | 

Then came a dissolution of Parliament, and the matter seemed 
further than ever from a settlement ; fora committee on ‘ Hungerford 
Bridge and Wellington Street Viaduct,’ moved for by Lord Elcho (who 
has always been a veritable Mother Carey’s chicken in everything 
relating to South Kensington, and who, more than any other human 
being, may claim the credit of having thwarted the fulfilment of the 
original great design of the Prince Consort and the Commission), 
recommended that the Natural History Museum should be erected on 
the Thames Embankment, and quoted the opinion of (amongst others) 
Mr. Cole in favour of this arrangement. 

The new Government, however, would not give way on the point, 
and, to test the opinion of the House of Commons, a vote of 6,000/. 
for clearing the ground at South Kensington for the purpose of 
erecting the Museum was submitted in August, 1870, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe) stated that ‘ for seven years 
the land had remained waste, a sort of potters’ field, and a scandal to 
that part of the metropolis.’ The building proposed to be erected, 
and covering four acres, would cost 350,000/., and he showed how 
accessible the site had become, owing to the construction of the 
Metropolitan Railway. Several members spoke in opposition to the 
vote, and one of the Museum trustees said that the working, i.e. the 
family trustees, had been swamped by the official ones (as if the 
latter had not at least as much public responsibility as the former), 
and denounced ‘this gross Brompton job.’ The House, however, 


2 The majority of the trustees had been in favour of the removal of these collec- 
tions to Kensington ever since 1860, but a House of Commons Committee reported 
against it in that year, and in 1862 the House itself negatived the removal by 163 
to 71. 
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agreed with the Government, and passed the vote by 96 to 34, thus 
entirely reversing the decision of 1862. 

It should be mentioned that the Commissioners had felt so 
strongly the injury inflicted on the estate by the discreditable con- 
dition in which this ground had so long remained, that in this same 
year (1870) they made a formal proposal to the Government to buy 
it back again, and it is probable that this had something to do with 
accelerating the settlement of the matter. 

A further vote of 40,000/. for the new Museum passed without 
discussion in 1871, though only a small portion of it was spent ; but 
in 1872, when a vote of 29,500/. was asked for, Lord Elcho reopened 
the whole question, and tried to procure its rejection. He was, 
however, defeated by 85 to 45 (I having the satisfaction, as in 1870, 
of voting in the majority), and, since that date, the new building 
has been steadily, though slowly, progressing. The architect selected 
to replace Captain Fowke, whose design has in the main been 
adopted, is Mr. Waterhouse ; and, owing to a strike in the building 
trade, which raised the contract price, the cost of the building is now 
placed in the estimates at 395,000/. 


Returning to the date of the sale of the site of the Exhibition 
buildings, four days subsequent to the exciting scenes above de- 
scribed, viz., on July 6, 1863, Mr. Ayrton, an old opponent of South 
Kensington, determined to strike whilst the iron was hot, and, 
availing himself of the supposed hostility of the House of Commons 
to the Commissioners—an opinion certainly warranted by much of 
the language used during the debates in reference to them—sub- 
mitted a motion for knocking the Royal Commission on the head, 
and confiscating all its property (valued by him at 320,000/.) for 
the benefit of the public. The motion was negatived by a majority 
of four to one (165 to 42). By the irony of fate, Mr. Ayrton became 
himself a few years afterwards an ex-officio member of the Royal 
Commission, in his capacity as First Commissioner of Works, and it 
is only fair to state that in his new position he applied his talents 
zealously to the service of his quondam foe. It happened, however, 
that on the only occasion, viz., in 1870, on which he, as First Com- 
inissioner, had to bring before Parliament any matter in which the 
Royal Commission was concerned, his exertions were unattended with 
success, his bill for improving the Kensington Road between the 
Prince Consort’s Memorial and the Albert Hall being defeated by 
the opposition of the neighbourhood. 


The circumstances which led to the erection of the Royal Albert 
Hall on the estate have now to be briefly stated. The national grief 
at the premature death of the Prince Consort led to the establish- 
ment of a public subscription for a memorial in his honour, which 
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soon reached the sum of 60,000/. This amount was supplemented 
by a parliamentary grant of 50,000/., which was voted unanimously 
by the House of Commons, in April 1863, on the motion of Lord 
Palmerston, who told the House that the committee appointed by 
the Queen to advise her had recommended that the memorial should 
consist partly of a personal monument in Hyde Park, opposite the 
Kensington Gore estate, and partly of a Central Hall of Arts and 
Sciences between the monument and the Horticultural Society’s 
Conservatory ; the Commissioners agreeing to provide the necessary 
site for the Hall. The available funds, however, would, as it proved, 
even with the addition of the parliamentary vote, only suffice for the 
erection of the monument, the style and character of which (said 
the Premier) should be left entirely to Her Majesty. The House 
concurred in this view, and the magnificent memorial now to be 
seen in the Park was accordingly erected, and inspected by the Queen, 
as a completed structure, in March 1876, after Foley’s statue of the 
Prince (the gift of Her Majesty), so situated as to overlook the 
Kensington estate, had been placed in its position. 

The question of the erection of the Central Hall, proposed as a 
part of the original scheme, stood over till 1865, when a large 
number of adhesions to the plan had been obtained, and the Prince 
of Wales, on behalf of its promoters, brought the matter under the 
notice of the Commissioners. The latter, after mature deliberation, 
passed a long series of resolutions (which were published at the time) 
setting forth the reasons why they considered the establishment of 
such a Hall as being entirely within the scope and intentions of their 
charter ; agreeing to present the site, valued at upwards of 60,0001. ; 
and further agreeing to guarantee one-quarter of the total estimated 
cost of the building, on the understanding that that cost was not to 
exceed 200,000/., and that the remaining three-quarters should be 
raised in eighteen months’ time. The obtaining of a Royal charter, 
providing for the proper management of the Hall, and defining the 
purposes to which it might be applied, was also insisted on. 

These conditions were accepted by the promoters, and a pro- 
visional committee, of which the Prince of Wales was chairman, was 
appointed with full powers to carry out the scheme. By the summer 
of 1866 the public had subscribed 112,0001., one sitting in the Hall 
being given for every 100/. The financial panic which then took 
place stopped all further subscriptions, so that, including the Com- 
missioners’ guarantee, only 162,000/. was raised out of the total sum 
of 200,000/. required. Messrs. Lucas, the well-known builders, then 
stepped in and offered, in consideration of the contract for the 
building being given to them, and of its total cost not exceeding 
200,000/., to take in sittings, instead of in cash, the unprovided 
balance of 38,000/. This arrangement was agreed to; Colonel (now 
General) Scott prepared the plans and drawings of the Hall; Messrs. 
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Lucas subscribed their quota of 38,000/.; the Commissioners raised 
their 50,0001. by means of a mortgage, and became entitled to 500 
seats; a Royal charter was obtained ; and the first stone of the Hall 
was laid by Her Majesty at a State ceremony on May 20, 1867, 
attended by 6,000 persons, when she was pleased to desire it to be 
called ‘ The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences.’ 

A provisional committee presided over by the Prince of Wales, 
assisted by a small executive committee of its members, of which 
the Duke of Edinburgh was chairman, superintended the erection of 
the Hall in the four years which followed. One unfortunate but 
inevitable result was the destruction of the many noble old trees in 
the gardens of Gore and Grove Houses, which the Prince Consort 
had cherished in his lifetime, taking extraordinary care for their 
preservation in the midst of the terrace works which went on around 
them by encasing their trunks in brick wells. 

The great organ, seventy feet high, with its 9,000 pipes, which 
now occupies the Hall, and is worked by two steam-engines, is the 
finest in the world, and cost about 11,0001. It was especially insisted 
upon by Lord Derby, as an indispensable feature of the Hall. 

Amongst the many excellent architectural qualities of the Hall 
must be mentioned the securities which it offers in case of fire, with 
its numerous and independent exits by eighteen staircases at more 
than twenty doors. A high authority gave evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on Fires this year that ‘ the Albert Hall 
was the most admirably constructed place he had ever seen. There 
was no structure in the country which could be compared with it.’ 
The Hall, elliptic in shape, and having a roof of glass and iron, is 
built of red brick and terra cotta, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, with a highly finished decorative frieze, 800 feet long, by 
leading artists. It possesses three tiers of boxes, an amphitheatre, 
arena, balcony, and gallery, holding together 8,000 persons, besides 
1,200 in the chorus and orchestra. In addition to the main central 
Hall, it contains two side theatres, crush-rooms, and extensive offices, 
and communicates with the Horticultural Conservatory in the rear. 
The heating apparatus includes five miles in length of hot-water 
piping. The enormous size of the Hall is shown by the fact that it 
is 272 feet long, 238 feet broad, and 166 feet in height from the 
floor of the arena. 

The Hall on its completion was opened to the public at another 
state ceremonial, attended by the Queen, the Royal Family, and 
more than 10,000 spectators, on the 29th of March, 1871. Further 
subscriptions for seats by the public to the extent of 8,0U0/. reduced 
the quota payable by Messrs. Lucas to 30,000/., representing 300 
seats, which the Commissioners eventually took off their hands. 

In the following year the Provisional Committee was, under the 
terms of the charter, replaced by an elective Council, one-third of 
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whom retire by rotation every year, but are re-cligible. Having 
served without intermission on both the Provisional Committee and 
the Council up to this time, I can testify to the incessant attention 
paid by the Council to the by no means easy duties of their position, 
nor should the constant and active labours upon it of its chairman, 
the Duke of Edinburgh (when not serving abroad), be overlooked. 

Two important musical bodies, the Albert Hall Choral and 
Orchestral Societies, have been organised in connection with the 
Hall, and have done much valuable work, the former numbering 
1,000 voices. For the first four years, viz. up to the end of 1874, 
the Hall was greatly benefited by the annual International Exhibi- 
tions then taking place. Portions of those exhibitions were held in 
the Hall itself, and liberal subventions were paid by the Commis- 
sioners in return. Certain State concerts have also been productive 
of large profits, of which may be specified those attended by Her 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, the Shah of Persia, the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and the Prince of Wales on his return from India. But 
it soon became evident that the permanent expenses of maintaining 
the Hall were so great that such occasional sources of income were 
quite insufficient to make the receipts equal to the expenditure. In 
the winter of 1874 a series of sixty nightly concerts was carried out 
by the Council in conjunction with Messrs. Novello, on the strength 
of a guarantee of 3/. per seat from the majority of the seatholders 
(including the Commissioners) ; but though the concerts were excel- 
lent, the scheme was a financial failure, the receipts amounting to 
9,000/., and the expenses to 15,000/., and 2/. of the guarantee had 
to be called up. In short, it became manifest that the seats had 
been disposed of at too low a price in the first instance for the sake of 
easily raising the necessary funds for building the Hall, and that 1501. 
instead of 100/. should have been fixed as their price.* 

Under these circumstances the seatholders resolved, by a large 
majority, that application should be made to Parliament to give them 
power to tax themselves for the maintenance of the Hall to the 
extent of 2/. a year, and most of them paid a voluntary rate of that 
amount to keep the Hall open in the meantime. The Act duly 
passed in 1876, after considerable opposition, which was removed by 
friendly negotiations, and a fund of (if necessary) 4,200/. a year is 
obtained by it in addition to the receipts from concerts and other 
sources, so that no doubt now exists that the Hall will be permanently 
and efficiently maintained as a national institution. Such of the seat- 
holders as may wish to compound for their annual rating may do so by 
the payment once for all of 50l. for each seat, bringing its cost up to 
the sum which ought in the first instance to have been charged. 

* Speaking roughly, the tota! revenue receipts of the Hall in the six years since 


its opening to the present time has been about 50,000/. (omitting the seat rates and 
the Novello concerts), whilst the expenditure has been nearer 60,0007. 
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Few persons have any idea of the numerous purposes for which 
the Hall has been used. First and foremost come the concerts, for 
which experience shows it to be admirably adapted, the minor acoustical 
difficulties which long troubled the Council having been successfully 
surmounted. In addition to the daily concerts during the period of 
the annual exhibitions and frequent organ performances on Satur- 
days and Sundays, as many as 340 regular concerts have already 
been held in it, attended by considerably more than a million persons, 
or an average of upwards of 3,000 each. The performances of Verdi's 
Requiem, and the Wagner Festival, conducted by the maestri them- 
selves, must be especially mentioned, besides the Novello concerts 
and those of the Sacred Harmonic, Albert Hall Choral, and Albert 
Hall Orchestral Societies. The ceremonies of the opening of the 
International Exhibition of 1872, and of the installation of the 
Prince of Wales as Grand Master of the Freemasons, took place here, 
besides the State concerts just spoken of. Several bazaars, public 
meetings, scientific lectures, and singing classes have been held in 
the Hall. The lecture theatres and crush-rooms have been applied to 
similar objects, and also to exhibitions, amateur theatricals, kinder- 
garten classes, and, in the last few days, to the Cambridge higher 
local examinations for women ; the gallery to picture and ethnologi- 
cal exhibitions; whilst wine and beer exhibitions have taken place in 
the basement. Various public bodies and societies have also had 
offices in the building. Nearly 100,000 persons have paid at the 
doors, merely to see the Hall. 


It is obvious that, in a comprehensive scheme like that put forward 
by the Commissioners, the question of the promotion of the musical 
education of the country could not be overlooked. As far back as 
1854 the Royal Academy of Music applied for a site on the estate, an 
application which was renewed thirteen years later. But the terms 
proposed by them on each occasion were such as the Commissioners 
could not entertain. In the meantime the Society of Arts had 
appointed a committee (on which I served) to examine fully into the 
whole question of musical training both at home and abroad, and 
their labours extended over some years. The upshot was that the 
society, without wishing in any way to interfere with the usefulness 
of the Academy, took steps for the establishment of a National 
Training School for Music, and applied to the Commissioners in 1871 
for the grant of a site immediately adjoining the Albert Hall, as the 
proximity of the latter, and the uses to which it might be put for the 
benefit of the School, were important considerations. The result has 
been that the present handsome building has been erected on the 
west side of the Hall, and presented to the country by the generosity 
of Mr. Freake, whilst the funds for the foundation of the necessary 
scholarships, &c., have been obtained from the general public. The 
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School was opened by the Duke of Edinburgh in May 1876, and has 
already been doing good work in the cause of musical education. 


It has been seen that the Exhibition of 1862, although its 
receipts amounted to nearly half a million sterling, was not financially 
successful, because of the enormous sum which had to be expended on 
the buildings for its reception—a sum which was wasted, as far as all 
future purposes were concerned, as soon as those buildings were 
demolished. And yet, from the very nature of the case, a repetition 
of such exhibitions in some shape or other was an obvious want of 
the times. Exhibitions on the original basis had a tendency to become 
larger on each occasion, whilst the means of holding them, even on 
the scale of that of 1862, no longer existed in London, after the site 
of the latter had been sold to the Government for very different 
objects. The question therefore arose whether such exhibitions, 
instead of being held at long intervals apart, and then embracing 
every possible produce of art and industry, could not be distributed 
over a series of years, each comprising its own special objects, whilst 
the buildings used, being on a much smaller scale than heretofore, 
would be permanently retained and available for each future exhibi- 
tion. This plan was finally decided upon, and the Commissioners them- 
selves undertook its execution in July 1869, by means of a committee 
of their body, and agreed to expend 100,000/. in providing the neces- 
sary buildings on the east and west sides of the Horticultural Gardens 
—a sum which they raised by means of a further mortgage on the 
estate. The series of exhibitions was to extend over ten years, the 
fine arts and recent scientific inventions being introduced every 
year; whilst the various classes of manufactures were to be taken 
in turn, three or four being annually shown. 

The pressure of my duties in Parliament compelled me about 
this time to resign the post of secretary to the Royal Commission, 
which I had held for some nineteen years, and I subsided into the 
more honorary and less onerous post of a member of the Commission, 
being succeeded, as secretary, by General Scott, so well known as the 
architect of the Albert Hall. 

In addition to the new buildings constructed for the exhibitions 
by Messrs. Lucas as contractors, the whole of the arcades surrounding 
the Gardens were pressed into their service, as well as the Albert 
Hall itself, ample exhibiting space being thus provided, whilst the 
French and Belgian Governments built special annexes of their own. 
The total capital sum eventually expended by the Commissioners 
amounted to 126,000/., including the cost of furniture and fittings. 

The chief share in the management of the four annual exhibitions 
which were actually held devolved on Sir Henry Cole, and an 
exhaustive report addressed by him to the Commissioners on the 
subject in 1875 was duly sent in by them to the Government, with a 
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view to its being laid before Parliament and published. I cannot 
learn, however, that this has been done. 

The first year’s exhibition in 1871 was a great success, more 
than 1,100,000 persons visiting it, and its net profits exceeded 
17,0001. But the public interest rapidly decreased in succeeding 
years, the attendances annually diminished (disputes with the Horti- 
cultural Society as to the use of the Gardens by the visitors aiding in 
this result), and by the end of 1874 it was found that, whilst the 
visitors in the four years amounted to 2,750,000, the net loss on 
revenue account sustained by the Commissioners was 14,000/. (or 
22,000/. after allowing for the loss on the resale of fittings, &c.) 
Under these circumstances the Commissioners had no alternative 
but to put a total stop to these exhibitions, beneficial as they no 
doubt were to art and industry. 

None of the buildings, however, which were erected for them, 
being all permanent as well as ornamental in their character, have 
been allowed to remain useless; but all have been constantly applied 
to purposes of public utility. The east galleries are rented for the 
accommodation of the East India Museum. This is the only exhi- 
bition on the estate which is not well attended by the public (although 
it was temporarily crowded whilst the Prince of Wales’s Indian 
collections were displayed there). The obvious and all-sufficient 
cause is that the India Council have thought proper to make every 
day in the week a paying day, whilst in all the other museums at 
least three days a week are free of charge. It is difficult to conceive 
a more suicidal arrangement, and one more calculated to defeat the 
objects of the India Council. The non-attendance of visitors at 
Kensington forms, of course, a strong argument for the removal of 
the collection to a so-called more central site, and an agitation, with 
that object in view, has for some time been in progress, its most 
active promoter being the director of the museum himself, a servant 
of the Council. A meeting on the subject was held at the Mansion 
House in March last, when one of the City members said that ‘ the 
museum would be useless in such an out-of-the-way place as South 
Kensington.’ The proposal is to build a magnificent East India and 
Colonial Museum on the Thames Embankment, which is to cost 
some 500,000/. for land and buildings. Of course this country is 
expected to pay the lion’s share of the cost, and whatever England 
will not contribute, India and the colonies must provide between 
them. This modest scheme has, however, been definitively knocked on 
the head, at least for the present, by the Prime Minister, who, in a 
letter dated April last, declines to provide one penny for the purpose. 
The small sum of 2,000/. a year is all that the India Office has paid 
to the Commissioners for the present accommodation afforded to it. 

The west galleries have been applied since 1874 first to a picture 
exhibition, and last year to the interesting Loan Exhibition of 
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Scientific Instruments. A large number of the articles exhibited 
have been offered to the Government as the nucleus of a permanent 
collection, and still remain in the building. The Government stated 
in the House of Commons in August last that they had received ‘a 
memorial signed by almost all the most eminent men of science in 
the kingdom in favour of the establishment of a permanent 
Museum of Science at South Kensington.’ 

The south galleries, not included in the sale of 1863, having 
been lent rent free to the Government for many years, have now 
been leased to them for seven years, with the option of purchasing 
the freehold at a fair price. 

The Belgian annexe was bought of that Government by the 
Commissioners for 2,500/., and is leased by them to the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, the president of which is the Princess Christian, 
and which, with its staff of 100 ladies, is doing much to revive that 
interesting art. The French annexe, which has been similarly 
bought for 4,500/., is lent to the Department of Science and Art for the 
temporary reception of articles belonging to it, and is also employed 
for Civil Service and Army examinations. 

The building used during the Exhibition of 1873 for lectures 
on cookery in connection with the Food Exhibition is let to the 
National Training School of Cookery, which in three years has turned 
out 3,000 certificated pupils and teachers, whilst branches have been 
formed in many of the towns throughout the country. This important 
aid to the gastronomical requirements of the people of England, on 
which so much of their physical comfort depends, is not the least 
useful of the works that have been accomplished on the estate. 


The question of making the estate easily accessible to the public 
at large was one which at a very early date occupied the attention 
of the Commissioners. The first step was to construct the great 
roads round it already spoken of, and the approach by the Brompton 
Road was also improved by their purchasing and throwing into that 
road a piece of land in front of the Oratory. Two other great im- 
provements have also since been carried into effect, both of which 
were earnestly desired by the Prince Consort, but which could not be 
executed in his lifetime—the prolongation of Prince Albert’s Road 
southwards, so as to make a nearly unbroken straight line all the 
way from Hyde Park to the Thames, and a continuation westward of 
Pont Street, bringing the estate into direct communication with 
Belgravia, the last of which has only quite recently been effected. 
But such works as these could only accomplish a small portion of what 
was required. The means of easy and constant railway communica- 
tion with the estate were imperatively called for. Many successive 
schemes for doing this were brought in turn under the Commissioners’ 
notice, and clauses for the protection of their interests were inserted 
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in such of them as were submitted to Parliament. But one after 
another came to nothing, until at length, in the year 1864, the bills 
of the Metropolitan Railway (Notting Hill and Brompton Extension) 
and the Metropolitan District Railways passed into law. 

These railways provide between them easy, cheap, and incessant 
facilities for reaching the estate from all parts of London and the 
country, and have solved the entire question of its accessibility, 
which was originally a most formidable difficulty, and was invariably 
urged (and, indeed, frequently is urged to this day) as a conclusive 
argument against the site for public purposes. In fact, it would be 
easy to demonstrate that, for all practical objects, institutions situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of stations on a line circling the 
metropolis are far more accessible to the public at large than if they 
are placed in situations more positively central, but to reach which 


omnibuses or cabsare required. I venture to predict that the British 


Museum collections, when displayed on the Kensington site, will be 
visited by many more people than have been accustomed to visit 
them on their present absolutely central site in Great Russell Street ; 
and the extraordinary number of persons attracted to the South 
Kensington Museum, now exceeding one million a year, is a practical 
proof worth a hundred theoretical arguments one way or the other.‘ 


The following is a list of the various institutions, collections, 
&c., which at the present moment are to be found existing on the 
estate, and most of which have been spoken of in the course of this 
article :— 

1. The South Kensington Museum proper, with its national and 
loan collections of paintings, sculpture, engravings, and ornamental 
art, including more than thirty separate gifts and bequests, headed 
by the Sheepshanks Gallery, and most of them of great importance. 
The total outlay by Parliament for purchases for the Museum 
exceeds 300,0001. 

. The National Art Library (in progress). 

. The School of Science. 

The Department of Science and Art, and its offices. 
. The Royal Horticultural Society and Gardens. 

. The School of Cookery. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework. 

. The National Training School of Music. 

. The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences. 

. The National Portrait Gallery. 

The Patent Museum. 
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4 On last Easter Monday the numbers of visitors to the central British Museum 
and National Gallery were 19,000 and 20,000 respectively, and to the ‘inaccessible ’ 
South Kensington Museum nearly 27,000. A portion of the latter were of course in 


the evening. 
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12. The Museum of Fish Culture. 

13. The East India Museum. 

14. The Queensland Museum, including collections from other 
colonies. 

15. The Museum of Naval Architecture. 

16. The Educational Museum. 

17. The Collections of Building Materials, Models of Machinery, 
and Munitions of War. 

18. The Caxton Exhibition of Printing, &c. 

19. The Collection of Scientific Apparatus. 

20. The British Museum of Natural History (unfinished). 

21. The Memorial of the Exhibition of 1851. 

22. Minton’s Art Pottery Studio (not used at present). 


Tn an article like the present, designed to set forth the past 
history of the estate, it will not be expected that much will be said 
as to its future. The Commissioners, although starting originally 
with a capital of only 186,000/., have already contributed for public 
purposes, in the shape of land, buildings, sittings in the Albert Hall, 
&c., property greatly exceeding half a million in its present value ; 
whilst that which still remains in their possession (including the 
Horticultural Gardens) must be worth double that amount, after 
paying off all the mortgages now existing on the estate—a financial 
result probably almost unprecedented in this country, entirely due to 
the wise forethought of the Prince who devised the original purchase 
of the estate, and in strange contrast to the critical opinion of twenty- 
four years ago, with which this article commenced. 

Negotiations are in progress for turning various portions of the 
Albert Hall to greater account for public purposes of science and art 
than has hitherto been the case. And there can be no breach of 
confidence in here repeating what was stated publicly by the Home 
Secretary in the House of Commons in June last year, that 


The Commissioners have lately determined to sell on building leases some of 
the outlying portions of the estate, and to employ 100,000/. of the money thus 
obtained in erecting on their estate a building for a Museum of Scientific Instru- 
ments; for a Library of Works on Science, for the use of the students at South 
Kensington; and for public examination rooms, which are much needed. The 
building would also be available for other objects of scientific education. An offer 
to this effect has recently been made to Her Majesty’s Government, and the matter 
is now under consideration. 

The Commissioners propose to expend a further sum in establishing scholar- 
ships, to give the more promising students of provincial Institutions and Colleges 
of Science and Art the benefit of study in the Science and Art Classes at South 


Kensington. 


It is obvious that, in the programme of future proceedings on 
the estate thus sketched out, there is work enough to occupy the 
Commissioners for a considerable time to come. 
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Such, then, is the story, very imperfectly and inadequately told, 
it is true, of the chequered fortunes of the Kensington Gore Estate, now 
about to complete the first quarter of a century of its existence. 
Enduring evidence of the work that has been accomplished on it is 
to be seen in the numerous institutions above specified and the great 
thoroughfares, with the splendid houses on them, by which the whole 
is surrounded ; whilst the Prince Consort’s Memorial stands exactly 
opposite the estate, to recall to all time the remembrance of the 
original designer of the great scheme of which he only survived to 
witness the earlier stages of the execution. Of the important works 
effected on the estate of which the living traces have been removed 
must be especially recorded the International Exhibition of 1862. 
Much that might have been accomplished on this site for the pro- 
motion of science and art in their countless aspects has been left un- 
done, postponed, or rejected, under the influence of the thousand and 
one obstacles which oppose innovation and retard improvement; and 
much of the space which might have been either already or hereafter 
devoted to purposes of national utility has, owing to the opposition 
of the public or their representatives, been permanently diverted 
from such purposes and applied to the more prosaic and humble 
object of ordinary dwelling-houses, the income derived from which 
is now devoted to meeting the pecuniary liabilities of the Commis- 
sioners, and will eventually be available for the special objects of their 
incorporation. The increased value of the estate still leaves it in 
the power of the Commissioners, in the event of its not being required 
for public buildings, to raise large sums for the promotion of science 
and art in such manner as may be determined upon. In short, when, 
as years roll on, the history of the Nineteenth Century shall come to 
be fully written, it will be found that the South Kensington Estate 
and the varied associations connected with it have not been entirely 
without their influence on the progress of the tale. 


Epa@ar A. Bowrinc. 


May 1877. 


Vot. II.-—No. 6. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM 


IT. 


AFTER an easy passage of six days from Teneriffe, we arrived, on the 
morning of the 30th of July, off the Bay of Tarafal, in the Island of St. 
Antonio, one of the Cape de Verdes. Here vessels can obtain cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, sweet potatoes, poultry, sheep, goats, and, above all, 
a copious supply of excellent water. Tarafal Bay is sheltered from 
the prevailing trade-winds, but it is otherwise completely open. 
We landed near the mouth of an ample brook, which descends to the 
sea, by a narrow and sinuous ravine, from a deep circular basin or 
crater formed amid the mass of lofty mountains in the interior of 
the island. Wherever the water can be conducted, the sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nut, and banana grow luxuriantly. The sugar, which forms 
the principal article of export, is forwarded to Lisbon in schooners. 
The sides of the ravine, which extends for nine miles into the interior, 
are terraced and industriously cultivated in every part to which the 
water has access. The labouring population, who are all negroes, 
live in mud huts. Tarafal Bay, lying on the south-west side of St. 
Antonio, is in an almost perpetual calm. There was no steady breeze 
throughout the day of our visit, and we stood off and on under steam. 
Facing the burning south, sheltered from the cooling breezes of the 
north-east trade, the climate would be almost unendurable to an 
Englishman. There was an air of depression about the negroes and 
their employer, which we attributed in part to their isolation, in part 
to the excessive heat. 

The scenery of this little-known spot would, if it lay in a tempe- 
rate zone and within the scope of ordinary travel, have been long 
since highly renowned, and would have inspired the pen and the 
pencil of many lovers of the sublime and beautiful. The bay lies in 
an amphitheatre of mountains and precipices. Pinnacles and spires 
and turrets of rock are clustered together in noble masses, and in 
forms and outlines of infinite variety. The rocks have a burnt-up 
volcanic aspect, and are absolutely barren of vegetation. The only 
green spot in the landscape is the grove of cocoa-nut trees and 
bananas, surrounded by a few fields of sugar-canes, in the small delta 
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on the shore formed by the solitary brook of Tarafal. Our moist 
and variable climate furnishes a frequent topic to discontented 
people in England; and yet to be wholly deprived of refreshing and 
fertilising showers, to spend long months unsheltered from the rays 
of a tropical sun, is a far more serious privation. It is not in such a 
climate as that of the Cape de Verdes that those pleasant places can 
be found which abound in dear old England, and which were so 
happily depicted, in harmonious numbers, by the poet Gray: 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the muse shall sit... . 


Here, too, it may be added, the sportsman may carry his gun, may 
ride to hounds, or wield the bat or the oar, on a greater number of 
days in the year than it would be possible to devote to similar 
wholesome exercises in any other climate in the world. 

Should England again unhappily be engaged in a great maritime 
war, it would be necessary, as it has been pointed out by Sir Spencer 
Robinson, that our cruisers should be stationed in considerable force 
on the belt of ocean extending from the Cape de Verdes to Cape 
St. Roque, the salient angle of the east coast of South America. 
Across this line all ships engaged in the trade from Europe to the 
eastern ports of North America, as well as to the Australian colonies, 
China, and the Pacific ports, must necessarily pass. So long, there- 
fore, as private property is permitted to be captured at sea, this line 
will be a most important position to occupy, both for the protection 
of our own, and the interruption of an enemy’s, commerce; and it 
would probably be necessary to make Tarafal Bay a base of operations 
for obtaining supplies of fresh provisions, and also of coal. As the 
maritime warfare of the future must be conducted in steamers, it is 
of the utmost importance that we should possess coaling stations at 
all the principal strategical ports. The Cape de Verdes would be of 
the utmost importance in this connection; and if St. Antonio could 
be purchased by friendly negotiations with our ancient ally of Por- 
tugal, it might, under certain contingencies, prove a very valuable 
possession. 

Leaving Tarafal Bay on the evening of the 30th of July, we 
steamed 600 miles through the doldrums. In latitude 7° 42’ N. 
and longitude 22° 33’ W. we entered the south-west monsoon, which 
prevails in the summer off the African coast. Here the propeller 
was feathered, and we proceeded under canvas only. The monsoon 
gradually changed into the south-east trade. We crossed the equator 
on the 8th of August in longitude 26° W., and carried a favourable 
breeze, without even a momentary lull, for a distance of 2,500 miles, 
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until we sailed under the lee of Cape Frio, on the coast of Brazil, on 
the 17th of August. In this section of the voyage the distances were 
under steam 888, and under sail 3,615 miles, 

We crossed the line on the 8th of August. This important event 
was celebrated with a ceremonial more elaborate perhaps than usual, 
though not differing materially from the time-honoured rites observed 
on similar occasions in other vessels.' 

After the excitement of the equator, the repose of our first day 
in south latitude was highly appreciated. The weather was perfect. 
Scarcely a cloud was visible. The sea was smooth; and a pleasant 
breeze from the south-east impelled us onward at from six to eight 
knots an hour. I went out to the extremity of the jib-boom, to 
admire the graceful bow of my little vessel, with easy motion cleaving 
the azure waters of the South Atlantic, and throwing the waves aside 
in masses of sparkling spray and creamy foam. 













Ferunt ipsa sequora classem ; 
AGiquate spirant aure ; datur hora quieti. 








We arrived at Rio on the 17th of August, having first made the 
land on the previous day in the vicinity of Cape Frio. From the 
cape towards Rio, high mountains rise up behind the low expanse of 
level sand, which extends for many miles along the shore. The dis- 
tance from the cape to Rio is 63 miles. About midway a spur from 
these mountains juts into the sea, forming the bluff dark headland of 
Cape Negro, to the westward of which the scenery of the coast assumes 
a grand and remarkable aspect. On the eastern side of the entrance 
to the harbour of Rio, the False Sugar-Loaf, a conical hill rises from 
the sea to a height of 1,317 feet, and forms an almost perpendicular 
crag. On the southern side there isa magnificent range of mountains, 
including the Gavia, 2,600 feet in height, with an immense cube-like 
summit. The ridge of the Gavia extends for a distance of six or 
seven miles, attaining, in the peak of the Corcovado, a height of 
2,300 feet, and terminating in the true Sugar-loaf Peak, which 
forms a fine feature in the landscape on the western side of the 
entrance to the harbour. The outline of this ridge presents in a re- 
markable manner the figure of a man lying on his back. 

The sun was sinking in the west as we approached Rio. The 
aspect of the sky was such as we sometimes see in England towards 
the close of a stormy day. Broad bands of glowing crimson and 
luminous yellow extended across the heavens, and the masses of 
rolling clouds were enriched with the same superb hues. I have 
compared the scene with the like phenomena in England ; but colours 
so brilliant and varied rarely enrich the grey canopy of Northern 
Europe. The range of mountains, from the Gavia to the Sugar-loaf, 






























1 Mrs. Brassey’s forthcoming diary will give the details of this and similar 


incidents. 
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stood out in majestic mass from the glorious background of the western 
sky ; and we gazed in admiration on this beautiful effect of nature 
until the shades of night closed in upon the scene. 

After a short residence of three weeks, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to an intimate personal knowledge of Brazilian politics, 
The following observations, however, are drawn from numerous con- 
yersations with well-informed Englishmen long settled in Brazil. 

The system of government is constitutional, though it urgently 
needs reform. The influence of the Ministry is too freely used at 
elections, and their nominees are brought into Parliament as repre- 
sentatives of constituencies with which they are wholly unacquainted. 
The members of the Senate are far superior, both in social position 
and in political knowledge, to the deputies. 

The Emperor of Brazil is the only hereditary ruler in South 


America. The anomaly of his situation is sufficiently obvious, and 


the prospects of his heir are shadowy in the extreme. The republican 
system is popular with the unprincipled and ambitious men who 
usually occupy themselves with the affairs of government in the 
newly settled countries on the verge of the civilised world. The 
possibility of his own election to the presidency of his State is present 
to the mind of many a competitor for power; and all are ready to 
combine against the hereditary principle which shuts the door im- 


The Empire of Brazil is held together 


partially against all aspirants. 
It is rather a federation of 


but loosely by the existing constitution. 
separate states under an emperor, than a compact and homogeneous 
empire. If the empire were to be transformed hereafter into a 
republic, it would be split up into several independent states. Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, and Rio de Janeiro, would each 
become the seat of a separate government, and a new focus of intrigue 
and rapacity. 

The reasons why a republican rather than a monarchical form of 
government would be adopted are not far to seek. ‘Those who spe- 
culate on change,’ says Burke, ‘always make a great number among 
people of rank and fortune, as well as among the low and indigent.’ 
How true is this remark in reference to the affairs of the Old World, 
and how inevitable is such a condition of men’s minds in a new and 
unsettled community ! 

The personal influence of the present ruler is the chief security 
for the maintenance of the imperial style and the monarchical form 
of government in Brazil. The Emperor, as his habits of life during 
his visits to Europe testify, is endued with untiring energy. He 
manifests a deep interest in schools, and frequently opens new 
educational establishments and training colleges in person. By these 
manifestations of solicitude for their social elevation, the hearts of 
the Brazilians are won over to the imperial cause. We know the 
good effect in England of royal visits to the City and the provincial 
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towns, and of manifestations of sympathy from high quarters with 
the great cause of social improvement. 

At the date of our visit the religious question was uppermost in 
the public mind in Brazil. Freemasonry flourishes throughout the 
Empire, and the Pope had recently promulgated an edict that all 
Freemasons were to be deprived of the privileges of membership of 
the Church of Rome. The course which the Emperor would take 
was a subject of deeply interesting speculation. It was the opinion 
of many that his throne would be rudely shaken should he lend his 
support to the papal edict of exclusion, directed against a body of 
men who are strongly imbued with liberal, not to say republican, 
ideas. 

From Monday, the 2ist of August, to Thursday, the 24th, we were 
absent from the ‘ Sunbeam’ on an excursion to Petropolis, Entre Rios, 
and Rio Bonito. 

The journey is accomplished for the first fifteen miles by steamer 
across the bay, thence for fifteen miles by railway, thence for eighteen 
miles by coach. Its most remarkable feature is the ascent from the 
railway, by an admirably engineered road, not inferior to the great 
works of a similar kind in Switzerland, to a pass where the road 
crosses a spur of the Organ mountains, at an elevation of 2,400 
feet, and thence descends to Petropolis. The scenery recalls to 
memory the Simplon or the St. Gothard. The distant views of 
the plain and the harbour of Rio de Janeiro suggest a comparison 
with the fair prospect over the Lago Maggiore and the plains of 
Lombardy. 

Petropolis is a small town, surrounded by numerous villas charm- 
ingly situated. Here the Emperor has a palace to which he retires 
in the hot season. We made an interesting excursion into the 
virgin forest. It is a dense jungle of palms, bamboos, tree ferns, and 
tropical hard wood trees. The larger trees are bound together by 
parasitical plants, and thus the steepest slopes are clothed with an 
impenetrable vegetation. Here we first began to realise the difficul- 
ties of colonisation in the tropics. The task of clearing the ground 
for cropping is so arduous that a luxuriant crop must be grown, or 
the labourer cannot be repaid for his toil. The wood is felled and 
then burnt. The following description, in an official report on the 
colony of Assunguy, from Mr. Lennon Hunt, our consul at Rio, gives 
some idea of the work which colonists in Brazil are compelled to 
undertake :— 


The land of Assunguy varies considerably in quality ; much of it is extremely 
fertile, this depending upon the more or less recent decomposition of the granitic 
base, and the quantity of decayed vegetation of earlier growths resting on the 
surface ; but it is not of a kind that can be ultimately reduced, and possessed in a 
manner understood in Europe. It rises at angles varying from 35° to 75° from the 
level of the mule-paths, called roads. When the virgin forest is cleared, it produces 
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one or two most abundant crops; it is then necessary to allow it again to be 
covered with wild growth, which, after being cleared and burnt, in three or four 
years will again give one or two rich crops. But wherever the steep land may be 
cleared to a large extent, the tropical rains falling on the denuded surface will carry 
the greater part of the rich but scanty alluvium into the rivers. 

A labourer, therefore, on this soil, would be in a worse position, after a few 
years, than one who had cultivated the poorer, but clear and level, soil of the table 
land, which will improve every year, even with the limited quantity of manure it 
is likely to receive. 

The native Brazilians are not therefore very unwise in their generation. They 
do not attempt to reduce and occupy permanently these forest lands. They select 


and clear a patch of forest, burn the undergrowth, and one or two marvellous 


crops are then produced. The cultivator moves on to a new field, where the same 


operation is repeated. 

It is impossible, on the land in Assunguy, to use any but the most elementary 
aids to agriculture. The only patch of land I saw in any portion of the colony, 
where it would be possible to use a plough, was the acre and a half which forms 
the central square of the colony. 


The colony of Petropolis, with which we are at this moment more 
particularly concerned, is thus described by Mr. Eden, a former 
member of the British legation at Rio, and the author of an able 
pamphlet entitled Brazilian Colonisation :— 


In 1845 was created that miserable delusion, that imperial starveling, the 
colony of Petropolis. There, on narrow slopes of crumbling gneiss, always between 
a torrent and a crag, was founded one of the most numerous German settlements 
of the empire, and here German assiduity and sobriety have managed, and still 
manage, to subsist on meagre thankless plots of ground. But even this poor 
result is only owing to the artificial stimulus of the Emperor’s summer residence, 
and to the money brought by wealthy excursionists flying the heats of Rio. 


As we rode through the forest, and here and there came upon 
small clearances not exceeding in extent the gardens usually allotted 
to our English farm labourers, and producing little more than the 
vegetables which a single family might consume, it was abundantly 
evident that the emigrants to Petropolis have not been able to eke 
out their livelihood by agriculture alone. The dwellings erected by 
the settlers are small and built of wood, and the doorsteps were 
thronged by blue-eyed flaxen-haired children, who have not yet lost 
traces of their Saxon origin. We were told that, in the second gene- 
ration, the German settlers usually abandon the use of their native 
tongue, and speak Portuguese. 

Viewed as a field for British emigration, the advantages offered 
by Brazil are decidedly inferior to those afforded in our own colonies. 
The climate is tropical, and therefore utterly unsuited for the 
natives of northern regions. The following observations, extracted 
from the recent report of Mr. Phipps, are conclusive on the subject : 


Numerous attempts have been made by the Government, at great expense, to 
found colonies of European immigrants, but none can be said to have proved suc- 
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cessful, with the exception of one or two German colonies established in Rio 
Grande, at the southernmost extremity of the empire, where the climate is tem- 


perate. 
The difficulty with respect to the northern provinces is, that if the immigrants 


establish themselves on or near the coast line, the climate will probably kill them, 
sooner or later, should they devote themselves to agriculture ; and if they penetrate 
into the interior to the table-lands, where the climate is comparatively healthy, 
no roads exist for the transport of their produce to a market, and they find them- 
selves isolated in a wilderness. 

Constant applications are addressed to this consulate by British subjects as to 
the advantages offered by Brazil to immigrants, and it may be as well to state here 
that no recommendation can be given to such persons to choose this country: not 
only is the climate antagonistic to European constitutions throughout the whole of 
the tropical portion of the country, but import duties have arrived at that point 
where the impression is left that they have long passed the limit of productiveness 
to the Treasury and check consumption, and the duties on the principal articles of 
produce have reached the enormous amount of 13 per cent. on coffee and cotton, 
and 9 per cent. on sugar. 

While a work on Brazil, just published, speaks in glowing terms of the open- 
ings for British immigrants, and the social advancement that awaits them, a 
subscription is now in course of collection from the British residents to enable a 
considerable number of their fellow-subjects of both sexes to return to their own 


country. 


They therefore undertook a most grave responsibility, who, in the 
excitement of the late strikes of the agricultural labourers, gave 
counsel to the guileless people of Somersetshire and Gloucestershire 
to bid farewell, in favour of such a change, to their rude but invigo- 
rating climate and the land in which, though they did not prosper as 
the friends of the progress of humanity might desire, they neverthe- 
less enjoyed the protection of equal laws and enlightened government, 
a religion adapted to their needs, and the precious sympathy of race 
and religion with the mass of their fellow-citizens. Vain indeed 
were the hopes they cherished of improving their condition by settling 
in a less favoured country. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the subject of emigration, it is 
because I should have deemed it a neglect of my duty if, after having 
visited those distant countries, and ascertained their unsuitability for 
English settlers, I did not utter a word of warning to my poor but 
enterprising fellow-countrymen. 

Acting-Consul Austin, in his report on the trade of Rio for the 
year 1875, describes in earnest language the measures necessary for 
the purpose of attracting to the shores of Brazil emigrants from 
civilised, industrious, and physicially endowed races, who will inter- 
marry with the native population, and impart to the Brazilian 
people that intellectual capacity and bodily vigour in which they 
are undoubtedly deficient. Hitherto Brazil has discouraged Pro- 
testant immigration by the intolerance of the laws relating to matri- 
monial contracts and the rights accruing to the children of Protestant 
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parents. No candidate, not being a Roman Catholic, is allowed to 
take his seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The prices of waste lands should be gradually reduced. The 
cultivation of the unoccupied territory should be commenced in the 
vicinity of populous centres, instead of planting immigrants in a 
wilderness, without roads or means of disposing of their produce or 
obtaining supplies. Lastly, if a land tax were to be imposed, it 
would have the effect of compelling the proprietors of extensive 
domains, which they make no effort to bring under cultivation, 
either to use their lands themselves, or to dispose of them to 
others. 

Coffee is by no means the only product of the fertile soil of Brazil. 
Mandioca, from which tapioca is prepared, yields a result superior 
to that derived from coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, and nearly all other 
articles of produce; and, as Mr. Austin observes, it demands less 
care, and scarcely any capital. 

On Thursday, the 24th of August, we visited the coffee plantation 
or fazenda of the Baron de Rio Bonito. This wealthy planter has 
received a well-merited title in recognition of his kindness to a band 
of unfortunate English emigrants who came out to Rio a few years 
ago, and found the colony they were to occupy not ready to receive 
them, and the capital decimated with yellow fever. In this emer- 
gency, the Baron took the emigrants up to his establishment in 
the country, and for some months provided them with food and 
shelter. 

On the present occasion we were most hospitably received. The 
fazenda consists of a vast courtyard paved with concrete, on which 
the coffee is spread to dry. Round three sides of the courtyard there 
is a range of single stone buildings, containing the dormitory for the 
slaves, the residence of the proprietor, and in one corner a small 
chapel. The staff of the establishment includes a priest, and several 
accountants, foremen, and heads of departments. 

Shortly after our arrival, we were taken to the chapel. The door 
opened into a long verandah, which commanded a view of the altar. 
Presently the slaves, divided into companies of girls, boys, women, 
and men, were seen advancing, in a picturesque yet orderly procession, 
across the yard, and thence up the verandah to the door, at the 
threshold of which they stopped. The priest then performed mass. 
During the greater portion of the service the negroes sang several 
chants with a degree of musical art too rarely attained in the village 
churches of England. 

I had never before been in personal contact with the institution 
of slavery; and the reflection that the large congregation before us 
was composed of people living in a state of bondage was inexpressibly 
sad. Nor did the privation of personal liberty seem a less intolerable 
misfortune because the slaves were well fed, well clothed, and well 
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housed. As the voices of the little negroes, who stood in front of 
the congregation, were lifted up in touching harmony to heaven, 
they recalled the hymn taught in the early days of infancy to every 
English child— 
I was not born a little slave 
To labour in the sun, 
And wish I were but in the grave, 
And all my labour done. 


My God, I thank thee, who hast planned 
A better lot for me. 


Baron Rio Bonito is the owner of three coffee plantations and 1,500 
slaves. His establishment, at which we were received, is most com- 
plete. It contains a hospital, a flour mill, a sugar refinery, an ap- 
paratus for making potash, a distillery, and a well-equipped forge 
and smithy. 

An able-bodied slave in a liberally managed fazenda is employed 
about nine hours a day in field labour. His food is abundant, and he 
receives medical attendance and hospital treatment, without deduction 
from any savings which he may have accumulated. 

The annual value of the labour of a good slave is estimated at 
80/., and the cost of his maintenance at 15/. A piece of land is 
allotted to each slave, the produce of which is bought by the owner 
at the market price. By working on Sundays for the whole day the 
slave can make about 2s. 7d. The accounts, to which the slave can 
have access, are kept by the master. 

Each slave has a small hut, which he occupies with his family 
during the day. At 9p.m. all the working hands are required to 
retire to their respective dormitories, where they are locked up during 
the night, and whence they are despatched with absolute punctuality 
to their work in the morning. 

The importation of negroes from Africa has long since ceased. 
Formerly as many as 40,000 slaves have been introduced into Brazil 
in the course of a year. In 1871 a measure was introduced and 
accepted by the legislature for the abolition of slavery. The report 
by Mr. Phipps on the trade of Brazil for 1872 contains a detailed 
statement on the subject of the emancipation of slaves. Its main 
provisions are that ‘all children born of slave women shall be con- 
sidered free, but shall remain at the charge of the owners of their 
mothers until they shall have completed the age of eight years. 
When the child is at that age, the owner of the mother will have 
the option of receiving 60/. from the State as compensation (in 
which case the child will be received by the Government and dis- 
posed of according to the provisions of the law), or else may have 
the use of the child’s services for thirteen years until he attains his 


majority.’ 
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It was proposed to form the emancipation fund with the proceeds 
of the tax on slaves, and the tax on the transmission of property in 


slaves. 
In 1871, the number of slaves was estimated at 1,609,673. The 


number of births was little more than half the number of deaths 
among the slave population, and the joint result of the decrease in 
the total number, and of the manumissions, which are constantly 
taking place, was to cause an annual net decrease at the rate of 4°2 


per cent. 

Notwithstanding the recent legislation, the market value of the 
slaves is increasing. Formerly an able-bodied slave could be bought 
for 20/., or less than the price of a horse. Now more than 2001. is 
often paid for a man in the prime of life. Untrained female slaves 
are worth 40 per cent. less than men. Women, if clever in sewing, 
cooking, or household work, command higher prices than men not 
trained in field or domestic labour. It is equally strange and repug- 
nant to see the columns of the Brazilian newspapers crowded with 


advertisements inserted by persons anxious to buy or to sell these 


unfortunate bondsmen. 
Mrs. Brassey’s diary contains the following description of the 


modus operandi of the Brazilian slave trade :— 


We have all been much interested in the advertisements we read in the daily 
papers of slaves to be sold or hired ; so Mr. O’Connor kindly made arrangements 
with a Brazilian gentleman that some of our party should have an opportunity of 
seeing something of the way in which these transactions are carried on. No 
Englishman is allowed to hold slaves here, and it is part of the business of the 
Legation to see that this law is strictly enforced. The secrets of their trade 
are accordingly jealously guarded by the natives, especially from the English. 
The gentlemen of our party therefore made themselves look as much like foreigners 
as possible, one of them pretending to be « rich Yankee who, in conjunction with 
a compatriot, had purchased large estates down South, between Santos and San 
Paulo, which, after some deliberation, they had determined to work with slave 
instead of coolie labour. He had therefore come to Rio to select some slaves, but 
would have to see and consult his partner before deciding to purchase any. They 
were taken to a small shop in the city, and, after some delay, were conducted toa 
room upstairs, where they waited about a quarter of an hour. Twenty-two men 
and eleven women and children were then brought in for inspection. They were 
suitable for a variety of occupations, indoor and out, and all appeared to look 
anxiously at their possible purchaser, with a view to ascertain what they had to 
hope for in the future. One couple in particular, a brother and sister, about four- 
teen and fifteen years old respectively, were most anxious not to be separated, but 
to be sold together; and the tiny children seemed quite frightened at being spoken 
to or touched by the white men. Eight menand five women having been specially 
selected as fit subjects for further consideration, the visit terminated. 

The daily Brazilian papers are full of advertisements of slaves for sale, and 
descriptions of men, pigs, children, cows, pianos, women, houses, &c., to be disposed 
of, are inserted in the most indiscriminate manner. In one short half-column of 
the Jornal do Commercio published within the last day or two, the following an- 
nouncements, amongst many similar ones, appear side by side :— 
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ENDE-SE uma escrava, de 22 annos, 
boa figura, lava, engomma e cose bem; in- 
forma-se na rua de 8S. Pedro n. 97. 


VENDE-SE ou aluga-se um rico piano 
forte do autor Erard, de 3 cordas, por 2808, 
garantido ; na rua da Quitanda n. 42, 2 andar. 





V ENDE-SE, por 1:5008, um escravo de 
20 annos, para servico de padaria; na rua da 
Princeza dos Cajuciros n. 97. 


VENDE-SE uma machina Singer, para 

qualquer costura, trabalha perfeitemente, 
por preco muito commodo; trata-se na rua do 
Sabiio n. 95. 


ENDE-SE uma preta moga, boa figura 

e de muito boa indole, com tres filhos, sendo 

uma negrinha de 6 annos, um moleque de 5 e uma 
ingenua de 3, cabenda cozinhar bem, lavar e en- 
gommar ; na mesma cosa vende-se s6 uma negrinha 
de 12 annos, de conducta afiancada e muito propria 
para servico de casa de familia, por ja ter bons 
principios, tendo vindo de Santa Catharina; na 


August 





FOR SALE.—A female slave, 22 years 

of age, a good figure, washes, irons, and sews 
well; for particulars apply at No. 97 rua de §, 
Pedro. 


For SALE, OR TO BE LET ON HIRE. 


A splendid trichord pianoforte, by Erard, for 


| $280, guaranteed; apply at rua da Quitanda No. 
| 42, 2nd floor. 


M0 BE SOLD FOR §1,500.—A male 


slave, 20 years of age, fit for a baker’s esta- 
blishment ; apply at rua da Princeza dos Cajueiros 
No. 97. 


Por SALE, on very reasonable terms. 
A Singer's sewing-machine, adapted for any 


description of work ; works splendidly; apply at 


No, 95 rua do Sabiio. 


FoR SALE.—A good black woman, 

good figure, good disposition, with three 
children, who are a little black girl 6 years of age, 
a black boy of 5, and a child three years of age ; 
she is a good cook, washes and irons well. At the 
same house there is likewise for sale a little black 
girl 12 years of age; her character will be gua- 
ranteed ; she is well adapted for the service of a 
family, as she has had a good beginning, having 
come from Santa Catharina; apply at No, 90 rua 


rua da Uruguayana n. 90 sobrado. 
da Uruguayana, first floor. 


The work of renewing a coffee plantation is most arduous. The 
plants will not bear fruit more than twenty-five years, after which 
period they are cut down, and holes are dug to receive new plants. 


Again, the task of picking the coffee is most laborious, partly on 
account of the heat, partly because the task exacted is very severe. 
An unskilled European could not pick more than three bushels of 


coffee daily. From a slave nine to ten bushels are required. 

The slaves are utterly ignorant. Baron Rio Bonito, kind as he 
is, in so far at least as a slaveowner can be kind to his herd of slaves, 
considers it quite unnecessary, not to say impolitic, to establish 
elementary schools on his plantations. On many coffee estates the 
negroes are badly treated, being driven to labour, under terror of the 
lash, to the utmost point which the human frame will endure. Even 
under liberal planters, we may be sure that all the labour is required 
from the slave of which he is believed to be fairly capable. 

Until a very recent period, Brazilian coffee commanded the 
lowest price in the market. It was the practice to dry the berry on 
earthen floors, which destroyed the flavour. Concrete has now been 
substituted by the best planters, in imitation of the methods adopted 
in Egypt and Ceylon; and the result has been a marked improve- 
ment in quality. The value of Brazilian coffee has lately risen to 
a guinea for an arroba, a measure containing thirty-two pounds 
weight. A few years ago the price did not exceed ten shillings. 

The ultimate effect of the abolition of slavery on the coffee 
production of Brazil is a subject of anxious speculation among the 
planters. It has been ably discussed in a recent report by Mr. Phipps, 
British Secretary of Legation. The conclusion at which he arrives 
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is that coffee production will be carried out by the separation of the 
agricultural from the industrial element. A system so complicated 
as the preparation of coffee for the market can only be undertaken 
by a large capitalist with machinery at his disposal. In Brazil the 
large coffee planter and slaveowner of the present day will, in the 
future, play the same part in relation to the free negro cultivator 
which the miller does to the farmer in England. The effect of 
emancipation in Brazil will probably be, as in the United States, the 
break-up of the large estates. 

A question has been raised as to the practicability of substituting 
free labour for the gangs of slaves by whom all extensive agricultural 
operations have hitherto been carried on in Brazil. It is said that 
in a tropical climate no man will do more physical work than is 
absolutely essential to procure the necessaries of life, and that the 
cost of living for the free man is twice as great as the maintenance 
of the slave. Those advocates of free labour reply that it has had 
no chance. Jn San Paulo, where alone the metayer system has been 
tried, the planters have exacted such extortionate terms for their 
advances that it was impossible for the tillers of the soil to succeed. 
The hardy races of the North are not fitted to undertake manual 
labour in a hot climate; but all the great public works of Brazil 
have been constructed by Portuguese emigrants, whose native vigour 
is not impaired by many years of toil under a tropical sun. There 
is no reason, therefore, to believe that free labour is inapplicable 
to the industrial conditions which present themselves in Brazil. 
There, as elsewhere, the cost of production will depend on the suc- 
cessful application of the great administrative principles of payment 
by the piece, cooperation between labour and capital, and participa- 
tion on equitable terms in the benefits derived from their united 
efforts. 

It is a too common practice to find fault with the climate, the 
soil, and other conditions over which man has no control, when, in 
truth, the difficulties, which are deemed insuperable, are caused by 
laws and institutions established with the most selfish objects, and 
maintained by arbitrary force. It was truly said by Montesquieu : 
‘Il n’y a peut-étre pas de climat sur la terre, oi l’on ne peut 
engager au travail des hommes libres. Parce que les lois étaient 
mal faites, on a trouvé des hommes paresseux; parce que ces 
hommes étaient paresseux, on les a mis dans l’esclavage.’ 

After our return to Rio de Janeiro we made several excursions 
into the beautiful mountain regions in the vicinity. The ride to the 
foot of the peak of Corcovado, and the ascent by a steep path to the 
almost perpendicular needle rock which forms the summit, are espe- 
cially charming. The lower slopes are clothed with the luxuriant 
evergreen vegetation of the tropics, and streams and torrents dash 
with refreshing murmur down the deep glens which furrow the 
mountain side. 
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A long climb on horseback brought us to the steps which lead to 
the peak. From its summit we surveyed, as from an eagle’s nest, 
the richly cultivated plain at our feet, the wide-spreading city of 
Rio de Janeiro, the bay, the purple sea, and the noble amphitheatre of 
mountains extending from the Gavia, near at hand, on the east, to 
the magnificent range of the Organ mountains on the west. 

Another excursion was that to Tijuca, where we stayed four days. 
Rich woods, boulders of marvellous mass and picturesque form, 
waterfalls, peaks and precipices, and sequestered vales, tend to give 
to this favoured spot the charms of Welsh and Scotch scenery, 
combined with the luxuriance only to be found in the tropics. The 
resemblance to the hilly districts of England was the more striking, 
because it rained every day that we spent at Tijuca. 

The yellow fever is one of the great curses of Rio. In the 
summer it is always more or less severe. The cause of this terrible 
disease is probably to be found in the want of water to clear the 
sewers, in the dirty habits of the people, and in the overcrowded 
state of the dwellings. The crews of the foreign ships in the harbour 
are the greatest sufferers; while, on the other hand, the negro 
population of the city seem to be secure from attack. The shipping 
would suffer much less severely if the authorities were to distribute 
the vessels widely apart over the whole area of the harbour, and 
were to prohibit their being moored near the quays, through which 
the sewers are emptied into the sea. The sewers might be purified 
by means of powerful pumping machinery, applied to raise sea- 
water and force it through the drains. This resource, at any rate, 
would merit consideration, should a sufficient supply of fresh water 
from the mountains be unobtainable. 

The overcrowding of the dwellings is an admitted evil. A certain 
proprietor, having been charged with receiving 800 lodgers into a 
house of very moderate dimensions, replied in a tone of injured 
innocence: ‘Eight hundred! I have never had more than six 
hundred people in my house.’ The yellow fever having once broken 
out, all classes are exposed to the infection, and the only means of 
securing immunity from attack is to remove tothe mountain suburbs, 
such as Tijuca, which are at some distance from the city, and are 
not very convenient, therefore, for men of business. 

I must not conclude these extracts from my note-book at Rio 
without some allusion to the condition and duties of the British naval 
force maintained on the south-east coast of America. The British 
sailor on this station, in spite of the relaxing climate, is kept 
thoroughly up to the mark. During our stay here we have been 
anchored under the guns of H.M.S. ‘ Volage,’ and it has been a con- 
stant delight to us to witness the seamanlike smartness with which the 
exercises aloft have been carried on. 

With regard to desertion, however, no inconsiderable anxiety has 
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been experienced by officers on this station, especially by those in 
command of small vessels in the River Plate. 
A recent return gives the following numbers of deserters from 


the navy :— 

Blue jackets. Others. Total. 
1872-3 810 262 1,072 
1873-4 829 232 1,061 
1874-5 895 283 1,178 


In 1874-5, 282 of the deserters were recovered. Previous to that 
year returns of the number recovered had not been kept. 

How to put an end to desertion is a grave problem. Every sea- 
man in the navy has cost the country at least 300/. for the expenses 
of his training ; and when, as it recently happened, six first-class boys 
are sent out on board a store-ship to join a gunboat stationed in the 
River Plate, and four desert on the day after their arrival, it is plain 
that the service does not present all the attractions that might be 
desired. The man-of-war’s man of the present day is surrounded by 
comforts never dreamed of in olden times, and the amount of labour 
devolving upon the numerous crews of our ships of war is never ex- 
cessive ; while the care and attention bestowed upon their health, 
food, and clothing, and the cleanliness and commodiousness of their 
quarters, leave nothing to be desired. 

In this respect the condition of the merchant seaman contrasts 
most unfavourably with that of the man-of-war’s man. In regard, 
however, to wages, the latter is in a position of regrettable inferiority. 
It is idle to expend large sums of money in other ways, however 
beneficial to the sailor, in the belief that compensation may thereby 
be made for insufficiency of pay. The seaman would appreciate far 
more the expenditure of equal sums in the more direct and tangible 
form of higher wages. After a short period of service in the navy as 
able seaman, an addition of sixpence a day to the present scale of pay 
—which addition might perhaps be limited to those who were in the 
first class for conduet—would be highly desirable. The diminution 
in the number of desertions would amply repay the increased outlay. 

In consequence of the comparative smallness of the numbers who 
re-engage, the proportion of experienced men in the crews of our ships is 
sometimes scarcely sufficient. A further advance of pay, therefore, to 
seamen engaging for a second period of service, would be highly advan- 
tageous to the navy. By the present system of entering boys, a body 
of admirable seamen is raised up for the navy; but it is eminently 
unsatisfactory to know that the country is deprived of the proper 
return for the large expenditure incurred in training seamen, both 
by the numerous desertions and by the retirement of a large propor- 
tion of the men after their first term of ten years’ service. 

The pay in our navy, compared with that in the navy of the United 
States, is not sufficient. Able seamen in American ships receive 
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21°50 dollars per month, or 54/. a year. Able seamen in our service 


receive 28/. 17s. 1ld. a year. Ordinary seamen receive 22/. 16s. 3d. 
in the British, and 42/. in the American service. The prospect of a 
pension is to be taken into consideration as an advantage in favour 
of the British seaman; but this is a boon not very highly prized by 
boys at the early age when they first enter the navy. 


Tuomas Brassey. 
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Tue biography of this remarkable woman has been received by the 
public with the eagerness and interest which her fame and her works 
were pretty sure to command, and has been so widely read that all 
who see this notice may be confidently assumed to be familiar with 
the book itself. We can, therefore, dispense with the task of follow- 
ing the narrative step by step, or in any material detail. At the 
same time the reviews of it which have appeared have, with scarcely 
an exception, been so discriminating and appreciative, and on the 
whole so kind and just, that little is left to correct and not a great 
deal to supply. 

But, deeply interesting as the work is, it is impossible to deny 
that it has given more pain than pleasure to large numbers of those 
friends who knew her best and valued her most truly. Her own 


autobiography does her so much less than justice, and the needless, 
tasteless, and ill-conditioned memorials of the lady to whom she 
injudiciously entrusted the duties of editor, have managed to convey 
such an unsound and disfiguring impression of her friend, that the 
testimony of one who enjoyed her intimacy for many years, and 
entertained a sincere regard for her throughout, seems wanted to 


rectify the picture. 
It is idle to criticise ‘the egotism of autobiographies, however 


pervading and intense. Their egotism is their raison Wétre. It 
is certain that all persons know much about themselves which no 
one else can know, look’and must look at themselves from a special 
standpoint, and from7one which has, if exceptional dangers, excep- 
tional advantages as well ; and the more thoroughly searching and self- 
observing—that is, the more egotistical—their narrative is, the more 
valuable is it likely to prove. All that we are entitled to require is 
that it shall be unflinchingly honest and sincere according to the 
writers’ light. Self-knowledge, humility, just and moderate appre- 
ciation of their qualities and achievements, we may desiderate, but 
we have no right to demand. ‘The very absence of these mental or 
moral gifts may be among the most salient characteristics which it is 
the worth of autobiography that it reveals to us. We cannot claim 


' Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with Memorials. By Maria Weston Chap- 


man. 3 vols. 
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from the painters of their own portraits, or the writers of their own 
lives, that they shall tell us truly what they were—only that they 
shall tell us truthfully what they appeared to themselves to be— 
and this requisite of biography Miss Martineau rigidly fulfils. 
Writing invariably with the most patent candour and courage, she 
tells the truth wherever and so far as she could see it, and betrays 
it almost as plainly where it was obviously hidden from her eyes. 
But not only is the book preponderatingly full of herself, as it 
was quite right that it should be; not only does it describe every- 
thing exclusively and unquestioningly from her own point of view, 
as was inevitable: it will appear to most readers to paint the world 
itself as also extravagantly full of her, and to represent herself as 
occupying a larger space in its horizon, and making a more promi- 
nent figure in its drama, than was really the case. She describes 
herself, from her first sudden plunge into publicity and fame in 1832 
(when the extraordinary success of her Political Economy Tales took 
the world by surprise), as run after, féted, flattered, beset with 
admirers, haunted and beleaguered by politicians who wanted to use 
her, publishers who wanted to secure her services, worshippers of 
celebrity who wanted her presence in their saloons, real adorers of 
talent and worth, who out of simple kindliness and interest wished 
to know and to befriend a writer of such rare promise ;—and she 
narrates all this with a certain natural excitement and vividness of 
colouring which irresistibly convey the impression of exaggeration. 
The answer is that all this was true. The London world did run 
after her in a fashion to which it is often prone. Her advent created 
a sensation which was extraordinary, which, looking back upon the 
circumstances, seems now somewhat disproportionate to its cause, 
and which continued for a longer period than is usual with sudden 
enthusiasms of that nature. The digito monstrari et dicier hec est 
haunted her steps for many years and in far-distant scenes. ‘ The 
United States,’ says Mrs. Chapman, ‘ seemed for the moment a mere 
whispering gallery for the transmission of her opinions.’ Fussy 
patriots of several lands applied to her to make constitutions for 
them, and to plead their cause before the world’s tribunal. Small 
blame to her if she took herself at the world’s estimation, and believed, 
what hosts of people assured her, hour by hour—namely, that she 
was a rising star, a new power come upon the stage, gifted with 
astonishing capacities and destined to an exceptional career. She was 
not exactly spoiled by her metropolitan reception, novel and stimu- 
lating as it was; but it developed the seeds of already existing 
faults into a singularly rapid growth. She was suspiciously on her 
guard against its dangers; she resented the bare notion of being 
‘lionised,’ and constantly fancied she was being lionised in circles 
whose tone, if she had understood it, would have secured her from 
anything of the sort. She accepted homage readily enough, and 
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enjoyed it thoroughly, though scarcely simply; for she took up the 
absurd position of refusing to be sought for her eminent talent and 
success, ‘ would not be visited or invited as a blue-stocking, but as a 
lady, &c.’—forgetting that, as a mere unknown lady and apart from 
her literary powers, she had no claim to be visited at all; so that no 
wonder her genial and experienced friend, Mr. Hallam, thought her 
conceited and presuming. There is scarcely an indication of simple 
gratification at having obtained entrance and cordial greeting into 
a class of society incomparably superior, intellectually and politically, 
to that she had been used to—no trace of a perception that it was in 
any way superior—no attitude of mind towards it except the critical 
one; and her criticisms were, in the vast majority of instances, 
depreciating even to unseemliness. 

The tone in which she speaks of at least half her London 
acquaintances, her sketches of friends and foes alike, the sovereign 
contempt in the one set of portraits, the rancorous animosity in the 
other, and the utter injustice and almost libellous character of many, 
are probably the features of her book which will leave the most 
painful impression. The Whigs, as a body, though the party to 
whose gallant efforts the wonderful progress of the nation in those 
days was incontestably due, were, for some reason or other, the objects 


of her vehement detestation. 


‘The young Romillys had virtuous projects when they entered political life, and 
had every hope of achieving service worthy of their father’s fame; but their 
aspirations were speedily tamed down, as all high aspirations are lowered by Whig 
influences’ ‘The Whig touch perished it (the voice of the people) at once; the 
poverty and perverseness of their ideas and the insolence of their feelings were 
precisely what might have been expected from that remarkably vulgar class of men.’ 
‘There was nothing to be expected from the official Whigs now (1848) that they 
were spoiled by the possession of place and power. [They had been her earliest 
admirers and most eager assistants, but they had made the mistake of offering 
advice.] I had seen that they had learned nothing by their opportunities ; that 
they were hardened in their conceit and prejudices, and as blind as bats to the 
new lights which time was introducing into society. . . . I have seen a good deal 
of life, and many varieties of manners; and it now appears to me (1855) that the 
broadest vulgarity I have encountered is in the familtes of official Whigs, who 
conceive themselves the cream of society, and the lights and rulers of the empire,’ 


Her abuse of Brougham we shall not contest, and there may have 
been excuse enough for her remarks on Lockhart and Croker. But 
her de-haut-en-bas judgment of Macaulay is perhaps widest of the 
mark. He was all blossom and no fruit; ‘he wants heart;’ his 


speeches ‘ were fundamentally weak ;’ ‘he has never (1855) achieved 


any complete success. As a politician his failure has been signal,’ 


&e. &e. 
Her sketch of Bishop Stanley is ludicrously astray; he, remarkable 


for pluck and spirit, and liberal in days when liberality was rare, ‘ had 
no courage or dignity under the bad manners of his Tory clergy; and 
H 2 
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he repeatedly talked to me about it in such a style as to compel me 
to tell him plainly that dissenters like myself are not only accustomed 
to ill-usage for difference of opinion, but are brought up to regard 
that trial as one belonging to all honest avowal of convictions, and 
to be borne with courage and patience like-other trials !’ 

But ‘good Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, an intimate 
friend of her own, the eminent publicist and statistician, perhaps 
fares the worst. He was ‘amiable and friendly, industrious and 
devoted to his business, but sadly weak and inaccurate, prejudiced 
and borné in ability.’ ‘ Nothing could be more untrustworthy and 
delusive than his statistics.’ His great book, still an authority, on 
the Progress of the Nation, is declared to be full of the shallowest 
and most ludicrous blunders. ‘ Not his innocent vanity, which was 
far from immoderate, but his deficiency in sense and intellectual 
range, together with his confidence in himself and his want of confi- 
dence in all public men, was an insuperable disqualification for the 
sound discharge of his functions,’ &c. &c. 

Now it is difficult for those who read this gallery of portraits— 
shallow, contemptuous, condemnatory, and curiously astray as, in 
spite of occasional shrewdness, they for the most part are—who 
remember, too, that they are the judicial sentences delivered posthu- 
mously upon a number of eminent contemporaries by a writer whose 
most marked characteristic it was that she would neither endure 
nor pardon the faintest censure on herself, nor admit for a moment 
that any human being had the slightest claim to sit in judgment on 
her, far less to express an opinion or pronounce a verdict—and who 
find that these depreciating pictures were painted, laid by in closets, 
embalmed for the enlightenment of posterity, for twenty years before 
the painter’s death without any dream of revision—it is difficult for 
readers not to receive the impression that Miss Martineau was essen- 
tially ill-natured and given to bitterness and depreciation. In con- 
veying this impression she does herself grievous injustice. There has 
seldom been a more kindly-hearted or affectionate person, or even 
one more given to an over-estimate of her friends, perhaps even more 
prone to make idols out of not quite the finest clay, more watchfully 
considerate to all dependent upon her, more steadfastly devoted to 
those who had once got hold of her imagination or attachment, unless 
they tried her constancy too hardly by criticism, opposition, or con- 
demnation. All her geese were swans. All her servants and junior 
relatives were devoted to her, and with good reason, for there was a 
vast element of geniality about her. In spite of the painful descrip- 
tion she gives of her early life (which we believe her connections 
scarcely recognise as faithful), she was, we should pronounce, from 
the time she had once found her work and made her mark, a singu- 
larly happy person; and continued to grow happier and happier, 
illness notwithstanding, till near the end. Her unflinching belief 
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in herself, her singular exemption from the sore torment of doubt or 
hesitation, helped to make her so. Now, happy people, whe.e really 
good-hearted and sociable, are genial; their enjoyment is so simple 
and genuine, and their confidence in the prompt cordial sympathy of 
those around them is so undoubting and so provocative of response. 
The charm of Harriet Martineau’s intercourse (passing over the fits 
of indignation her dogmatic damnation of your bosom iriends would 
often rouse) may be understood by those who read the ‘ Sixth Period’ 
of her autobiography,—especially the description of the joyous epoch 
when, in the midst of rest, and health, and vigour, she settled among 
the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland, built her Windermere 
home, and reorganised her recovered life for a fresh burst of anima- 
tion and productiveness. 

Her character was easy to read, for in one sense it was consistent 
enough and presented no mysteries or depths; and her faults, which 
were neither few nor small, were readily forgiven her, for she loved 
much and laboured hard for the happiness of others. In an unusual 
degree it was to be said of Harriet Martineau qw’elle avait les défauts 
de ses qualités. It would indeed have been difficult for her to have 
had the mental and moral gifts which distinguished her so signally 
without the analogous errors, in the way of deficiency or excess, 
which impaired their perfection and detracted from their value. 
‘ Authors,’ says Southey, ‘ may be divided into two classes, spiders and 
silk-worms—those who spin because they are empty, and those who 
spin because they are full.’ Miss Martineau was one of the latter. 
She never, after her very youthful years, wrote either for money 
or for fame. She wrote because the matter was borne in upon her, 
because the idea or the subject had taken possession of her, because 
the thing in her conception ‘wanted saying,’ and it was in her to say 
it, and was not open to her to withhold it. With the promptitude 
and force of irresistible conviction the work assumed in her mind 
the position of a duty to be done—almost of an inspired utterance 
that must be given forth. Hence the curious arrogance with which 
she resented the slightest approaches towards suggestion, remon- 
strance, or advice, the noli me tangere vehemence with which she 
insisted that no other mind should ever be permitted to interfere with 
the operations or visions of her own. Hence also the extraordinarily 
rapid imaginations she poured out, and the unhesitating confidence 
with which, when once written, she hurried them to the press. She 
not only would not alter at the suggestion of others; she would rarely 
if ever revise or correct in consequence of any caution or misgiving 
of her own. Misgiving seems, indeed, to have been a sensation that 
was alien to her constitution. Like Balaam, the word that the Lord 
put into her mouth, that she must speak. Her marvellous pro- 
ductiveness, the unequalled rapidity with which she turned out her 
admirable stories, might well cultivate her self-confidence to an 
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extravagant degree. No one who worked so quickly or so hard ever 
worked so well. It seemed almost—quite so to herself—‘as if it 
were given her in that same hour what she should say.’ There was 
no long biooding, no meditation, no slow process of hatching inchoate 
germs, no painful collection of ample and carefully sifted materials ; 
the plan a.d the table of contents of her books, as it were, flashed 
upon her like the intuitions of a poet; the executive efficiency of 
her intellige-ce was absolutely unrivalled; her style was always, 
nearly from the outset, clear, lucid, vigorous, and simple, without a 
trace of effort, and never, as far as we remember, betraying the 
faintest lapse into those faults of fine or ambitious writing which are 
the besetting sin of youth. 

Considering, then, these extraordinary powers, her consciousness 
of abounding energy, the suddenness and brilliancy of her success, 
and the fame and adulation with which she was surrounded at such 
exciting times and amid such dazzling circles, the self-confidence 
which promptly grew upon her, however regrettable, was not only 
natural, but its absence would have been all but miraculous. The 
truth is that doubt seems to have been a state of mind unknown to 
her. She never reconsidered her opinions, or mused over her judg- 
ments. They were instantaneous insights, not deliberate or gradual 
deductions. It scarcely seemed to occur to her that she cowld be 
wrong; that thousands of eminent or wise men differed from her 
never appeared to suggest the probability; we never recollect her 
views, if once formed, being changed or materially modified during 
a discussion. And this was the more remarkable because, in the first 
place, her confidence in her own opinions was not irrational conceit 
in her own powers; on the contrary, her estimate of these was not 
at all inordinate, but, as may be seen especially in her last obituary 
notice of herself in the Daily News, rather below the truth, not to 
say wide of it. And in the second place, she was by no means an 
unimpressible person, but the reverse. If you spoke to her of men 
or things before she had formed any judgment of either, you usually 
found little difficulty in writing your impressions on her mind ; but 
if you were a day too late, if you missed your innings, it was almost 
hopeless to effect a change—she was 


Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 


Given, then, a mind of really almost unrivalled innate powers, and, 
as was inevitable, a strong consciousness of those powers and an irre- 
pressible impulse to use them, a vivid imagination incessantly at 
work, and—owing partly to her deafness and partly to the early want 
of exuberant sympathies around her—working usually in solitude ; 
courage, fortitude, and pertinacity of something like the Stoic stamp, 
a force of conviction akin to that of the fanatic and the martyr, an 
impatience of temperament amounting to a sort of incapacity for 
doubt, and rendering suspension of judgment an unnatural frame of 
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mind—and the fair analyst of character is driven to pronounce that 
Harriet Martineau could not easily have been less dogmatic, less 
hasty, or less imperious than she was. One grievous mistake—the 
parent of countless errors and injustices—she might indeed have 
escaped, and it is strange that so clear an intelligence as hers should 
have become so habitually its victim; for the rock was staringly 
above water. Her deafness absolutely disqualified her either for 
accurate observation or positive judgments of men—yet she never 
appears to have dreamed of the disqualification. In society she heard 
only what was directly intended for her, and moreover only what was 
specially designed to pass down her trumpet; and comments, senti- 
ments, and statements that must go through this ordeal are inevitably 
manufactured, or at least modified, for export. A hundred things are 
dropped or whispered which are never shouted, or pronounced ore 
rotundo or oracularly—and these former are precisely the things 
which betray character and suggest true conclusions. As Sydney 
Smith remarked in reference to her, ‘she took au sérieux half the 
sayings I meant as mystifications.’ Moreover, not only was she not 
on her guard against this obviously fertile source of blunders—not 
only did it inspire no sense of misgiving—but she aggravated its un- 
avoidable mischief by a practice, which grew upon her as life went on, 
of laying down the trumpet before the sentence or the paragraph of 
her interlocutor was complete, or sometimes, we must add, when she 
had decided that it would not be worth listening to, or when it was 
apparently tending in an unwelcome direction. Thus the information 
or impression conveyed to her by a conversation was often altogether 
inaccurate or imperfect, but never on that account for one instant 
mistrusted. Those who knew her were fully aware of this peculiarity, 
and those of her readers who remember the times, and scenes, and 
people of whom she writes can trace innumerable instances of it, and 
will be on their guard against too absolute a reliance on narratives 
and statements written down twenty years after date, then printed and 
laid up in lavender for another twenty years, and now in many cases 
out of reach of authoritative correction. 

In another point Miss Martineau had les défauts de ses qualités. 
She was conscientious, we may say, in the extreme; her conscience 
was not only commanding—it had something about it excessive, 
morbid, or awry. She obeyed it like an oracle, but she rarely took 
the precaution of requesting it to reconsider its decisions. Now, 
with all reasonable deference to popular axioms of morality, it is not 
at all impossible for men and women to have too imperious and im- 
petuous a conscience—in fact, to carry more sail than their ballast 
will warrant or can bear. Harriet Martineau did this in a signal 
manner. Having no power of doubt and no sense of fear, she 
christened all her impulses with the name of Duty, and-followed them 
resolutely and in defiance of remonstrance. “Like many of us,.only 
more than most, she abounded in ‘ views,’ which she called ‘ prin- \ 
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ciples,’ and then anointed and enthroned. Conscience was rather 
her tyrant than her guide, and! was installed before it had been 


anxiously enlightened. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the autobiography to 
many will prove to be the narrative of the writer’s theological, or, as 
she names it, anti-theological progress, the gradual movement of a 
curiously courageous, honest, and inquiring mind—one, too, singularly 
earnest in tone and religious in temperament—from positive belief 
to equally ‘ positive philosophy.’? She began as a Unitarian of the 


2 ‘It was very kind of you to write that last letter tome. I agree in, and like, 
almost every word of it; but I was especially pleased to see your distinct recogni- 
tion of the good of the old superstitions in their day. As a necessarian, you are of 
course bound to recognise this; but the way in which you point it out pleases me, 
because it is the great idea I have before me in my book. I have found the good of 
those old superstitions in my day. How it might have been with me (how much 
better) if I had had parents of your way of thinking, there isno saying. As it was,I 
was very religious (far beyond the knowledge and intentions of my parents) till I 
was quite grown up. I don’t know what I should have done without my faith; for 
I was an unhealthy and most unhappy child, and had no other resource. Yet it used 
to strike me often, and most painfully, that whatever relief and comfort my religion 
gave to my feelings, it did not help me much against my faults. Certainly, my 
belief in a future life never was either check or stimulus to me in the matter of self- 
government. Five-and-twenty years ago I became a thoroughly grounded necessa- 
rian. I have never wavered for an hour on that point since; and nothing ever gave 
me so much comfort. Of course this paved the way for the cessation of prayer. I 
left off praying, however, less from seeing the absurdity (though I did see it) of 
petitioning about things already ordained, than from a keen sense of the impiety of 
prayer. First, I could not pray for daily bread, or for any outward good, because I 
really did not wish to ask for them, not knowing whether they would be good for 
me or not. So, for some years, I prayed only for good states of mind for myself and 
others. Of course, the feeling grew on me that true piety required resignation 
about spiritual matters as much as others. So I left off express prayer, and without 
remorse. As for Christ’s example and need .of prayer, I felt that he did not 
mean what we did by prayer; and I think so ‘still. I think he would condemn our 
prayers as much as he did those of the Pharisees of{his time, and that with him 
prayer was contemplation and aspiration chiefly. Next, I saw very painfully (I 
mean with the pain of disgust) how much lower a thing it is to lead even the 
loftiest life from a regard to the will or mind of any other being, than from a 
natural working out of our own powers. I felt this first as to resignation under 
suffering, and soon after as to moral action. Now, I do know something of this 
matter of resignation. I know it to the very bottom. I have been a very great 
sufferer—subject to keen miseries almost all my life till quite lately; and never, I 
am pretty confident, did any one acquiesce in God’s will with a more permanent 
enthusiasm than I did, because this suited the bent of my nature. But I became 
ashamed of this—ashamed of that kind of support when I felt I had a much higher 
ground of patience in myself.’.... 

‘As to what my present views are, when clearly brought to the point of expres- 
sion they are just these. I feel a most reverential sense of something wholly beyond 
our apprehension. Here we are in the universe! this is all we know; and while we 
feel ourselves in this isolated position, with obscurity before and behind, we must 
feel that there is something above and beyond us. If that something were God (as 
people mean by that word), and I am confident it is not, he would consider those of 
us the noblest who must have evidence in order to belief —who can wait to learn 
rather than run into supposition, As for the whole series of faiths, my present 
studies would have been enough, if I had not been prepared before, to convince 
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dryest and most dogmatic form, and ended life as an enthusiastic 
Agnostic. She began as a disciple of Belsham, and finished as a dis- 
ciple of Comte; and of each faith in turn she was, we need scarcely 
say, an ardent and undoubting proselyting preacher. Her earliest 
literary success consisted of three prize essays on the arguments for con- 
yerting Catholics, Mohammedans, and Jews to Unitarian Christianity. 
Her last book was the Letters on Man’s Nature and Development, 
which she undertook in concert with her final ‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’ Mr. Atkinson, for the conversion of Judaism, Islamism, 
Christianity, and Deism from all forms of theological belief alike. 
Her Unitarianism was early discarded, and discarded with what seems 
to us, according to her own account, irrational and uncharitable 
She was first shaken by the necessarian doctrine, then 


coutempt. 
altogether upset by a strong impression of the deep selfishness and 
almost shocking notions of Gud which appeared to lie at the root of 


me that all the forms of the higher religions contain (in their best aspect) the same 
great and noble ideas, which arise naturally out of our own minds, and grow with 
but that there really is no evidence whatever of 


the growth of the general mind ; 
The idea of a future life, too, I 


any sort of revelation at any point in the history. 
take to be a necessary one (I mean necessary for support) in its proper place, but 
likely to die out when men better understand their nature and the summuwm bonum 
which it encloses. At the same time, so ignorant as I am of what is possible in 
nature, I do not deny the possibility of a life after death; and if I believed the 
desire for it to be as universal as I once thought it, I should look upon so universal 
a tendency as some presumption in favour of a continual life. But I doubt the 
desire and belief being so general as they are said to be; and then the evidence in 
favour of it is nothing—except some unaccountable mesmeric stories. What a 
Yes, it is faith, is it not? and not in- 


long confession of faith I have written you! 
As for the loneliness 


fidelity, as ninety-nine hundredths of the world would call it. 
I spoke of, 1 don’t generally mind it; and there is abundant ground of sympathy 
between me and my best friends, as long as occasion does not require that I should 
give names to my opinions. I have not yet had any struggle with my natural 
openness or indiscretion. I never could conceal any opinion I hold, and Iam sure I 
never would; and I know, therefore, that I am at the mercy (in regard to reputation 
and some of my friendships) of accident, which may at any hour render an avowal 
necessary. But I do not fear this. I have run so many inferior risks, and suffered 
so little in my peace by divers avowals and heresies, that I am not likely to tremble 
now. What does give me a qualm sometimes is thinking what such friends as —— 
and as —— will suffer, whenever they come to know that I think their “ Christian 
hope” baseless. They are widows, and they live by their expectation of a future life. 
Iseriously believe that —— would go mad or die, if this hope were shaken in her; 
and my opinions are more to her than any others since her husband’s death. But I 
say to myself as you would say, that these matters must take care of themselves. If 
the truth comes to me, I must believe it. Yes, I should not wonder if there is a 
prodigious clamour against me some day, as you say—perhaps after this book comes 
out. But I don’t think I should care for that, about a matter of opinion. I should 
(or might) about a matter of conduct, for I am sadly weak in my love of approba- 
tion; but about a matter of opinion I can’t and don’t believe what I once did; and 
there’s an end. It is a thing which settles itself; for there is no going back to dis- 
carded beliefs. It is a great comfort to me to have you to speak to, and to look to 
forsympathy. It is a delightful indulgence and refreshment; but if you were to 
die, or to be engrossed by other interests and occupations, so as to diverge from me, 
I think I could do without sympathy in a matter so certain as my inability to 


believe as I once did.’—Autudiography, vol. ii. pp. 288-91. 
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the whole scheme of damnation and redemption embodied in the 
popular creed—an impression by no means uncommon with those 
who either approach Christianity from the outside, or eventually get 
outside it. 


The departure of these and many more kept the subject of death vividly before 
me, and compelled me to reduce my vague and fanciful speculations on ‘ the divine 
government’ and human destiny to a greater precision and accuracy. The old 
perplexity about the apparent cruelty and injustice of the scheme of ‘ divine 
government’ began at last to suggest the right issue. I had long perceived the 
worse than uselessness of enforcing principles of justice and mercy by an appeal to 
the example of God. I had long seen that the orthodox fruitlessly attempt to 
get rid of the difficulty by presenting the twofold aspect of God—the Father 
being the model of justice, and the Son of love and mercy—the inevitable result 
being that he who is especially called God is regarded as an unmitigated tyrant 
and spontaneous torturer, while the sweeter and nobler attributes are engrossed by 
the man Jesus—whose fate only deepens the opprobrium of the Divine cruelty: 
while the heretics whose souls recoil from such a doctrine, and who strive to 
explain away the recorded dogmas of tyranny and torture, in fact give up the 
Christian revelation by rejecting its essential postulates. All this I had long seen: 
and I now began to obtain glimpses of the conclusion which at present seems to 
me so simple that it is a marvel why I waited for it so long—that it is possible 
that we human beings, with our mere human faculty, may not understand the 
scheme, or nature, or fact of the universe! I began to see that we, with our mere 
human faculty, are not in the least likely to understand it, any more than the 
minnow in the creek, as Carlyle has it,can comprehend the perturbations caused in 
his world of existence by the tides. I saw that no revelation can by possibility 
set men right on these matters, for want of faculty in man to understand anything 
beyond human ken: as all instruction whatever offered to the minnow must fail 
to make it comprehend the action of the moon on the oceans of the earth, or 
receive the barest conception of any such action. Thus far I began to see now. 
It was not for long after that I perceived further that the conception itself of 
moral government, of moral qualities, of the necessity of a preponderance of 
happiness over misery, must be essentially false beyond the sphere of human action, 
because it relates merely to human faculties. But this matter—of a truer stand- 
point—will be better treated hereafter, in connection with the period in which I 
perceived it within my horizon. As to death and the question of a future life, 
I was some time in learning to be faithful to my best light, faint as it yet was. 
I remember asserting to a friend who was willing to leave that future life a matter 
of doubt, that we were justified in expecting whatever the human race had agreed 
in desiring. I had long seen that the ‘ future life’ of the New Testament was the 
Millénnium looked for by the apostles, according to Christ’s bidding—the glorious 
reign of 1,000 years in Judea, when the Messiah should be the Prince, and his 
apostles his councillors and functionaries, and which was to begin with the then 
existing generation. I had long given up, in moral disgust, the conception of life 
after death as a matter of compensation for the ills of humanity, or a police and 
penal resource of ‘ the divine government.’ I had perceived that the doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body were incompatible; 
and that, while the latter was clearly impossible, we were wholly without evidence 
of the former. But I still resorted, in indolence and prejudice, to the plea of 
instinct—the instinctive and universal love of life, and inability to conceive of its 
extinction. My sick-room book shows that such was my view when I wrote 
those essays; but I now feel pretty certain that I was not, even then, dealing 
truly with my own mind—that I was unconsciously trying to gain strength of 
conviction by vigour of assertion. It seems to me now that I might then have 
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seen how delusive, in regard to ‘fact, are various genuine and universal instincts ; 
and, again, that this direction of the instinct in question is by no means so universal 
and so uniform asI declared it to be. I might then have seen, if I had been 
open-minded, that the instinct to fetishism, for instance, is more general—is 
indeed absolutely universal, while it is false in regard to fact; and that it is, in 
natural course, overpowered and annihilated by higher instincts, leading to true 


knowledge.® 


Much that Miss Martineau says about the Atkinson letters seems 
to us very touching—much curiously blind and almost absurd. Her 
mind, while marching onward towards unbelief, was very lonely and 
sometimes sad, and the perhaps scarcely warranted influence obtained 
over her by Mr. Atkinson was due to the fact that from him she first 
obtained full sympathy in her new and isolating views ;‘ and neither 
of them probably was quite able or inclined to recognise how shallow 
and inconclusive many of the arguments, which seemed to them so de- 
cisive, really appeared to profounder and better trained intelligences. 
Certainly neither of them dreamed how arrogant and irritating the 
whole tone of the work and scores of the dogmatic and contemptuous 
expressions must have seemed to the majority of readers, whose 
tenderest convictions were thus roughly handled. Many of the 
friends whose anger and antagonism she aroused, no doubt took up a 
temper and a style of rebuke utterly and often ludicrously inad- 
missible among devotees of truth, who are not entitled to wonder 
at differences of opinion or to resent them; but it never seems 
to have crossed her mind that on the whole her own language was 
often the unseemlier of the two. On the whole, by the publication 


* Vol. ii. pp. 184-7. 

* “Do you not feel strangely alone in your views of the highest subjects? I do. 
I really know of no one but you to whom I can speak freely about mine. To a great 
degree I always did feel this. . . . But I do feel sadly lonely, for this reason—that 
I could not, if I tried, communicate to any one the feeling I have that the theological 
belief of almost everybody in the civilised world is baseless. The very statement, 
between you and me, looks startling in its presumption.’—Letter to Mr. Atkinson, 
vol. ii. p. 283. 

5 The unnecessary volume appended to the Autobiography by Mrs. Chapman, 
full as it is of faults both of taste and discretion, we should not have felt compelled 
to notice but for one section where her blind devotion to her friend has led her into 
misrepresentation and injustice. Zhe Atkinson Letters drew forth one severely 
condemnatory review, and this, coming as it did from one to whom Harriet 
Martineau had from childhood been warmly attached, naturally pained and morti- 
fied her much. She herself passes over the criticism with one undeserved sentence 
of irritation: her editor devotes to it a whole chapter of unseemly and inaccurate 
comments, heading the section ‘A Life-Sorrow,’ forgetting that Miss Martineau 
repeatedly paints this portion of her career as about the happiest of the whole, and 
connects this happiness directly with the new convictions which Mr. Atkinson had 
succeeded in implanting. Neither lady was in any way entitled to speak of the 
Review in the terms they use; for, in the first place, the Letters are distinctively 
treated by the critic as the work of Mr. Atkinson (which Miss Martineau insisted 
that they were), and he and heonly, if any one, might have complained of the severity 
with which the Reviewer felt obliged to handle them—Miss Martineau being, as far 
as we remember, carefully spared—painful as it must have been to the writer to see 
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of that book, though she gave infinite pain, she suffered little j¢ 
she ventured much; and considering the vastness and deep gravity 
of the questions at issue, the space devoted in her autobiography to 
the purely personal and sensitive portion of the subject strikes us as 
rather below the dignity of Miss Martineau, and we pass on to what 
interests us far more. 

Twice in her life she stood for a long period face to face with 
death, and studying that position day by day with all the courage, 
sincerity, and solemn earnestness of a deep and very bonest nature, 
There was no doubt of the genuineness of the position, even though 
both she and her medical advisers may have been in error, or at issue, 
with regard to the imminence of her danger. And she has left usa 
singularly plainly drawn portrait of her mental and moral state, 
analysed with courage, and as she saw it under the influence of two 
antagonistic creeds. Perhaps such a contrasting and vivid portrait has 
never been left on record by any equal intellect. It is well worth 
dwelling on. 

The passage we have already quoted, combined with a reference 
to the ‘ Sick Room’ of which she speaks, will show how she met and 
regarded her approaching end in the light and under the support of the 
ordinary views of believers in a future life and a presiding Providence, 
We will presently quote a passage describing the more genuine con- 
fidence and peace with which she prepared to die when convinced 
that death was the final close of individual or conscious existence, and 
of the greater comfort as well as certainty to her mind of the later 
faith. For, surprising and startling as it will be to most of her 
readers, let no man question that these convictions (to most so deso- 
late) were to her positive beliefs and not mere negations, a creed not 
an atheism, as firmly held as doctrines which take martyrs to the stake, 
and, moreover, seemingly as joyous as any which ever brightened the 
last hours of an intelligent and beautiful career. Nothing seems more 
curiously clear than that her course of thought and sentiment became 
step by step more enthusiastically cheerful and even glad as, to use 
her own expression, she exchanged the delusions of theology for the 
certainties of science, or, as others would describe the same march, as 
she shook herself gradually free from Christianity, revelation, and 
dogmatic theism, and took refuge in what some call Agnosticism, and 
others Knowledge. These views may not be ours; they may be far, 


such an intellect under the misleading of such a guide. Mrs, Chapman’s reckless 
assertion that the co-editors of the Prospective Review were perfectly dismayed at 
the appearance of the article, being now proved, by the testimony of the survivor, to 
be not only without foundation, but the very reverse of true. But, unfortunately, 
as the Autobiography shows, the position assumed by Miss Martineau throughout 
her life was that she was to be at liberty to condemn others without reticence, 
gentleness, or moderation, but that to mete her back the same measure in return 
was to be resented as a positive offence against equity, good manners, and good 
taste. And her editor has been weak enough to endorse the assumption. 
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indeed, to us from either giving confidence or inspiring joy, but it is 
simply idle and foolish to deny that they are compatible, at least, 
with the truest peace and cheerfulness to hundreds with whose intel- 
lects we can claim no equality; no one perhaps has explained what 
comfort they are capable of yielding with such bold and simple 
nakedness as Harriet Martineau; and it is to lose one of the richest 
lessons of her book to disbelieve the truthfulness of these pages of 


self-development. 


I haye already told where I was in the pursuit of truth when Mr. Atkinson 
found me. Learning what I could from him, and meditating for myself, I soon 
found myself quite outside of my old world of thought and speculation—under a 
new heaven and a new earth; disembarrassed of a load of selfish cares and 
troubles; with some of my difficulties fairly solved and others chased away like 
bad dreams, and others again deprived of all power to trouble me, because the 
line was clearly drawn between the feasible and the unknowable. I had got out 
of the prison of myself. . . . The hollowness of the popular views of philosophy and 
science was by this time the clearest thing I ever saw; and the opposite reality, 
that philosophy founded upon science is the one thing needful . . . had become 
the crown of my experience, and the joy of my life.® 


Again :— 

My comrade and I were both pursuers of truth and bound to render our homage 
openly and devoutly. We both care for our kind, and we could not see them 
suffering as we had suffered, without imparting to them our consolation and our 
joy. Having found, as my friend said, a spring in the desert, should we see the 
multitude wandering in desolation, and not show them our refreshment? We 
never had a moment’s doubt or misgiving, though I anticipated all manner of 
consequences which never ensued. . . . In younger days I was more ardent . . . 
now the forecast and love of ease which belong to age are coming upon me. Then 
I believed in a Protector who ordered me to do the work and would sustain me under 
it; and however I may now despise that sort of support, I had it then, and have none 


of that sort now.” 


When in the evenings of that spring I experienced the new joy of feeling 
myself to be a portion of the universe, resting on the security of its universal laws, 
certain that its cause was wholly out of the sphere of human attributes, and that 
the special destination of my race is infinitely nobler than the highest proposed 
under a scheme of ‘ divine moral government,’ how could it matter to me that the 
adherents of a decaying mythology (the Christian following the heathen as the 
heathen followed the barbaric fetish) were fiercely clinging to their man-god, 
their scheme of salvation, their reward and punishment, their arrogance, their 
selfishness, their essential pay-system, as ordered by their mythology? As the 
astronomer rejoices in new knowledge which compels him to give up the dignity 
of our globe as the centre of the universe, so do those who have escaped from the 
Christian mythology enjoy their release from the superstition which fails to make 
happy, fails to make good, fails to make wise, and has become as great an obstacle 
in the way of progress as the prior mythologies which it took the place of nearly 
two theusand years ago. For three centuries it has been undermined, and its 
overthrow completely decided, as all true interpreters of the Reformation very 


well know.® 
Now, whatever estimate we may form as to the distinctness of the 


§ Vol. ii. p. 335, 7 Ibid. p. 345. 8 Ibid. p. 356. 
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ideas here conveyed, the correctness of the predictions, or the taste 
and judgment of some of the phraseology employed, no one can 
doubt the sincerity of the relief expressed ; nor can any who knew 
Miss Martineau question for a moment that the last twenty-five 
years of her life, the unbelieving portion as it would be termed, were 
incomparably the happiest and most buoyant. Yet the last twenty 
of these were passed, in her own conviction at least, under sentence 
of imminent and probably sudden death. And the following is her 
deliberate account of her feelings and reflections under the solemn 


prospect :— 


I have now had three months’ experience of the fact of constant expectation of 
death ; and the result is as much regret as a rational person can admit at the 
absurd waste of time, thought, and energy that I have been guilty of in the course 
of my life in dwelling on the subject of death. It is really melancholy that young 
people (and, for that matter, middle-aged and old people) are exhorted and en- 
couraged as they are to such waste of all manner of power. I romanced internally 
about early death till it was too late to die early; and even in the midst of work 
and the busiest engagements of my life, I used always to be thinking about death 
—partly from taste, and partly asa duty. And now that I am waiting it at any 
hour, the whole thing seems so easy, simple, and natural, that I cannot but wonder 
how I could keep my thoughts fixed upon it when it was far off. I cannot do it 
now. Night after night since I have Inown that Iam mortally ill, I have tried 
to conceive, with the help of the sensations of my sinking fits, the act of dying, 
and its attendant feelings; and thus far I have always gone to sleep in the middle 
of it. And this is after really knowing something about it; for I have been 
frequently in extreme danger of immediate death within the last five months, and 
have felt as if I were dying and should never draw another breath. Under this 
close experience, I find death in prospect the simplest thing in the world—a thing 
not to be feared or regretted, or to get excited about in any way. I attribute this 
very much, however, to the nature of my views of death. The case must be much 
otherwise with Christians, even independently of the selfish and perturbing 
emotions connected with an expectation of rewards and punishments in the next 
world. They can never be quite secure from the danger that their air-built castle 
shall dissolve at the last moment, and that they may vividly perceive on what 
imperfect evidence and delusive grounds their expectation of immortality and 
resurrection reposes. The mere perception of the incompatibility of immortality 
and resurrection may be, and often is, deferred till that time; and that is no time 
for such questions. But, if the intellect be ever so accommodating, there is the 
heart, steady to its domestic affections. I, for one, should be heavy-hearted if I 
were now about to go to the antipodes—to leave all whom I love, and who are 
bound up with my daily life—however certain might be the prospect of meeting 
them again twenty or thirty years hence ; and it is no credit to any Christian to 
be ‘ joyful,’ ‘ triumphant,’ and so forth in going to ‘glory,’ while leaving any loved 
ones behind—whether or not there may be loved ones ‘gone before.’ An unselfish 
and magnanimous person cannot be solaced, in parting with mortal companions 
and human sufferers, by personal rewards, bliss, or anything of the sort. I used to 
think and feel all this before I became emancipated from the superstition; and I 
could only submit, and suppose it all right because it was ordained. But now 
the release is an inexpressible comfort; and the simplifying of the whole matter 
has a most tranquillising effect. Conscious as I am of what my anxiety would be 
if I were exiled to the antipodes—or to the garden of Eden if you will—for 
twenty or thirty years, I feel no sort of solicitude about a parting which will 
bring no pain. Sympathy with those who will miss me I do feel of course; yet 
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not very painfully, because their sorrow cannot, in the nature of things, long 
interfere with their daily peace ; but to me there is no sacrifice, no sense of loss, 
nothing to fear, nothing to regret. Under the eternal laws of the universe I came 
into being, and, under them, I have lived a life so full that its fulness is equivalent 
to length. The age in which I have lived is an infant one in the history of our 
globe and of man; and the consequence is a great waste in the years and the 
powers of the wisest of us; and, in the case of one so limited in powers and so 
circumscribed by early unfavourable influences as myself, the waste is something 
deplorable. But we have only to accept the conditions in which we find ourselves, 
and to make the best of them; and my last days are cheered by the sense of how 
much better my later years have been than the earlier, or than in the earlier I 
ever could have anticipated. Some of the terrible faults of my character which 
religion failed to ameliorate, and others which superstition bred in me, have given 
way more or less since I attained a truer point of view; and the relief from all 
burdens, the uprising of new satisfactions, and the opening of new clearness—the 
fresh air of nature, in short, after imprisonment in the ghost-peopled cavern of 
superstition—has been as favourable to my moral nature as to intellectual progress 
and general enjoyment. Thus, there has been much in life that I am glad to have 
enjoyed; and much that generates a mood of contentment at the close. Besides 
that I never dream of wishing that anything were otherwise than as it is, I am 
frankly satisfied to have done with life. I have had a noble share of it, and I 
desire no more. I neither wish to live longer here, nor to find life again elsewhere. 
It seems to me simply absurd to expect it, and a mere act of restricted human 
imagination and morality to conceive of it. It seems to me that there is not only 


a total absence of evidence of a renewed life for human beings, but so clear a way 
of accounting for the conception, in the immaturity of the human mind, that I 
myself utterly disbelieve in a future life. If I should find myself mistaken, it will 


certainly not be in discovering any existing faith in that doctrine to be true. If I 
am mistaken in supposing that I am now vacating my place in the universe, which 
is to be filled by another—if I find myself conscious after the lapse of life—it will 
be all right of course; but, as I said, the supposition seems to me absurd. Nor 
can I understand why anybody should expect me to desire anything else than 
this yielding up my place. If we may venture to speak, limited as we are, of any- 
thing whatever being important, we may say that the important thing is that the 
universe should be full of life, as we suppose it to be, under the eternal laws of the 
universe; and, if the universe be full of life, I cannot see how it can signify 
whether the one human faculty of consciousness of identity be preserved and 
carried forward, when all the rest of the organisation is gone to dust, or so changed 
as to be in no respect properly the same. In brief, I cannot see how it matters 
whether my successor be called H. M., or A. B., or Y. Z. I am satisfied that 
there will always be as much conscious life in the universe as its laws provide for ; 
and that certainty is enough, even for my narrow conception, which, however, 
can discern that caring about it at all is a mere human view and emotion. The 
real and justifiable and honourable subject of interest to human beings, living 
and dying, is the welfare of their fellows surrounding them or surviving them. 
About this I do care, and supremely: in what way I will tell presently.® 


It is difficult for minds brought up in the conviction of continuous 
or renewed existence in some altogether different sphere, some world 
of solved problems and of realised ideals, where every perplexity 
will be cleared up, every limitation melt away, every corner of space 
be visited, and every avenue to knowledge opened to our purified 
vision during eternal years—it is difficult for oon pad 


® Vol, ii. pp. 4359, 
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acquiesce in the cessation of conscious being and identity here described, 
or to thoroughly believe in the cheerfulness of this acquiescence, 
That so curiously active an intellect should be so content in the 
prospect of inaction; that one who so thirsted after science should 
be satisfied, having learned so little, never to learn more; that one 
so wakeful should thus welcome everlasting sleep; that one who to 
her last breath felt so intense an interest in the future of the race to 
which she was to belong no more, should yet be so happy in view of 
a non-existence in which that future must be absolutely dark, seems 
all but incredible, would be quite incredible did we not know it to be 
the case with hundreds who yet calmly submit to the inevitable. But 
there is something behind yet harder to receive—that those whose 
blessedness in this world has lain, not in philosophy but in affection, 
not in the accumulation of knowledge but in the interchange of love, 
whose joy too has consisted rather in the lastingness than the mere 
fact of their unitedness, should, out of pure submission not to * God’s 
will’ but to the ‘ laws of Nature,’ be able, when the hour comes to die, 
willingly and even gratefully to utter the Vale vale, in eternum vale, 
to the sharers of their life on earth. This is unquestionably the 
harder—may it not also be the higher—form of pious resignation ?— 
the last achievement of the ripened mind? The following is Harriet 
Martineau’s ‘ last view of the world : ’°— 

I am confident that a brighter day is coming for future generations. Our race 
has been as Adam created at nightfall. The solid earth has been but dark, or 
dimly visible, while the eye was inevitably drawn to the mysterious heavens above. 
There, the successive mythologies have arisen in the east, each a constellation of 
truths, each glorious and fervently worshipped in its course; but the last and 
noblest, the Christian, is now not only sinking to the horizon, but paling in the 


dawn of a brighter time. The dawn is unmistakable; and the sun will not be 
long in coming up. The last of the mythologies is about to vanish before the 
flood of a brighter light. 

With the last of the mythologies will pass away, after some lingering, the 
immoralities which have attended all mythologies. Now, while the state of our 
race is such as to need all our mutual devotedness, all our aspiration, all our 
resources of courage, hope, faith, and good cheer, the disciples of the Christian 
creed and morality are called upon, day by day, to ‘ work out thet own salvation 
with fear and trembling, and so forth. Such exhortations are too low for even 
the wavering mood and quacked morality of a time of theological suspense and 
uncertainty. In the extinction of that suspense, and the discrediting of that 
selfish quackery, I see the prospect, for future generations, of a purer and loftier 
virtue and a truer and sweeter heroism than divines who preach such self-seeking 
can conceive of. When our race is trained in the morality which belongs to 
ascertained truth, all ‘fear and trembling’ will be left to children; and men will 
haye risen to a capacity for higher work than saving themselyes—to that of 
‘working out’ the welfare of their race, not in ‘fear and trembling, but with 
serene hope and joyful assurance. 

The world as it is is growing somewhat dim before my eyes; but the world as 
it is to be looks brighter every day.’° 


W. R. Gres. 


10 Vol. ii. pp. 46C-2. 
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SHALL MANCHESTER HAVE A 
UNIVERSITY ? 


Somz two thousand years ago the United Kingdom had neither 
recognition nor a defined existence. Conquerors, ruling in posses- 
sion, taught by the sword the rude barbarian those first lessons of 
latent civilisation which through the Christian era have gradually 
diminished error, imparted knowledge, and have rescued from 
ignorance and superstition a brave people needing the enlightening 
aid of education and intelligence to develope unknown mental and 


material resources. 
The precise origin of scholastic culture in this country is involved 
in considerable uncertainty, but about nine hundred years since 


national instruction was begun in Oxford, where the first educational 
college was established. Slow indeed was the progress, but the evi- 
dently prompted anticipations of benefit and success encouraged those 
early efforts in the attempt to banish ignorance and to promote a 
higher order of civilisation and intelligence. Thence has probably 
spread the germ of culture which in arts, literature, science, and me- 
chanical results, has ripened into that mental power now contributing 
to the elevation and prosperity prevailing under British rule. 

But from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, whilst order, 
laws, and powerful government had existed, ‘the sword, the shield, 
and the battle,’ remained the symbols of power. The printing press, 
however, had become the motive power. Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Isaac Newton, and many other mental giants had arisen to enlighten 
the still darkened intellect, and the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, and of Scotland were the practical schools of pro- 
gress; whilst in later days Watt, Sir Humphry Davy, and John 
Dalton established discoveries of the highest value, which rested 
upon principles founded in truth, as well as fraught with present and 
future benefit. 

Thus learning has been dawning upon our country, ordinary edu- 
cation is now largely distributed; but with advancing and higher 
attainments the question arises whether the schools for deepening 
thought and knowledge should not be increased and placed abreast 
of the old universities of Great Britain and Ireland. The ratio of 
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increase in these old and valued institutions has not kept pace with 
that of our ever-increasing population; and surely, when another 
kindred university can find birth in a populous district founded upon 
tested acquisitions, and within the fair range of the homes of 
promising students, no objection can be urged against such an 
application of mental industry and of pecuniary investment to 
obtain so great a boon. Schooling and training of the public mind 
have registered, by practical results and national benefits, the advan- 
tages which have been derived. And the progress evinced by the 
subjects of the realm, in the possession of increased comforts due to 
wise legislation and more intelligent labour, proves the benefit of 
increased knowledge ; but, glancing at the vast empire now ruled by 
Britain, we arrive at the deduction that mental and not mere 
physical power has been the successful agent of the nation’s 
advancement. Seeing also the mental acquirements now spreading 
in the wide world, a race with the well-taught and learned in every 
country will be a test of ability in the various contending sections to 
share the advantages of knowledge. Shall we not then banish 
unworthy jealousies, and leave the victories of knowledge to those 
who have earned them? Spurious attainments can be resisted, and, 
as in the London University, the most severe and impartial tests ot 
sound mental progress can be equitably established. 

Manchester is the centre of many millions of intelligent inhabi- 
tants who desire to possess the means of affording to their successors 
the highest class of useful literary and scientific education. In the 
distance from that city are the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Scotland, and Dublin, leaving a space of great 
extent central toa large portion of the people of England, without 
the aid of an institution of their high order. In Manchester a 
few cultivated minds have always existed, directing the attention 
of their less learned neighbours to the value and importance of 
cultivated intellects; and the wealthy friends of good education 
have in the past, as in the present, not been unmindful of the 
advantage of emancipating the rising generation from the dominion 
of ignorance and error. Now four centuries ago, Hugh Oldham, 
of Lancashire origin, but then Bishop of Exeter, generously founded 
the free grammar school of Manchester for classical and useful at- 
tainments, but expressly provided that no youth of whatever country 
or clime should be excluded from the school he thus endowed, if 
unafflicted with disease. This institution has been invaluable in 
teaching and training the young. Another benefactor in the same 
vicinity, Humphrey Chetham, founded a school hospital upon a large 
scale, in which boys were, and are, matured for pursuits in the labours 
of life. With additional liberality he founded about two hundred 
years ago a library of considerable extent, which was probably the 
first perfectly free library established. He was a merchant of great 
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renown, and distinguished by his industry and the performance of 
public as well as private duties, having been High Sheriff of his 
county whilst engaged in business, and beyond those labours his 
activity and benevolence were incessant. 

In the infancy of Manchester, professional gentlemen resident 
there largely contributed to the acquisition of mental attainments, 
and to the knowledge which subsequently was of great benefit to the 
extraordinary mechanical and commercial industry destined to dis- 
tinguish that district. Not only Lancashire, but the United King- 
dom, has chiefly become celebrated by progressive educational efforts, 
and to continue those efforts to promote the welfare and superior 
intelligence of all classes of the community is an object to be 
associated with a system of perfect instruction under the advantage 
of university teaching, direction, and honours. 

In the further elucidation of the proposal now submitted for the 
consideration of all wise and benevolent friends of mental improve- 
ment and distinction, I am indebted to gentlemen of eminence, the 
professors now engaged in the many educational departments in 
Owens College, for the following convincing facts. 

The late Mr. John Owens, merchant, of Manchester, who died in 
1846, having bequeathed the bulk of his property, amounting in 
round numbers to 100,0001., to trustees, to found an institution for 
‘the instruction of young persons of the male sex in such branches of 
learning and science as were then, and might be thereafter, usually 
taught in the English universities,’ the college bearing his name was 
opened in 1851 in modest buildings in Quay Street, Manchester, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Cobden. These buildings were after- 
wards presented to the college by one of its original trustees, the 
late Mr. George Faulkner, who, however, expressly reserved to the 
trustees the power to sell the buildings given by him, thus contem- 
plating the time when it would become necessary to provide ampler 
accommodation for the wants of the institution. The wise discretion 
which declined expending a large proportion of the original endow- 
ment upon building purposes was proved by the early history of the 
college, which was that of a steady but neither rapid nor unchecked 
growth. Fourteen years after its opening, the college was found to 
have definitely and indisputably outgrown its local habitation, and 
by October 1873 it was housed in Oxford Road, a leading thorough- 
fare, in new buildings erected by Mr. Waterhouse, worthy both of 
his reputation and of the purpose for which they were designed. 

But with this change of abode Owens College entered upon a 
new phase of its history. Its progress had been a marked one under a 
variety of aspects. Two principles only had heen established by its 
founder as immutable for the whole of its future course. The one 
was, as already stated, that it should aim at giving a university 
instruction to its students—an intention, the execution of which 
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could not but depend on two conditions: first, the consistent en. 
deavour of its teachers to maintain a standard and a spirit corre. 
sponding to such a design; second, the organisation of their courses 
in accordance with the best system of university examinations open 
to their students. No such system could be found elsewhere than 
in the examinations of the University of London, of which Owens 
College accordingly became one of the affiliated colleges, until these 
examinations were thrown open to all comers, and the recognition by 
the university of particular colleges virtually ceased. The teaching 
of Owens College, while continuing to meet the requirements of the 
University of London, and thus to prepare its students for the only 
examinations leading to university degrees and honours open to them, 
has, however, at no time been confined to such preparation. Had it 
been so, it would have been untrue to the spirit as well as the letter 
of its founder’s will. The other principle established by him as 
binding upon his foundation has been maintained by it with equal 
fidelity. No test whatsoever of his religious opinions is imposed upon 
any person connected with the college ; and nothing is ‘ introduced 
in the matter or mode of education or instruction in reference to any 
religious or theological subject which shall be reasonably offensive to 
the conscience of any student,’ or of those under whose care he stands, 
It has been found possible to adhere to this principle in a college 
where teachers as well as students belong to a wide variety of religious 
denominations, and where the study of the Hebrew Bible, the Greek 
Testament, and the history of the Reformation are not excluded from 
the ordinary lecture courses. 

The growth of Owens College in point of numbers, both of 
students and teachers, may in the first place be illustrated by a few 
significant figures. Beginning with a total of 62 students, the 
college, after experiencing some vicissitudes of rise and fall, from 
the session 1856-7 exhibited a steady increase in the numbers of 
those attending its ordinary day classes; and this increase (inter- 
rupted only by a slight falling-off in the session 1865-6, occasioned 
by the sudden demand for the services of young men on the close of 
the calamitous period of the American war) has continued to the 
present time, so that in the last session of the ccllege (1875-6) the 
total number of day students in its Arts, Laws, and Science depart- 
ments amounted to 397. But this number is far from representing 
the total of the students of Owens College. In the year 1872; the 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine was incorporated in the college, 
to which in 1875-6 it contributed 166 students, making a total of 
563. The buildings of the Owens College School of Medicine, since 
erected by Mr. Waterhouse, adjoin the other buildings of the insti- 
tution. In addition to its day classes, Owens College has long 
provided a systematic instruction in all the subjects of its Arts 
and Science courses to a large number of evening students, whose 
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numbers in the same session 1875-6 amounted to not less than 819. 
Apart from these evening students, a comparison of the numbers 
of the Owens College students with those of other universities, 
instituted in 1874-5, showed that the former were in excess of 
those of a considerable proportion of the German and of all the 
Swiss universities, and that (exclusively of the medical students) 
they very closely approached those of the Scotch University of 
Aberdeen. 

Following the example of the Scotch universities, the late Mr. 
Owens had not shrunk from contemplating the admission to his 
foundation of young students, assigning no higher a limit than 14 as 
the minimum of age. In this it cannot be doubted that he acted 
wisely ; for while on the one hand Scotch experience shows that it is 
by no means the young students who constitute the retarding element 
in the university classes, it is well known that the advance of the 
average of age in the students of the English universities themselves 
has been only a gradual and a comparatively recent one. In 1871, 
however, the limit of age for students at Owens College was raised 
to 15, and of late no students have been admitted under the age of 
16 without a special entrance examination, and the whole number of 
students under 16 amounted in the session of 1874-5 to not more 
than 5 per cent. of the total number of the students (exclusive of the 
medical, of whom none were under 16), while 29 per cent. were 
between 16 and 18, and the remaining 65 per cent. above 18 years of 
age. These proportions have been found to compare favourably with 
those of the ages of the students at the largest three Scotch univer- 
sities, and may be regarded as fully adequate to the change of posi- 
tion now claimed for Owens College. 

Turning from the students to the teachers, we find that Owens 
College now numbers 15 professors and 18 lecturers in its Arts, 
Science, and Law (day) departments, with 6 additional professors and 
a considerable number of lecturers and demonstrators in its Medical 
School. Among the professors and lecturers are Fellows and late 
Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, and of University College, 
London, together with graduates of Scottish, Irish, German, and 
French universities, and not less than eight Fellows of the Royal 
Society. There can be little fear that in a body of teachers thus 
constituted there will be a want of the variety which is justly 
claimed as a distinctive mark of an academical teaching body, or a 
distressing uniformity of method in pursuing common aims. Owens 
College already numbers among its former professors many names 
well known in the world of science and letters ; but a young institu- 
tion is justly judged by its present efforts, and in these no abatement 
is observable in the labours of the Owens College staff from the 
traditions still handed down by men associated with the beginnings 


of what is now a lusty growth. 
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But Owens College has long been an institution in which the 
community for whose more immediate benefit it was founded hag 
taken a lively interest; and its teaching body would probably be the 
last to fail to attribute to the public spirit of that community, and 
to the single-minded exertions of some of its leading members, a 
decisive influence upon the growth of the college from necessarily 
modest beginnings to the position which it at present holds, and 
which forms the basis of its ambitious, but I think legitimately 
ambitious, claims. The original trustees of the college, appointed 
by the will of its founder, and their successors, deserved well of the 
trust imposed upon them. Under their hands the college grew not 
only in endowments, but in efficiency. An auxiliary fund, consisting 
of donations from 118 merchants and others, already about the year 
1852 made possible the erection of a chemical laboratory, the forma- 
tion of a library, and the addition of other aids to study. Scholar- 
ships and prizes were from time to time specially subscribed for, and 
by 1867 the list of benefactions to the college, apart from its original 
endowment, amounted to the total of nearly 25,0001. In 1867, or 
rather earlier, a movement had begun for the extension of the college, 
for its removal into more suitable buildings, and for a general 
strengthening and development of its means and opportunities of 
instruction. The results of this movement, directed by a committee 
presided over by Mr. Thomas Ashton, were not confined to the con- 
tributions to the general fund—which by the close of 1876 amounted 
to over 106,000/.—but included large subscriptions towards special 
objects, such as the establishment of a chair of civil and mechanical 
engineering, the comprehension in the college of the Manchester 
Natural History and Geological Societies’ collections, and the incor- 
poration with it of the Medical School. The total pecuniary results 
of the movement up to the close of 1876 consisted in subscriptions 
little short of 230,000/., including a bequest from the late Mr. Lang- 
worthy of 10,000/., to which have recently been added Mr. Clifton’s 
bequest of 20,000/., and that of the late Mr. Beyer, an eminent 
Manchester engineer, who has constituted the college the residuary 
legatee of his large fortune. 

The indefatigable energy of the promoters of this extension 
scheme was rewarded in October 1873 by the opening of the new 
college buildings—a ceremony performed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
the President of the Owens College under its new constitution. This 
constitution had been established two years previously by Acts of 
Parliament embodying the essential conditions of the founder’s will, 
but raising the limit of age of the students, and giving the governing 
body a discretion, subject to certain qualifications, of removing the 
restriction as to sex. The government of the college was now vested 
in a body of forty-two governors, twenty-four to be gentlemen residing 
within fifty miles of Manchester, and fifteen to be nominated, so as 
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to secure a wider representation of public interests. The principal 
of the college and two professors, to be elected by the whole profes- 
sorial body, form part of the court of governors; and three members 
are chosen by the associates of the college—students who have passed 
an examination for the purpose, or obtained equivalent academical 
distinctions. Of this court of governors the presidency was 
accepted by the Duke of Devonshire, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and a late Chancellor of the University of 
London. The address with which he opened the new college 
buildings is prefixed to a series of essays and addresses, by the 
publication of which the professors of Owens College celebrated 
this event in its history. It should be added that, under the new 
constitution of the college, the court appoint out of the governors 
a treasurer and ten members of council, who, with the principal 
and two professors, form the council or executive committee of 
the college. Its senate consists of the principal and whole body of 
professors. 

The new era thus opened for Owens College has been one of 
unintermittent progress. Its various departments—Arts, Science, 
Law, and Medicine—are in full working order ; its professorships have 
been increased and partially reorganised; its laboratories, museums, 
and library (the last augmented by a bequest of the books of the late 
bishop of the diocese) have all been placed on a footing more or less 
adequate to the needs of its students. Among its most characteristic 
departments may be mentioned the Chemical, Physical, and Physio- 
logical Laboratories, and the Engineering School. The first of these 
may be said to vie in completeness and in extent with the magnificent 
institutions which the foresight of the Government of Germany has 
established in various parts of that country. Not less than a hundred 
students are now working in the Chemical Laboratories of Owens 
College ; nor is the tuition here exclusively confined to the elementary 
portion of the science, or to those subjects which are at once appli- 
cable to the manufacturing needs of the district, although these are 
not uncared for. I believe I am correct in stating that there is no 
other laboratory in this country from which so many chemical 
researches of an original character in various branches of the science 
have proceeded during the last few years. The objects of the Physical 
Laboratory—established in 1870, but only fully developed when the 
new buildings had been completed—are both to practise the students 
in experimental work of an accurate nature, and to encourage physical 
researches ; and as to both of these objects Owens College can already 
show evidence of marked success. The Physical Laboratory is already 
as full as it well can be, while some of those who have taken part in 
its investigations have already secured for them the attention of the 
scientific public. The Engineering School, provided with large 
special endowments, possesses an importance for the district and the 
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country at large which it would be difficult to over-estimate ; and 
the steadiness of its progress is one of the most hopeful signs in the 
recent history of the institution. The fact that Owens College 
possesses a professor of physiology and a professor of anatomy, who 
are not only thoroughly scientific men, but who devote the whole of 
their time and energies to the duties of their chairs, and do not 
practise medicine (a condition almost wholly unknown in the other 
English schools of medicine), again shows that the college is deter- 
mined to take the highest possible stand in medical education. All 
the requisite facilities for carrying out a comprehensive scheme of 
medical education are provided. The dissecting room is one of 
the largest and most convenient in the country; the physiological 
laboratory is replete with conveniences of all kinds, and the best 
provincial medical library is likewise housed in the building. There 
is thus good reason to believe that a few years will see the Medical 
School of Owens College one of the most numerously attended, 
as well asone of the most scientifically conducted, of the kind in 
England. 

These are only some among the most prominent features of the 
existing system and means of academical education at Owens 
College ; but it is perhaps well to insist upon the fact that their 
enumeration by no means implies a preponderance of any part or 
parts of the college instruction over the rest. The Science Schools of 
the college are its speciality, more especially in the sense that such 
schools have not hitherto been so fully developed by any similar 
institution; but its other schools are so far from being small and 
inactive that the numbers of the students attending the Arts classes 
(exclusive of those of law and jurisprudence) largely exceeds that of 
the students attending the Science classes. A new chair of classics 
was one of the results of the movement of the extension of the college ; 
from other language and literature professorships special branches 
have since been detached as distinct lecturerships; and though there 
are studies in the pursuit of which Owens College can never hope 
to vie with the old umiversities, either in the extent of literary 
apparatus or in the abundance of teachers, yet there is no reason 
why it should fall short of them in the complete and systematic 
organisation of any of the principal branches of ancient or modern 
learning. 

That, on the other hand, there is in Owens College any tendency 
(such as is sometimes thought to be inevitable in a college situated 
in a great manufacturing centre) to render its studies subservient to 
the industry of Manchester, is a supposition which it would not be 
difficult to disprove, but which it must suffice clearly and emphati- 
cally to disclaim. The college and the district are, it is hoped, in 
harmony with one another; but it has not been by betraying their 
trust as the agents of higher education and culture that the govern- 
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ing and teaching bodies of the college have earned for it such con- 
fidence as has been reposed in them, or that they are at any future time 
likely to forfeit what they equally value—their own self-respect. 

Tothis brief summary of the past experiences and present condition 
of a college which now seeks incorporation as a national university, 
I desire to add no further comments on the present occasion. Some- 
thing will have been gained if a fair case has been made out for the 
prima facie reasonableness of the claim now advanced on behalf of 
the college whose history I have sketched. Abstract objections to 
the ‘multiplication ’—as it is rather gratuitously called—of univer- 
sities can have little weight in comparison with the obvious advan- 
tages to be expected from the establishment of a real centre of higher 
education in such a district as that of Manchester and its vicinity—a 
district of which the population may be estimated at several millions 
of souls. The secondary schools of the district would be indisputably 
benefited by the existence of a university, of which they would be 
among the principal feeders; for at present there are only two or 
three schools in that part of England (including the Manchester 
Grammar School) which send any but an insignificant number of 
students to any university. An inducement, such as no mere exami- 
nation can supply, would be furnished to young men desirous of 
delaying their entrance into active life till they had possessed them- 
selves of the advantages of a thorough academical culture; and an 
influence would be permanently established of which the results 
would be by no means confined to the acquirements of a two or three 
years’ college course. To another objection I may be excused for 
attaching even less importance. Manchester has been described as 
unsuitable for a university because it is a large manufacturing town. 
It is needless to give examples from history, both ancient and 
modern, of universities established with the utmost success in similar 
centres of population. Alexandria, I believe, ran Athens tolerably 
hard in one period of the history of those seats of learning; and 
neither in Berlin nor in Breslau have industry and commerce very 
fatally interfered with the progress of the arts and sciences. 

It is to be hoped that the opportunity which presents itself of 
meeting a popular demand (supported by the assent of high academical 
authorities wholly unconnected with the district whence it arises) by 
a willing concession will not be lost. It is by seizing such opportu- 
nities that the intellectual and social progress of nations is pro- 
moted ; what Leyden did for the Netherlands in the midst of a war, 
and Berlin for Prussia at the close of a great national struggle, may 
here be done in the piping times, while they still exist, of peace. 
We have the deliberate assertion of those best acquainted with the 
work and the needs of this northern college that its future develop- 
ment in a great measure depends upon its securing a position of 
academical independence, and that its present activity is carried on 
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under fetters, the weight of which must increase, and the power of 
resistance to which may in the end give way. We have the fact 
that there is no other college in England at the present day ina 
similar position—at once remote from the authorities controlling its 
studies and prescribing its work, and capable of managing its own 
affairs. There is accordingly no question of a ‘ multiplication’ of 
universities. Owens College has not grown in a day, nor are its 
future rivals likely to do so. Lastly, it has hitherto depended upon 
its own efforts and upon the public spirit and liberality of the com- 
munity around it. Founded by private munificence, and raised to 
its present position by private munificence, it has received no sup- 
port out of the public purse. What it now asks is the national 
recognition it must be allowed to have fairly earned, and the national 
sanction of a change it deems indispensable to its future progress 
and usefulness as a permanent centre of higher education. It will 
need stronger arguments than have yet been urged to refute the 
reasonableness and to obstruct the ultimate satisfaction of such a 
claim. 

In conclusion, it seems desirable to disclaim, on behalf of those 
who are anxious to obtain a university for Manchester, any unwilling- 
ness to recognise the great benefits already conferred, and certain to 
be conferred in the future, upon the higher education of the country 
by the University of London. The widely comprehensive and rigidly 
impartial examination system of that university offers to all comers, 
wherever educated, the opportunity of meeting the same tests and 
obtaining the same certificates of knowledge. But, on the one hand, 
it is hardly possible to suppose that, as higher education extends 
throughout the country, it will be in the power of a single system of 
examinations to regulate the studies and test the acquirements of all 
students desirous of an English university degree who have not been 
educated at Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham. On the other hand, the 
examination system of the University of London, as being entirely 
independent of collegiate teaching and training, cannot satisfy the 
need of a large and populous district for a centre of academical life 
and influence, and cannot supply to South-east Lancashire, for in- 
stance, what the several parts of Scotland possess, and what South- 
east Lancashire claims in the interests of the future of her popu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile it is with great satisfaction that we note the terms in 
which the Chancellor of the University of London, Earl Granville, in 
his recent address to the members of that university, referred to the 
proposal which has been discussed in these pages. 

Lord Granville, as might be expected from his official position, 
is too well acquainted with Owens College to share the opinion of 
those critics who, because a college is situated in Manchester, con- 
ceive that its work must be secretly devoted to calico. He does, 
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however, betray a misgiving (without suggesting, with one of our 
critics, a deliberate intention on the part of the promoters of the 
scheme) lest a result of the erection of Owens College into a 
university should be that the authorities of the new university, in 
order to make its degrees attractive, would yield to the temptation 
of relaxing the rigour of its examinations, and would thus gradually 
lower the standard of English academical degrees, and impair what 
has been called their ‘marketable value. We have already given 
reasons for believing that this fear is baseless; and, in fact, the 
provisional outline of a constitution, which we have seen, includes 
the most ample guarantees on this head. 

Both from Lord Granville’s speech and from the letter of Dr. 
Carpenter, the registrar of the university, printed among the other 
papers bearing on this question, it is plain that the advocates of the 
proposal will have to fear no unworthy jealousy from the University 
of London. It is not less clear, as we have said, that an emphatic 
recognition of the national advantages accruing from the existence 
of a university which offers degrees to all comers without exacting 
academical study as a condition is quite ¢ompatible with the 
advocacy of the establishment, at the right place and with due 
caution, of other universities of the academical type. 


Tuomas Bazuey. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


TxE most trivial book published is a piece of the life of its own day, 
and might help some historian to illustrate truths unsuspected by its 
author. As one may talk without knowing how the tongue is moved, 
so one may talk also without knowing the significance of what one 
says. But a people without a literature would be in worse case than 
a man without a tongue, for a tongueless man can think, and act 
upon his thinking. Literature is, for a commonwealth, much more 
than utterance—it is a main part of the very act of thought. It 
forms opinion, determines action, reasons out all problems that 
concern the welfare of the many. The meditation in a single brain 
that precedes action of the individual is chiefly a trial against each 
other of the force of arguments that point to opposite conclusions, 
and this is represented in the public brain by energies of diverse 
minds. Some books represent such a process of reasoning; some 
represent simply spiritual aspiration ; some the animal tendencies, 
some the vices of the body politic. It is one of the blessings of a 
free press that we get our due proportion of bad books. There is no 
help for a patient who conceals his symptoms. Our literature is so 
free that we can see ourselves in it almost wholly; and have, at any 
rate, material enough from which to judge wherein our best strength 
lies, where also, and how far, it is endangered. Since men are born 
to differ in opinion, and to get at truth by doing so, it is not to be 
expected or desired that critics should agree in their interpretations 
of what they observe, or even that they should succeed in seeing the 
same thing as the same thing. Let it be enough for us that it is 
something. We may all agree that the study of a book does not 
end with the finding in it of this or that passage to admire or to 
condemn, or even with the finest criticism that treats of it only as an 
isolated piece of thought. 

In what is here said from time to time under the head of ‘ Recent 
Literature,’ the attempt will usually be to find how some of our best 
books stand related to the living energies of our own time, as well as 
to collect shorter notes upon books that are worth attention. Let us 
begin, therefore, with some indication of one of the points of view 
from which the literature of our day must be regarded. 

In every time there is a central line of energy working in a 
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definite direction within all intellectual work, and in our time 
the direction of this line of energy is in part determined, and its 
force has been much increased, by the impulse given at the great 
French Revolution. We do not in these days take the course to 
which that Revolution pointed, though we seek a way to the same 
end.! The end sought is, of course, in general terms, the common 
good; but the particular work to be done for attainment of that, as 
well as the conception of the sort of good to be attained, differs at 
different dates. While a nation grows by increase of the number of 
its citizens who can think safely for themselves, its government has 
to abate more and more its claim to think for them and to prescribe 
the limits of their action. The history of an advancing people thus 
becomes in part a story of such gradual adaptation to new circum- 
stances; and as all change of this kind is the result of conflicts 
of opinion, there is a period in the history of every country in which 
it may perhaps be said that the central line of energy runs through 
a contest on the limit of authority. With us there was first contest 
between king and pope as to the boundary lines between temporal 
and spiritual power; then also a constant readjustment of relations 
between rulers and ruled. This, which we call the growth of our 
Constitution, was for a time subordinated to the European struggle 
between the claims of authority in Church and State, and the claim 
of a right to bring them both under the rule of reason and originate 
reforms. The European struggle being ended for us, the home 
contest, intensified by accidents of character in James the First and 
Charles the First, was renewed with a fresh energy; and when authority 
held what it ought to have laid down, its hand was forced by civil 
war. We tried the experiment of a Commonwealth, and gave it up 
when it was found that nothing but the strong will of a Cromwell 
could hold in check the conflicts of opinion by which it was at last 
destroyed. The old monarchy being tried again made an exemplary 
display of all its weaknesses, and within thirty years—the conven- 
tional lifetime of one generation—a new monarchy was set up in 
England with safe definition of the limits of its power. After the 
Revolution of 1688-9, although there was still much to be done in 
the same direction, it may be said that English thought had a new 
starting-point. One problem was so far solved that we might begin 
upon the next ; and it came to be more and more our main business 
to show what is the use of freedom— 


To what end 
The powers of civil polity are given. 












































Hitherto there had been more argument as to the source and distri- 







1 Some views expressed in this article formed part of the argument of five 
lectures given last year at the Royal Institution on ‘Effec‘s of the French Revolu- 
tion upon English Literature.’ 
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bution of the power in a State than as to its ultimate aims. Its 
immediate aims were, of course, never left out of question, and its 
ultimate aim was not absent from Hooker’s mind when he connected 
it with a natural desire for ‘our sovereign good.’ The conditions 
by which thought was raised and quickened in Elizabeth’s reign 
acted upon minds of every form, and a larger treatment of the 
question, ‘ What constitutes a State?’ appears before the death of 
Elizabeth in Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. He 
would begin, he said, by asking what law is, and gave, therefore, a 
theory of the social compact upon which he held civil society to be 
founded. It was a compact for protection of each in his rights, by 
the strength of all, against every man who would molest him. For 
this end each delegated some of his own power to a central govern- 
ment that was to wield the strength of all for certain purposes. But 
the ruler was made by and for the ruled, and, said Hooker, ‘ the 
lawful power of making laws to command whole politic societies of 
men belongeth so properly unto the same entire societies, that for 
any prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth to exercise 
the same of himself, and not either by express commission imme- 
diately and personally received from God, or else by authority derived 
at the first from their consent upon whose persons they impose laws, 
it is no better than mere tyranny.’ As the contest rose and swords 
joined in debate, the best thought of England was still actively 
engaged upon this problem. Mere battle decides nothing, ‘ for what 
can war but endless war still breed?’ Hobbes, starting from Hooker's 
social compact, developed out of it an argument for absolute autho- 
rity of princes, responsible to God, but to no subject. Sir Robert 
Filmer, not content with the concession of a compact as the source 
of royalty, derived it straight from God by seeing its origin in the 
patriarchal rule of Adam. It was to the argument of Filmer, as 
maintaining the extreme theory of irresponsible government, that 
Locke addressed himself especially in the two essays of civil govern- 
ment which, immediately after the English Revolution, expressed its 
political theory. 

From 1689 to 1789 is, in one sense, the breeding-time of modern 
thought. Our energetic neighbours saw in their own political condi- 
tion need of a great change. France was not the better for Louis 
the Fourteenth. The vigorous literature developed in the earlier 
half of his reign, from causes not of his producing, gave to French 
thought a dominion in Europe well earned, but ill sustained when its 
energies were chilled and formalised. There was authority for every 
form, and a form for every utterance or act. Patriotic Germans 
groaned under what they called the @ la mode age. Already, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Louis the Fourteenth was 
rehearsing the last. act of monarchy before the Revolution of 1789. 
In 1701 the coin had been debased five times in eight years, every- 
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thing was taxed for war expenses, and the tax on wine was so high 
that many ceased to cultivate the grape. In 1707 the king had 
spent his revenue for five years in advance, and then changed his 
finance minister because he did not see how to raise more than twenty 
millions of livres where two hundred and twenty millions were wanted. 
Births, marriages, and deaths were taxed, and many who could not 
avoid birth and death dispensed with marriage. 

In 1715 began, with the Regency, the long and wretched reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth. Authority fell more and more into con- 
tempt. The regency of the Duke of Orleans was a profligate time, 
and what could courtiers be under a king with a seraglio in the 
Pare aux Cerfs? What respect could there be for church authority 
when a new-born child could be made bishop that he might at 
once begin to draw the revenues of his see ? Since the days of Riche- 
lieu a thoughtful middle class had risen rapidly in France. Too 
many of the nobles, separated from the peasantry on whom they 
lived, lapsed into imbecility as idle courtiers at Paris. There was 
no liberty of the subject where a lettre de cachet, corruptly obtained, 
could send any man untried to the Bastille. The highest noble 
under such rule was a titled slave. There was no right of property 
where in the public funds government mulcted or refused interest at 
will, finance ministers taxed at will, privileged companies ruined 
trade, restrictions were placed on the transport, sale, and storage of 
corn, the charges on wine were sometimes beyond the value of the 
crop, the peasantry were subject to forced labour for their lords, and 
the best works on law, finance, and politics were burnt by the hang- 
man. Over a large part of society even the daily intercourse of men 
was hardened into untrue forms. Men in the fashion neither walked, 
nor spoke, nor wrote, nor acted naturally. A strong reaction was 
inevitable. The untrue life, quoting authority at every point and 
claiming to be the result of high civilisation, provoked in many an 
earnest honest mind rebellion against authority, and grave doubt of 
the worth of a high civilisation. The desire to see men living natu- 
rally led to a question whether we had not lost much by departure 
from the state of nature. Pierre Bayle, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, in his famous Historical and Critical Dictionary, 
which was translated into English in 1710, suggested boldest ques- 
tioning of the religion based upon authority. He raised doubts not 
merely of the relative truth of this or that system of theology, but of 
the evidence that there was a just God ruling the disordered world. 
Leibnitz replied in 1710 with his Théodicée. Pope, in 1732-4, 
endeavoured to meet the rising scepticism with the main argument 
of Leibnitz, that we fail to understand God’s plan because we cannot 
see it as a whole, and this he versified in his Hssay on Man. In 
1736, Butler’s Analogy directed argument of another kind against 
the spreading doubt, and in 1738, at the time when Wesley began to 
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preach, David Hume commenced his career as a writer with his 
Treatise upon Human Nature, written in France. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought im the Eighteenth 
Century * is an excellent sketch of its subject from a point of view 
that brings the reasonings of David Hume into the foreground. The 
book might perhaps have been called a History of Religious Thought 
if a substantial work by the Rev. John Hunt had not already appeared 
under that title. Mr. Hunt’s book® is very useful to the student; 
it is the work of a man widely read in the literature he describes; 
his accounts of books and pamphlets in which few men are now 
interested are so faithful and dispassionate that many a piece described 
by him is likely to be taken as read by the historian who is forming 
his own general views from a glance over the whole ground. Mr. 
Hunt is, on the whole, less anxious to draw conclusions than to give, 
tempered moderately with opinions of his own, the facts on which 
conclusions may be based. He describes forms of a religious faith 
that is his own, while Mr. Stephen treats of it as matter for study, 
observed by him in the outside world. Mr. Hunt compiles well, 
arranges thoughtfully, and makes the result of all his labour perfectly 
available for use. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes with a definite aim and 
philosophic breadth of view over a ground narrowed by exclusion of 
religious sympathy. He has much to say, and says it with a liveliness 
that often helps him to put an acute thought with the happiest effect 
in a few words. Sometimes, perhaps, but very seldom, there is a 
slight flaw in taste. After quoting Paley’s argument for the exist- 
ence of God in the perfection of design shown by a living reptile as 
compared with anything of the kind that man could construct and 
endow with powers of motion, it might have been better to resist 
temptation to such a summary as this: ‘ Had there been a competi- 
tive examination for the construction of the best form of reptile, the 
Almighty artisan would have had every chance of carrying off the 
prize.’ 

Mr. Stephen, of course, duly acknowledges his obligations to the 
book by Mr. Hunt, and more especially to Lechler’s History of 
English Deism (Stuttgart, 1841). His own restriction of his theme 
is only implied in the title by omission of the definite or indefinite 
article. It is not ‘A History’ or ‘The History’ but ‘ History of 
English Thought,’ upon the principle of Henry Home, Lord Kames, 
who said of the title-page to his Elements of Criticism: ‘The 
Elements of Criticism,” meaning the whole, is a title too assum- 
ing for this work. A number of these elements or principles are 


2 History of English Thought in the Highteenth Century. By Leslie Stephen. In 
2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co., 1876. 

* Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of the Last 
Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A., 
Author of an Essay on Pantheism. In 3 vols. Strahan and Co., 1871. 
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here evolved ; but as the author is far from imagining that he has 
completed the list, a more humble title is proper, such as may ex- 
press any undetermined number of parts less than the whole. This, 
he thinks, is signified by the title he has chosen, viz. Elements of 
Criticism.’ 

It is, therefore, no disparagement whatever to say of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
that a study of the rise and development of argument upon the 
nature of God and upon faith in a supernatural revelation covers only 
apart of what might be called ‘The History.’ It covers, however, a 
large part, as the subject is here treated, because the effect of the 
appeal to reason is traced into political theories. Loss of faith in the 
supernatural is represented as being followed by endeavour to find 
other grounds of action; the practical tendency of English specula- 
tion is throughout recognised, and the whole argument is made to 
illustrate the influence of changing forms of thought upon the acts of 
men. One might as well not think at all as only think. Thought 
sustains or determines action, and it is to be known by its fruits. 
But there is no subject upon which men differ in opinion more than 
as to the usefulness or uselessness of human endeavours to know God 
and define his relations to the human race. To some it is matter of 
life and death, to others a vain exercise of ingenuity in the attempt 
to see what is beyond the veil. Whatever tends to raise each several 
man’s estimate of highest duty, and best helps him to live up to it, 
is thought to the best purpose ; and in that respect revolt of reason 
in the eighteenth century against formalism of a dead authority 
has,in one way or another, been of supreme value to us in the 
nineteenth. 

True reason and true religion are so closely in accord that reason 
applied to artificial life by French philosophers who put aside the 
Bible had an aim closely akin to that of Wesley in his preaching. 
The preacher saw a dead religion, and, without discarding it, he 
sought to give it life. He dwelt with intense energy upon the 
duties of the Christian, and, in his own way, endeavoured to stir, and 
did stir, thousands to a new resolve. They must resolve that their 
religion, no longer a form, should make them attempt really to live 
up to the Christian ideal: visiting the prisoners, comforting the poor, 
putting aside envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Without 
breaking down the fences of theology, the Methodists, at the same 
time when Joseph Butler reasoned with doubt in his Analogy, began 
to spread their zeal for being and not only seeming Christians. But 
outside the fences of theology a like zeal was at work, as issue of the 
same reaction against a corrupt formalism. There Regson-set-up an 
ideal of fraternity and brotherhood, which was not unlike that of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Montesquieu studied the English Revolution, 
and in his book, published in 1748, De [Esprit des Loix, based upon 
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our experience the doctrines by which he thought France might profit, 
But bold. thinkers were then looking beyond a mere imitation of the 
English Revolution. They sought a vital change in the relations 
between man and man. Rousseau, in 1750, argued upon the ques- 
tion proposed by the Academy of Dijon—‘ What is the origin of 
inequality among men, and is it authorised by the law of nature ?’"— 
that the advantage a man has over the brute in being able to aim at 
perfection may be, after all, the chief source of his misery, and that, 
terrible as the thought is, he might have been a benefactor who 
first taught the dwellers by the banks of the Orinoco to flatten their 
foreheads that they might destroy the power of their brains. 

In his Contrat Social, which became a text-book of the French 
Revolution, Rousseau argued afterwards that we had become decrepid 
through excess of civilisation, that man in a state of nature was a 
type from which we have too far departed, and therefore that we 
must retrace our steps and work for the rejuvenescence of the world. 
The pride of intellect was spent in praise of vegetative life. Religion, 
some said, was corrupt, therefore, they said, religion was an evil; it 
was not separable from superstition. Civilisation, some said, was 
corrupt, therefore, they said, civilisation was an evil; it was not 
separable from injustice. The tendency of many thinkers was to 
dwell upon the simple harmlessness of savage life, of man as he was 
supposed to have been when in the state of nature; and the frequent 
argument was that we should retrace our steps, go back instead of 
going forwards. But in truth the fault was, in each case, not the too 
much but the too little. Men needed, as they still need, to be more 
religious, and they needed, as they need, to be more civilised. They 
will not be more religious till they place the spirit high above the 
letter, and prove their opinions by the lives that come of them. Great 
advance has been made since 1750, but it would still be an exaggeration 
in their favour to call any people upon earth half civilised. It isa 
far journey yet to what Mr. Tennyson has called ‘ the crowning race.’ 

However they might disagree as to the remedy, the reasoners of 
the last century had no difficulty in finding the disease. They broke 
the armour of conceit, and caused men who had gone about glory- 
ing in their high civilisation to admit into their minds a new and 
startling sense of what they might be, and were not. Helvetius, in 
his book De l’ Esprit, published in 1758, said: ‘If a sage descended 
from heaven, and in his conduct consulted only the light of reason, 
he would universally pass for a fool. He would be, as Socrates says, 
like a physician whom the pastrycooks accused before a tribunal of 
children of forbidding pies and tarts. He would certainly be con- 
demned.’ An English Methodist of the same date might have said 
that: only his word would have been ‘ religion’ where Helvetius said 
‘reason.’ Nor was ther essential difference in the kind of relation 
between man and man that each regarded as the proper aim of life. 
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Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise in 1761, and his Emile, and Contrat 
Social, in 1762, were powerful in aiding the advance of revolutionary 
thought, and in blending it with that sentiment of humanity which 
Rousseau put in the place of duty. Voltaire used the keen weapons 
of wit and reason ; his appeal was to the intellect and will, Rousseau’s 
to the emotions. Formalism in the State, the Church, the home, in 
books, and in the daily lives of men, weighed on society. Minds 
were sick that would have been elastic with vigour in a better 
atmosphere. In literature, at least, the unwholesome oppression of 
thought seems to have favoured the development of every predisposi- 
tion to insanity. The influence of Rousseau set men upon fashioning 
strange problems in social life as well as in politics. As Wordsworth 
says of a mind working in the days before the fall of the Bastille— 

Life was put 
To inquisition long and profitless ; 
The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way. 
And yet it was not profitless. Without it Wordsworth himself might 
never have struck, as he did, the key-note of English thought and 
action in the nineteenth century. 

Ruin of a corrupt and bankrupt state soon gave the idealists their 
opportunity. The fall of the Bastille quickened the pulse of every 
young heart in Europe with a generous emotion— 

And from the wreck 
A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise, 
The appointed seat of equitable law 
And mild paternal sway. 


Liberty, fraternity, equality, were honest watchwords. They meant 
much that was meant by the Sermon on the.Mount. An ideal world 
was sought in a society made young again by perfect recognition of 
the rights of man. Wordsworth, fascinated by the new promise that 
life would be raised by a sudden effort to the level of his hope, went 
to France, and desired actually to cast in his lot with those who 
laboured to secure supremacy of the intelligent over the brute part of 
the insurgent mass. When Burke, who was essentially conservative, 
and had no sympathy with those who supposed they could shape men 
to their own ideal constitutions—when Burke attacked the Revolution, 
Mackintosh was ablest among many who replied. James Mackintosh 
was a young man of twenty-four, and he asked, on behalf of the 
French Assembly, ‘ By what principle of reason, or of justice, were 
they precluded from aspiring to give France a government less im- 
perfect than accident had formed in other states? Who will be hardy 
enough to assert that a better constitution is not attainable than any 
which has hitherto appeared?’ Burke’s age was sixty; and in a 
letter to a member of the National Assembly who wished him to say 
not only what he would not have, but what he would, he wrote : 
K 2 
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I must see with my own eyes, I must, in a manner, touch with my own hands, 
not only the fixed but the momentary circumstances, before I could venture to 
suggest any political project whatsoever. I must know the power and disposition 
to accept, to execute, to persevere. I must see the means of correcting the plan 
where correctives would be wanted. I must see the things; I must see the men, 
Without a concurrence and adaptation of these to the design, the very best specu- 
lative projects might become not only useless, but mischievous. 


Mackintosh and Burke were both in the right. Now also, in 1877 
we can still conceive as attainable a better constitution than any 
which has hitherto appeared; it is the far ideal which no wise man 
dismisses from his thought. But the way to it is step by step; that 
also, in England at least, we have learned. If we would have a perfect 
state, we must form perfect citizens. As Burke says truly, without 
concurrence and adaptation of these to the design, the very best of 
speculative projects may miscarry. Mr. Browning wrote in his 
Sordello: 

God has conceded two sights to a man: 

One of men’s whole work, time’s completed plan, 

The other of the minute’s work, man’s first 

Step to the plan’s completion. 


We look on the far hills towards which we direct our course, but 
observe chiefly the road we tread. Unless we do so, we fall into the 
ditch, or run our heads against a wall. For all success in life, 
whether in dealing with the commonest details of trade, or with the 
highest interests of man, we need both the far sight and the near. 
Wordsworth, who, in his youth, was ready to give all for that which 
the best men held to be the cause of the French Revolution, never 
flinched from his ideal of a ‘crowning race.’ But he learned that, for 
us at any rate, who have the conditions of free progress in our degree 
of civil liberty, it is not by fashioning anew the outside of our social 
mass that we can change its structure. To do that, we must deal 
with its elements—begin by looking to each individual man, woman, 
and child of which it is composed, and take every means, great or 
small, of giving aids or taking away hindrances to the development of 
a true life in each. Every child, said Wordsworth in 1814, must be 
taught ; such education he would have to be compulsory. In the 
education of circumstance through after life, each one has his own 
life to raise, and also daily opportunities of aiding or impeding others 
in the raising of their lives. Wordsworth still took as his standard 
the best man he knew, or had read of, who had actually lived and 
worked out for himself the problem of a life true to the highest sense 
of duty ; and he said, looking at such a man: 


I could not but inquire 
Not with less interest than heretofore, 
But greater, though with spirit more subdued, 
Why is this glorious creature to be found 
One only in ten thousand? What one is, 
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Why may not millions be? What bars are set 
By nature in the way of such a hope ? 

Our animal appetites and daily wants, 

Are these obstructions insurmountable ? 

If not, then others vanish into air. 


And Wordsworth maintained this ideal of a distant day to come, 
distinctly as a day that should be forwarded by England. Her free 
institutions give her power to advance, and power also in time to 
spread a wholesome influence abroad over the world. The wanderer 
in Wordsworth’s Excursion, starting from the thought— 


Alas! what differs more than man from man ? 
And whence that difference ? whence but from himself ?— 


proceeded to a vision of the day when 


Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 

This land shall witness ; and as days roll on, 

Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect ; 

Even till the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of humanised society; and bloom 

With civil arts, that shall breathe forth their fragrance 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling heaven. 


When Wordsworth wrote The Excursion few understood the teaching 
of the poet ; but we know now that he was the first who gave distinct 
expression to a principle that would become the master-thought of 
English life and literature in the nineteenth century. And it is 
distinctly out of the reaction of the eighteenth century, and even 
out of the failure of its great effort for the establishment of an ideal 
commonwealth by sudden and bold experiment within the lifetime of 


a generation, that this gain has come. The ideal, as it dazzled the 
best minds, was bright and true. It has not fallen with the ruins of 
a bygone theory as to the best way of attaining it. In France, 
unfortunately, the condition precedent to healthy progress, civil 
liberty, is yet to be assured. But the best literature of England, 
and not least our recent literature—the course also of our home 
politics—in no slight degree shows that the England of this century 
has entered into the inheritance of a high hope left by the eighteenth, 
and expressed with warm enthusiasm in young Campbell’s Pleaswres 
of Hope, that stirred echoes within thousands of English hearts in the 
year 1799: 

Hope! when I mourn with sympathising mind 

The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 

Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 

The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; 

I watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan 

And learn the future by the past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement, on the car of Time, 

And rule the spacious world from clime to clime. 
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We are a long way from ‘the boundless fields of rapture,’ and must 
go up into the clouds to get a view of anything so distant. In dis- 
cussing literature of the day we shall take the world as it is, content 
to find that our best English workers, consciously or unconsciously, 
are all busy in the direction indicated by the line of central energy 
here faintly traced. The mind of the writer, like the dyer’s hand, 
will take the surrounding colour without exercise of any will upon 
the matter. A true artist seeks no more than simply and faithfully 
to work out his individual conception, and by his success therein he 
must be judged. He does not seek to illustrate the spirit of his age, 
for he does that unconsciously, because the life and thought about 
him became part of him before he gave part of himself to his 
material. 

Byron never asked of himself what he meant in literature, when 
he expressed through all his verse the tumult of the revolutionary stir ; 
its scorn of convention, its wild, vague emotion, the lawlessness of the 
reaction against dead authority, the glow of the old metallic forms of 
life and literature, molten to white heat, surging with power, no 
doubt, to destroy more than we wish destroyed, but having power 
also to yield itself to a new shaping of life and truth. Men at war 
with authority were favourite heroes not of Byron only; at war with 
the authority either of outward rule or of inward dominant opinion, 
It was not he only who found material for intense emotion in con- 
ception of the boldest problems of the inner life, or, turning from 
civilised man to Nature, found even Nature 


Fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path. 


Even the practical and healthy genius of young Walter Scott left 
Gessner’s Death of Abel for the bolder German writers, who delighted 
him, he said (with his mind on a line of Lucretius), because they 
‘ spurned the flaming boundaries of the universe.’ In later years also 
his artist’s relish for a Jacobite was, no doubt, all the keener because 
he could be shown as a hero with authority against him. 

In Byron, as in the French Revolution, human life was passing 
through the furnace. In him there is the tumult of the Revolution. 
In Shelley there is constant exaltation of enthusiasm for its pure ideal. 
Again and again formal authority had struck with injustice upon 
Shelley’s heart. When, as a youth at college, the new stir of doubt 
and the new boldness of inquiry, through which runs the highway to 
truth, shook his faith in the religion men had taught him, he uttered 
his doubt, but there was no hand of an elder guide stretched out to 
him. The spirit of authority, like its antagonist, was stirred to 
passion ; and as Southey was expelled from Westminster School for 
harmless jest over the sacred powers of the cane, so Shelley at college 
found a despotic authority prompt to identify God with itself, and 
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confound the mercy of Heaven with its own spirit of tyranny. Shelley 
was cast out, forced into passionate opposition. He was called atheist, 
-when he rejected an image of God clothed in attributes of tyranny, 
and when he yearned, through every utterance, for all that was purest 
in the ideal of humanity that fascinated thousands of the best minds 
of the youth of Europe at the outbreak of the Revolution. Shelley 
was true through life to the young aspiration that, in the dedication 
to the Revolt of Islam, he dates from an hour when alone on a May 
morning outside the schoolroom full of 


Voices, that, alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes— 


he clasped his hands, and resolved aloud in his solitude : 


I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check! I then controlled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 


All the defiance of Prometheus Unbound is defiance of that which 
wars against the Christian life; and all ends in a yearning for that 
spirit of God which Christ came to bring. 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent: 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


With all this tumult of rebellion against wrong, and new boldness 
of aspiration, there was a quickened sense of beauty. It carried poets 
back at a bound over the age of formal poetising to warm fellowship 
with men who, in the days of Elizabeth, uttered in many forms of 
music the true sense of life. There was a revival on all sides of 
Elizabethan sympathies, with more and more imitation of Elizabethan 
forms ; and there was the new sense of beauty breathing from the 
verse of Keats. It is in the very first line of Endymion— 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever— 


and involved in every line that follows. In his grand ‘fragment. of 
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Hyperion, the yielding of the elder gods to the new race of Jove and 
his companions is made to imply the doctrine of the constant forward 
movement of the world. Says old Oceanus to the despondent Titans; 


As heaven and earth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Chaos and blank darkness, though once chiefs ; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 
In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life ; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old darkness 

e < for ’tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might : 
Yea, by that law another race may drive 

Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 


Meanwhile, in Wordsworth’s poetry the renewed sense of beauty 
and all hopes for the advancement of humanity were being embodied 
in the common forms of life, and were developed into a clear principle 
of action. What Wordsworth felt and said when few were heeding, 
all have come to feel. The strongest of the English writers who have 
followed him have had, each in his own way, always the same truth 
to utter. 

Mr. Carlyle is, like Wordsworth, poet and prophet to us, because 
in every faithful utterance of his long life he has upheld above all 
others this first principle. In 1832 the Reform Bill was bringing 
masses of outlying citizens within the political pale. In the same 
year, within a few days of one another, by separate result from the 
same causes, in Scotland and England, Chambers’s Journal and the 
Penny Magazine were established to help, as far as they might, in 
extending also the area of thought and culture. Thomas Carlyle was 
at that time developing the Clothes philosophy of his Sartor Resurtus 
which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in 1833. It said in substanee, 
‘Look straight through the Clothes at the real man within.’ And it 
meant by clothes not the mere linen and broadcloth, but all furniture 
of life, its luxuries, its transitory needs, including the very flesh itself; 
look through all this to the true life within, and to that not as a mere 
entity, but as an energy. ‘Not what I have, but what I do, is my 
kingdom.’ Here, for example, is the Nineteenth Century speaking to 
us in the voice of Thomas Carlyle : 


Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that doubt of any sort cannot be 
removed except by Action. On which ground, too, let him who gropes painfully 
in darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen 
into day, lay this other precept well to heart, which to me was of invaluable 
service :—Do the Duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a Duty. 
Thy second Duty will already have become clearer. May we not say, however, 
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that the hour of spiritual enfranchisement is even this? when your ideal world, 
wherein the whole man has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing 
to work, becomes revealed and thrown open, and you discover with amazement 
enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, that your America is here or no- 
where. The situation that has not its duty, its ideal, was never yet occupied by 
man. Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered actual wherein thou even 
now standest, here or nowhere, is thy Ideal; work it out therefrom, believe, live, 
and be free. Fool! thy Ideal is in thyself; the impediment, too, is in thyself. 
Thy condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal out of. What 
matter whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the form thou give it be heroic, 
be poetic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the actual, and crjest 
bitterly to the Gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth, The thing thou seekest is already with thee, here or nowhere, couldst thou 


only see. 


This dominant truth of our time is at the heart of all Mr. Carlyle’s 
writing. If we hold that he sometimes overrates the backsliding of 
the age, that is but a form of enthusiasm for each man’s fidelity to 
truth. If we hold that he sometimes makes of the strong man his 
hero with conception of a too despotic power in his strength, that is 
but a form of enthusiasm for the force of individual life by which a 
mastery is won. His hero-worship in all forms is but a dwelling on 
the strength each has within himself to be what he seldom is. 

The poets and novelists of our own time who take the largest hold 
upon us have the same thought predominant in the main body of 
their writing. In Mr. Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King the king is 
the king within the human breast, and the whole work is a beautiful 
allegory of the subordination of our passions and our powers to the 
voice of duty. The ‘blameless king’ is no other than the ‘ wisdom 
that is from above, first pure, then peaceable and gentle and easy to 
be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.’ This wisdom must be joined to the flesh—Arthur 
to Guinevere —if the great victory of life is to be won. For, says 
King Arthur of Guinevere : 


For saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were I joined with her, 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And, reigning with one will in everything, 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live. 


The whole aim of In Memoriam, again, is to raise for monument to 
a dead friend, who was as the one that millions are not, a poem of 
life and immortality. Rising from the first dull sense of desolation 
in presence of death—‘let darkness keep her raven gloss ’—rising 
from this higher and higher to the sense of fellowship and common 
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energy betwéen the living and the dead, In Memoriam lifts heaven- 
ward the conception of individual development, and through that of 
the development of the whole race of man. ‘I would the great 
world grew like thee’ is but another expression of the thought which 
now underlies all our best energies, and through which we look with 
a new confidence to the achievement of that 


One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Mr. Browning at three-and-twenty painted in Paracelsus a 
man seeking at once to realise high aspirations, as France had sought 
in the days of her Revolution, so breaking from the daily fellowship 
and the slow daily duties of the world, only to know his error in the 
hour of death : 


I saw no cause why man 
Should not be all-sufficient even now. 


I would have had one day, one moment’s space, 
Change man’s condition, push each slumbering claim 
Of mastery o’er the elemental world 

At once to full maturity, then roll 

Oblivion o’er the tools, and hide from man 

What night had ushered morn. Not so, dear child 
Of after days, wilt thou reject the Past, 

Big with deep warnings of the proper tenure 

By which thou hast the earth: the Present for thee 
Shall have distinct and trembling beauty, seen 
Beside that Past’s own shade whence, in relief, 

Its brightness shall stand out: nor on thee yet 
Shall burst the Future, as successive zones 

Of several wonder open on some spirit 

Flying secure and glad from heaven to heayen : 

But thou shalt painfully attain to joy, 

While hope, and fear, and love shall keep thee man. 


If we look to the novels of Dickens and Thackeray, individual life 
is still represented, by each after his own manner, but by both in 
essential accordance with the spirit of their time. Charles Dickens’s 
will to aid in the work of his day caused him even to found a journal 
for the purpose. Nor was his art always at fault when he took as 
theme of a story some social accident that he thought evil, and so 
wrote what was called a ‘novel with a purpose.’ This could be faulty 
only as a novel with inadequate or ephemeral purpose, for no sane 
man’s work is purposeless. But it should not be overlooked that 
under every such accident lay an essential principle, and this, not the 
accident through which it was illustrated, might give a central 
thought, as in one of Shakespeare’s plays, lasting as nature. In 
Bleak House, for example, the machinery of the Court of Chancery is 
very prominent, and from the surface of the story there is much 
attack on its abuses. But in the essence of the tale’ the result of a 
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Chancery suit represents anything that may happen to a man outside 
his own life, anything that fills his imagination till it blinds him to 
the fact that ‘what he does is his kingdom.’ Richard Carstone gives 
his young hopes to a dream of the great crowning of his life by 
fortune through the ending of the suit. This draws him out of the 
true individual life of daily duty which is typified in Mr. Jarndyce 
of Bleak House, who resolutely puts the lawsuit out of his life, and in 
Esther Summerson, who jingles cheerfully her housekeeping keys, and 
is ready for each duty as it comes. 

In Thackeray’s novels one of the least cynical of men kept the 
wiseacres of the clubs in awe, and caused the worldly in their own 
conceit to digest stories that set forth a standard of life which they 
might otherwise have refused to allow. With the advantage of more 
cultivated training than the genius of Dickens had received, and 
aided by much study of Fielding, Thackeray constructed Vanity Fair 
in some degree upon the model of Tom Jones. Tom Jones was a 
picture of the social world, and at its two poles were Tom Jones and 
Blifil. The world of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair had at one pole Becky 
Sharp and her set, at the other pole Amelia and Major Dobbin. Some 
have called Major Dobbin a milksop. The type was strengthened, 
perhaps, in Major Newcome, whom none could despise. But it is 
curious to see how the cynicism once found in Thackeray’s novels 
served as a thin shell for protection of the tenderness within— 
how it sheltered the form of a brave manhood with the guileless 
innocence of childhood as the best part of its strength, and the tender 
simplicity of a true womanhood ; reserving scorn or satire for all that 
was opposite to these. 

We have a living novelist in George Eliot, whose writings form 
a part of our abiding literature. True genius is spent on the har- 
monious shaping of her works, but she seems, even consciously, to 
put the voice of her time into each of them. She forms plots and 
characters rich in variety, but through them all she brezthes one 
lesson of the duty of each to strive after the highest life he knows ; as 
she quotes from Goethe at the head of one of the chapters of Middle- 
march— 

Zum héchsten Dasein immerfort zu streben. 


It was a woman, Jane Austen, who at the beginning of this century 
replaced the false sentiment and overstrained romance of revolu- 
tionary feeling with clear pictures of life and duty, in novels that 
painted humanity as it lay really about her. Her experience was 
only of a country village and of society at Bath, to which there was 
added as much knowledge of sailor-life as she could get from a sea- 
faring brother. But she had eyes to see the interest of human cha- 
racter in any form, and caused Walter Scott to write of her in his 
diary, ‘when he had been reading a novel of hers’ written at the age of 


twenty-two : 
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That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements, feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with, 
The big bow-wow I can do myself like any one going, but the exquisite touch 
which renders commonplace things and characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is denied me. 


The novel that immediately suggested this genial note of appreciation 
was, in fact, contemporary with Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads; for 
although not published until 1811 and 1813, Jane Austen’s Sense 
and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice were written in 1797 and 
1798, and were in their own way in prose what the Lyrical Ballads 
were in verse, a protest against inflated sentiment and diction—an 
attempt to show that artificial flowers of our own invention are less 
admirable than the ‘ primrose by the river’s brim.’ The simple truth 
of matter in Jane Austen is graced by a clear style, in which there is 
no sentence without its fact or thought; and the good sense and good 
humour, as in Fielding and in George Eliot, always go together with 
the sympathetic insight of true genius. The humour of Fielding, 
like the bouquet of a delicate wine, underlies all that he writes; one 
reads not with laughter, but, so to speak, with a quiet under- 
smile. There is a like quality in Jane Austen’s prose, with its own 
delicate and distinctive character, and a like quality also in the 
writings of George Eliot. Jane Austen dwelt on the individual life 
and individual duty, both in her first written novels and in those 
which, although published in close continuity with them, were 
separated in the writing by a period of about fifteen years. She 
was but twenty-two when she wrote Sense and Sensibility, but she 
was forty when she wrote Emma. To the last, however, her first 
purpose was maintained. In Emma the heroine has, with many 
fine qualities, a mistaken opinion of the worth of her experience in 
life. Emma Woodhouse becomes friend and patroness of Harriet 
Smith, and greatly errs in an endeavour to shape Harriet’s life for 
her, instead of leaving her to work its problems for herself; and 
Emma’s father, Mr. Woodhouse, has a failing allied to his daughter’s 
error, which is painted with delicate humour—he judges everybody’s 
feelings from his own point of view only. Miss Taylor, his daughter's 
old guide and companion, has left the house and lives close by, 
married happily. Mr. Woodhouse liked to have her in the house; 
to him it isa pity that she left—therefore he pities her as ‘ poor 
Miss Taylor.’ He is an invalid, and finds the benefit of an 
evening basin of gruel; so when a married daughter visits him 
after a long absence, the welcome is ‘ My poor, dear Isabella, how 
long it is, how terribly long, since you were here! And how tired 
you must be after your journey! You must go to bed early, my 
dear—and I recommend a little gruel to you before you go. You 
and I will have a nice basin of gruel together. My dear Emma, 
suppose we all have a little gruel.’ There is a large family of 
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Woodhouses in England who, with the most benevolent intentions, 
urge their gruel on their neighbours, and attempt to recast other 
lives in their own mould. 

George Eliot is singularly free from this common defect. Her 
novels represent lives stirred by the most diverse impulses. With 
larger experience than could be gathered by Jane Austen in a 
country parsonage, and with fuller culture of mind—although 
not with finer touch, for in her own way Jane Austen was perfect— 
George Eliot’s genius takes a range over life as unbounded as 
Jane Austen’s was circumscribed. But there is a world in only 
one man, for the eyes of genius. Various as are the forms and 
aims of life presented by George Eliot in her novels, the one aim 
on which she insists always is that each should labour to be his 
best self, strive towards the highest life he knows. There are two 
types of the individual life constantly presented in her novels, under 
outward forms and circumstances wholly different. There is the 
weaker nature that feels the retarding influence of all the friction 
on the road of life; that is wearied by the daily hindrances, or is 
drawn aside by daily temptation to the by-paths of apparent ease and 
pleasure. And there is the resolved soul that looks straight at the 
‘duty to be done, and is carried on by an enthusiasm for its ideal. 
The sum of the small hindrances and temptations to swerve from 
the straight upward way represents a much greater force than is in 
any one grand difficulty to be overcome. A man may gird his loins 
for battle with a giant, and feel himself a hero in the fight, whose 
whole purpose in life may be slain by the smile or shrug of a com- 
panion, or fade away in the distraction of the petty hindrances that 
are about him day by day. What some call the uncomfortableness 
of George Eliot’s novels is probably the fidelity with which she repre- 
sents the many forms of these retarding influences about the paths 
of those who have their own true lives to lead in spite of all. And 
besides the relation of our neighbours to ourselves, there is, of like 
importance, ours to them. The second book of Adam Bede opens 
with a few pages containing George Eliot’s own plea for this fidelity 
to nature. ‘These fellow mortals, every one, must be accepted as 
they are: you can neither straighten their noses, nor brighten their 
wit, nor rectify their dispositions; and it is these people—amongst 
whom your life is passed—that it is needful you should tolerate, pity, 
and love: it is these more or less ugly, stupid, inconsistent people, 
whose movements of goodness you should be able to admire—for 
whom you should cherish all possible hopes, all possible patience.’ In 
Adam Bede, to say nothing of other characters, Mr. and Mrs. Poyser’s 
nieces, Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, are the central figures. Hetty 
yields weakly to the temptations of life, and Dinah is to her what, 
in the last published novel, Daniel Deronda is to Gwendolen, allowing, 
of course, for the complete difference of circumstances. Dinab 
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Morris is a poor Methodist girl touched with a pure and genuine 
enthusiasm for the realising of the Christian life. The novel re- 
produces with great skill the essential features of Methodism in the 
days when Wesley and Whitefield gave itenergy. But essentially it is 
the noble picture of a soul’s striving towards its highest known ideal, 
and all the accessories are in accord with the design to set forth this, 
In Romola the scenery is absolutely changed. There is the old 
Florentine life, and on its religious side, for the enthusiasm of the 
Methodists, there is the enthusiasm of Savonarola. Romola, with a 
pure capable mind, bred in a library, is first won by the fair seeming 
of Tito Melema. Tito is, with complete difference of form and 
circumstance, Hetty or Gwendolen. He is a Greek with a fair face 
and flexible mind, evading what is painful. From little cowardly 
evasions of the troubles men must bear, he passes step by step into 
the way. of falsehood. Cowardice was the root of his misdoing, and 
he grows into a life of fear. But while he seeks the ease of the 
moment, the fresh charm of his way wins Romola. She, taught by 
her father to shrink from the superstitions and corruptions of the 
Church back into the spirit of the old heroic time, is betrothed to 
Tito, and accepts his guidance for a while. She has a brother who 
has left their father’s house for a life of visionary religious enthu- 
siasm. She has seen him die as a haggard enthusiast, Savonarola 
standing near; and he has bequeathed to her, in remembrance of 
his warning words, the cross he had worn on his breast. But Tito 
hides the cross that she sets up in her room, within the fence of a 
gaily painted triptych which represents herself, his betrothed, as 
Ariadne, Tito as Bacchus crowning her, and their way of triumph 
among young loves over flowers. Then follows the failure of the 
union with Tito. Romola flies from her husband, but is met by 
Savonarola, who bids her return to Florence and fulfil every duty of 
life, welcome or unwelcome. She does return, unlocks the painted 
show that had concealed her brother’s crucifix, and at the close of 
the book we see her triumphant over passions, tender and _ self- 
denying, rich in blessings of the poor and plague-smitten, to whom she 
has been asa pure spirit of help and mercy. She becomes the centre of a 
home based only upon Christian self-denial ; an angel of help to the 
children who are Tito’s but not hers, and to their simple mother. 
But she sets up in her home a shrine to Savonarola, who, whatever 
his infirmity, first taught her for what she lived. 

The variety of type should not obscure the singleness of purpose 
that, in this way, runs through all George Eliot’s novels, and makes 
them illustrative of that tendency to dwell on the need of individual 
development which is in the best life and literature of our day. In 
Middlemarch there is Dorothea for the central figure, looking 
straight at duty. She unties the knot of the story by putting 
aside, after a night-watch of painful thought, every personal feeling 
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ine that stood in the way of an act of duty upon her performance of 
TPs which the happiness of others might depend. It chanced that by 
the so doing she secured her own. Other characters in the book have 
it is their ideals of life, barren or fruitful. Mr. Casaubon’s is a barren 
eal, one, but he lives for his History of all the Cosmogonies. Lydgate’s 
his, ideal was that he should study medicine for its own sake, and lift his 
old life into a pure region of scientific thought. He marries Rosamond 
the Vincy, finds a retarding influence in her weaker nature, and instead 
ha of raising her he suffers her to pull him down. She needs an easy 
ing life; to give it her he degrades himself into the position of a 
nd prosperous gout doctor. There is Caleb Garth, faithful to his ideal 
ace of life in business: books perfectly ruled, perfectly kept, engage- 
dly ments strictly met, and, in all things that lie about his way, simple 
nto fidelity. It has been asked why Dorothea was at last bound in love 
ind and marriage to the weaker nature of Will Ladislaw. The answer 
the is in all George Eliot’s writings. The weaker must be strengthened 
by by the strong; the Dorotheas do not find a world of Dorotheas. 
she They have to take life as it is, with all its weakness. It is their 
to labour to sustain not only their own lives, but the weight also of the 
ho weaker lives about them. 
U- So in Daniel Deronda‘ we have Gwendolen, with right human 





impulses, led away from the upward toil, looking in her distress to 



















of the strength of Deronda, leaning upon him as an earthly saviour. 
ito And, in this book, observe again the complete change of the outward 
a forms through which George Eliot has painted the same inmost 
as truth. It is not Methodism now, nor the enthusiasm of a Savonarola, 
ph nor a plain man’s modern aspiration for political reform as in Feliz 
he Holt the Radical, but it is the inner life of the Jews that George 
by Eliot has painted in all variety of form—in the shop, the home, the 
of artist world, and also in the grandeur of an intense nationality 
od steeped in religious fervour. Mordecai has the enthusiasm of a 
of Hebrew prophet. His ideal is the elevation of his race, a gathered 
f- people, and its future work in its own land as a power for the lifting 
1e of the world. Deronda, with the mind of a true labourer for highest 
a ends, had given the strength of his nature to the work of others, 
le while waiting the call that should give singleness of aim to his own 
r life. Whatever the call may be, it comes to each of us; and the 
T spirit of the literature of the nineteenth century is in George Eliot’s 
novels when they so paint life as to bid each of us rise to it when it 
e comes. 
, Henry Mortey. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The following is an approximate estimate of the number of books, 
including new editions, published in the United Kingdom during 
the months of March, April, May, and June, 1877, classified 
according to subject :— 


THEOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS . ‘ «. B62 
Theology, 267 ; Metaphysics, 15. 


ScIENCE ° ° ° ; ° . 184 
Physical Science, 42; Mathematics, 14; Natural History (in- 
cluding Agriculture), 832; Medicine, 55; Philology, 34. 


Pouitics AND SocraL SCIENCE . é ‘ - 160 
Politics, 27; Trade and Finance, 36; Jurisprudence, 47; Edu- 
cation, 50. 


History, Brograpnuy, ARCHZOLOGY 
History, 25; Biography, 69; Archeology, 9. 


Fine Art, Portry, aND BEeties LETTRES ‘ ° 
Fine Art, 26; Poetry, 99; Essays and collected Works, 18. 


Userut Arts . ‘ 
VoYAGES AND TRAVELS . 


Fiction (INCLUDING CHILDREN’s Books) 


Periodicals published in the United Kingdom, January, 1877. 


Metropolitan newspapers. ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 3820 
English Provincial . ; ° ‘ - 960 
Welsh : , ° , ‘ ‘ . & 
Scotch . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 168 
Irish . , ° ° , , : : . 137 
Man and Channel Islands. ‘ ‘ ° - 20 


Reviews, Magazines, &c. (including Proceedings of Societies) . 800 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO READERS. 


THEOLOGY AND MetTaApHysIcs. 


Christianity and Morality. The Boyle Lectures for 1874-5. By Henry 
Wace, M.A. (Pickering.) 
A valuable contribution to one of the most prominent questions of the 


day, 


Physiological 4@sthetics. By Grant Allen, B.A. (Henry S. King.) 


A Treatise on the Moral Ideals. By the late J. Grote. Edited by J. B. 
Mayor. (Deighton & Bell.) 
A searching examination of Utilitarianism. 
Messianic Prophecy. By Dr. Edward Riehm. Translated by the Rev. 
John Jefferson. (T. & T. Clark.) 
The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Oficial Aspects. 
By A. B. Bruce, D.D. (T.& T. Clark.) 
A remarkably able statement of the doctrine of the Atonement from 
the evangelical point of view. 
The Letters of Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, from 1800 till 1840. Edited 
by William Hanna, D.D. (Edinburgh: D. Douglas.) 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Vol.I. A—J. Elited by Dr. W. 
Smith and Professor Cheetham. (John Murray.) 
Prayers; with a Discourse on Prayer. By George Dawson. (Henry S. 
King.) 
The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. Macdonald, D.D. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. 5. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The Persecution of Diocletian. By Arthur James Mason, M.A. (Deighton 


& Bell; Bell & Son.) 
A very learned and interesting monograph. 


Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution. By T. R. Birks, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. (Macmillan.) 


Pessimism: a History and a Criticism. By James Sully. (Henry S, King.) 
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ScIENCE. 


The World of Comets. By Amédée Guillemin. Translated by James 
Glaisher. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
The historical part, describing the comets of the past, popular beliefs 
and scientific theories about them, is specially excellent. 
Nature’s Teachings : Human Invention anticipated by Nature. By the Rev, 
J.G. Wood. (Daldy & Isbister.) 


Pouitics AND SocraL Scrence. 


A Digest of the Criminal Law (Crimes and Punishments). By Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen. (Macmillan.) 


A History of Crime in England. By Luke Owen Pike, M.A. Vol. II. 
From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. (Smith & 
Elder.) 


History, Brocrapuy, ArcH£o.ocy. 


Harriet Martineaws Autobiography. With Memorials. By Maria Weston 
Chapman. 3 vols. (Smith & Elder.) 


The Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart, Edited and Completed by William 
Pole, F.R.S. (Longmans.) 


Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). (Bell & Sons.) 
This volume contains an interesting autobiography, with recollections 
of contemporaries, whose characteristic features are slightly but incisively 
delineated. 


Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple 
of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. (Longmans.) 


Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. From the German of W. A. Lam- 
padius. Edited and Translated by William Leonhard Gage. (Reeves.) 


The Normans in Europe. By the Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A. Epochs of 
Modern History Series. (Longmans.) 
An excellent little manual of the history of the Norman incursions 
and settlements in Europe from the ninth to the twelfth century. 


Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai: a Biographical Sketch. By the Author of 
‘ Life of Bossuet.’ (Rivingtons.) 


Servetus and Calvin. By R. Willis, M.D. (Henry S. King.) 


Poetry AND Bevies LetTres. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers: Demosthenes. By the Rev. W. J. 
Brodribb. (Blackwood & Sons: 1877.) 


Proverbs in Porcelain. By Austin Dobson. (Henry S. King.) 
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Occasional Papers and Reviews. By John Keble. (Parker.) 


Flotsam and Jetsam: Rhymes Old and New. By Alfred Domett, Author 
of ‘ Rainulf and Amohia.’ (Smith & Elder.) 


The Unknown Eros, and other Odes. (Bell & Sons.) 


The Epic of Hades, BooksI. and II. By the Author of ‘ Songs of Two 
Worlds.’ (Henry S, King.) 

letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to R. H. Horne. Edited 
by J. R. Townshend Mayer. (Bentley.) 


Tasso’s Enchanted Ground: The Story of the ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
(Hatchards. ) 


Poems by Matthew Arnold. New and complete Edition. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Songs, Ballads, and Stories. By William Allingham. (Bell & Sons.) 
1877. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil. By W. Y. Sellar, M.A. 
(The Clarendon Press.) 


The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. By William 
Morris. (Ellis & White.) 

Mr. Morris’ new ballad-epic is founded on the well-known fiction, 
common to Scandinavian and Teutonic mythology, which Herr Wagner 
has recently taken for the theme of his operatic trilogy. The story, 
though in some respects repulsive, has a weird interest, which makes it 
sufficiently attractive. 


VoyaGes AND TRAVELS. 


Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Arnold. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Underground Jerusalem. By Charles Warren. (Bentley.) 
An account of the recent proceedings of the Palestine Exploration. 


A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By Amelia B. Edwards. (Longmans. ) 
A wonderfully fresh treatment of a well-worn subject. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Osgood & Co., Boston, 
U.S.; Triibner, London.) 


The Northern Barrier of India. By Frederic Drew. (Stanford.) 
Mr. Drew was attached for some time to the Court of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. He had singular opportunities of observation, and knew 
how to employ them. . 


Seonee; or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. By Robert Armitage 
Sterndale. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

A book about sport and natural history in Central India, with graphic 
sketches of scenery and native life, connected by a slight thread of 
story. 
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NovELs. 


Mignon. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Heritage of Langdale. By Mrs. Alexander. (Bentley.) 
A good specimen of the historical novel. 


A Nile Novel. By George Fleming. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
A Discord. By Aleph Willeson. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
Winnie's History. By M.C.M. Simpson. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Terres Vierges. By J. Tourguéneff. (Hachette.) 
A tale of Russian Socialism. 
Virginia: a Roman Sketch. (Bentley.) 
A City of Sunshine. By Alexander Allardyce. 3 vols, (Blackwood & Sona) 


A vigorous picture of rural life in Bengal. 


Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of ‘ Véra/ 
etc. (Henry S. King.) 

Helen Malinofska believes in Poland and in her hero. But Poland is 
hopelessly crushed in its last effort for freedom, and her hero turns out to 
be selfish and cold-hearted. She has set her heart on blue roses, and 
cannot find them. A very beautiful story. 


Uarva: a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Evans. Translated 
from the German by Clara Bell. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

A Constant Heart. By the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Chapman. 2 vols, (Henry 
S. King.) 
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AGGRESSION ON EGYPT AND FREEDOM 
IN THE EAST. 


Axy onE whose thought and action have been engaged, like my own, 
for a twelvemonth past, with the Eastern Question in its very sorest 
place, namely, the point of contact between the race dominant while 
inferior, and the races superior yet subject, may well experience a sense 
of relief when the scene is shifted from Bulgaria, or from Constanti- 
nople, to Egypt. He passes at once from a tainted and stifling atmo- 
sphere to one which allows of respiration, and which is by comparison 
free and almost fragrant. It was therefore not without a qualified and 
relative pleasure that I found a writer eminently competent for the task 
was about to raise, in this Review, the Egyptian question. This 
phrase does not signify, as the uninstructed in modern diction might 
suppose, the question how Egypt should be handled for her own inte- 
rests and the welfare of her people, but the question whether, and how, 
her and their political condition is henceforward to be determined by 
our interests, and for the welfare of our people. An investigation this, 
not particularly inviting from a moral point of view ; but one which Mr. 
Dicey has twice approached! with a candour and a courage equal to 
the desire he shows to accommodate conflicting interests and claims, 
80 far—and it is not very far—as the necessities of his case will permit. 

Mr. Dicey is confident in the support of his countrymen. The 
occupation of Egypt by England, he thinks, is generally acknowledged 
both at home and abroad to be only a question of time.? He lifts the 
subject out of the wide whirlpool of the general controversy. He does 
not join in the wild, irrational denunciations of Russia, so dear not to 
the people but to the clubs; and he appears to think we could not be 
justified in upholding a vicious government of European Turkey by 
any considerations of our own advantage. 

It may be that he is correct in his estimate of the tendency and 
probable verdict of public opinion. It is not to be denied, that the 
territorial appetite has within the last quarter of a century revived 
among us with an abnormal vigour. The race of statesmen who 
authoritatively reproved it are gone, or have passed into the shade ; 
and a new race have succeeded, of whom a very lafge part either 


» Nineteenth Contury, June, 1877, Art, X. and August, 1877, Art. L at Ae 
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administer strong incentives, or look on with indifference. The news- 
paper press, developed in gigantic proportions, and, in its action on 
domestic subjects, absolutely invaluable, is to a great extent wanting 
in checks and safeguards to guide its action on our foreign affairs, where 
all the weights are in one scale, and we are, as it were, counsel, 
judge, and jury for ourselves. Nations are quite as much subject as 
individuals to mental intemperance; and the sudden flush of wealth 
and pride, which engenders in the man arrogant vulgarity, works by 
an. analogous and subtler: process upon numbers who have undergone 
the same exciting experience. Indeed, they are the more easily misled, 
because conscience has not to reproach each unit of a mass with a 
separate and personal selfishness. With respect to the Slav provinces, 
the ‘strong man’ of British ‘interests, of traditional policy, and of 
hectoring display,;has been. toa great degree kept down by a ‘stronger 
man;’ by the sheer stern sense of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
roused in the body of the people by manifestations of unbounded crime, 
But it may be very doubtful whether, in questions where ethical laws 
do not so palpably repress the solicitations of appetite, the balance of 
forces will be so cast among us as to insure the continuance of that 
wonderful self:command, with which the nation has now for so long 
a time resisted temptation, detected imposture, encouraged the feeble 
virtues, and neutralised the inveterate errors of its rulers. 

I am sensible, then, of the good which a discussion about Egypt 
may effect, as a counter-irritant, in abating inflammatory action 
nearer to a vital organ. I nevertheless incline to believe that every 
scheme for the acquisition of territorial power in Egypt, even in the 
refined form with which it has here been invested, is but a new snare 
laid in the path of our policy. I will then endeavour succinctly, and 
I hope temperately, to test the proposal upon the several particulars 
of Mr. Dicey’s argument, to which I must now briefly refer. 

His first and fundamental proposition is that the preservation of 
our dominion in the East is only less important to us than the pre- 
servation of our national independence.* His next, that the bare 
possibility of Russia’s obtaining the command of the Bosphorus 
makes it matter of urgent necessity (or again of ‘ absolute imperative 
necessity ’‘) that we should secure our route to India. The third step 
in the argument is joined with the second: the route, of which we 
must thus be masters, is the route of the Suez Canal.> Fourthly, it 
is held that the Canal ‘must be kept open to our ships at all times 
and under all circumstances.’® And fifthly, the ‘command of the 
Canal’ involves ‘the occupation of the Delta’ of the Nile. This is 

called, in some passages, the occupation of Egypt; and I believe there 
is a closer connection between the two than Mr. Dicey seems to 
imagine. But, in strictness, he scarcely means more than the Delta. 


* Nineteenth Century, vol. i. p. 666. 4 Thid. p. 684. 


* Ibid. p. 668. * Ibid, ; also p. 669. 
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And, for the benefit of those among us who are nervous at, the-visions 
of responsibility and charge thus evoked from the mist of the years to 
come, he holds that nothing will be required of us ‘ for the future’ 
but—’ 

1. The erection of a few forts on the Syrian side of the Isthmus 
(query, with nobody in them ?). 

2. The presence of a small British garrison at Alexandria (query, 
in the presence of the rather large and very respectable army of the 
country ?). 

3. An ironclad at Port Said. (But why nothing at the other end, 
when our dangers from Russia through the valley of the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf are about to be so formidable ?) : 

4. A Resident at Cairo ; or the transfer of the governing power to 
an Administrator appointed with our consent.® 

Now I must, in fairness, at once tender some admissions. 

First, that there are foreign Powers, and Russia in all likelihood 
among them, who would with pleasure see us engaged in this operation. 

Secondly, it is recommended by the benevolent consideration that 
the government of Egypt is bad, and that if we were its masters we 
ought to be able to seal more speedily the doom of slavery, and to 
relieve the people from much of severe and grinding oppression. 

Lastly, that I myself approach the question under adverse pre- 
possessions. It is my firm conviction, derived, I think, from my 
political ‘ pastors and masters,’ and confirmed by the facts of much 
experience, that, as a general rule, enlargements of the Empire are for 
us an evil fraught with serious, though possibly not with immediate 
danger. I do not affirm that they can always be avoided ; but, that 
they should never be accepted except under circumstances of a strict 
and jealously examined necessity. I object to them because they are 
rarely effected except by means that are more or less questionable, 
and that tend to compromise British character in the judgment of 
the impartial world; a judgment, which I hope will grow from age 
toage more and more operative in imposing moral restraint on the 
proceedings of each particular State. I object to them, because we 
already have our hands too full. We have undertaken responsibilities 
of government, such as never were assumed before in the whole 
history of the world. The cares of the governing body in the Roman 
Empire, with its compact continuity of ground, were light in com- 
parison with the demands now made upon the Parliament and Exe- 
cutive of the United Kingdom. Claims made, and gallantly, or con- 

fidently at least, confronted; yet not adequately met. We, who hail 

with more than readiness annexations and other transactions which 
extend and complicate our responsibilities abroad, who are always 
ready for a new task, yet leave many of the old tasks undone. Forty 
years have passed since it was thought right to reform fundamentally our 


7 Supra, p. 10, § Vol. i. p, 682, and supra, pp. 10, 11, 
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municipal corporations; but the Corporation of London, whose case 
called out for change much more loudly than any other, we have not yet 
had time or strength to touch. Our currency, our local government, 
our liquor laws, portions even of our taxation, remain in a state either 
positively discreditable, or at the least inviting and demanding great 
improvement; but, for want of time and strength, we cannot handle 
them. For the romance of political travel we are ready to scour the 
world, and yet of capital defect in duties lying at our door we are 
not ashamed. 

I protest upon another ground, which, if not more broad and solid 
than the two foregoing grounds, is yet at least more palpable. The 
most pacific of prudent men must keep in his view the leading out- 
lines of the condition which we shall have to accept in future wars, 
As regards the strength, the spirit, the resources of the country, we 
have nothing to fear. Largely dependent at other times on timber, 
hemp, and metal of foreign origin for the construction of our navy, 
we now find ourselves constituted, by the great transition from wooden 
to iron ships, the principal producers of the one indispensable raw 
material, and the first ship-manufacturers of the world. But one 
subject remains, which fills me with a real alarm. It is the fewness 
of our men. Ample in numbers to defend our island-home, they are, 
with reference to the boundless calls of our world-wide dominion, but 
as a few grains of sand scattered thinly on a floor. Men talk of 
humiliation: may we never be subjected to the humiliation of 
dependence upon vicarious valour, bought dear and sold cheap in the 
open market. Public extravagance does not with us take the humour 
of overpay to our soldiers and our sailors. In war time, we must 
ungrudgingly add (and it is no easy matter) to the emoluments of the 
services. But after we have done all that is possible, we shall not 
have done enough. It will still remain an effort beyond, and almost 
against, nature, for some thirty millions of men to bear in chief the 
burden of defending the countries inhabited by near three hundred 
millions. We must not flinch from the performance of our duty to 
those countries. But neither let us, by puerile expedients, try to hide 
from ourselves what it involves. To divest ourselves of territory once 
acquired is very difficult. Where it is dishonourable, it cannot be 
thought of. Even where it is not, it is likely to set in action some 
reasonable as well as many unreasonable susceptibilities. If then we 
commit an error in adding to territory, it is an error impossible or 
difficult to cure. It fills me with surprise that the disproportion be- 
tween our population and our probable duties in war is so little felt, 
especially (so far as I kncw) by professional men, as a prudential 
restraint upon the thirst for more territory. The surrender of the 
Ionian Protectorate was not founded on a desire to husband our mili- 
tary means; but, even as estimated by that result, it was one of the 
very best measures of our time. 
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I must now frankly demur to each and all, in succession, of the 
arguments, which are supposed to render some kind of occupation in 
Egypt expedient, and even imperative. 

The first of them is, that the retention’ of our Indian dominion is 
a matter comparable in some sense with, and next in importance to, 
our national independence. Now I do not wish to stimulate our 
national pride. Ministrations at that altar are already far too much 
in request. But I confess my belief that a high doctrine of the depen- 
dence of England upon India is humiliating, and even degrading. F 
admit, in whole or in part, no such dependence. I hold, firmly and 
unconditionally, that we have indeed a great duty towards India, but 
that we have no interest in India, except the wellbeing of India itself, 
and what that wellbeing will bring with it in the way of consequence. 
If, in a certain sense and through indirect channels, India is politically 
tributary to England, the tribute is one utterly insignificant : it is: 
probably not near a hundredth part of the sheer annual profits of the 
nation, nor near a fourth part of the unforced gains of our commercial 
intercourse with that country. India does not add to, but takes from, 
our military strength. The root and pith and substance of the 
material greatness of our nation lies within the compass of these 
islands ; and is, except in trifling particulars, independent of all and 
every sort of political dominion beyond them. This dominion adds 
to our fame, partly because of its moral and social grandeur, partly 
because foreigners partake the superstitions, which still to no small 
extent prevail among us, and think that in the vast aggregate of our 
scattered territories lies the main secret of our strength. Further, it 
imposes upon us the most weighty and solemn duties ; duties, nowhere 
so weighty and solemn as in India. We have of our own motion 
wedded the fortunes of that country, and we never can in honour 
solicit a divorce. Protesting, then, against the sore disparagement 
which attaches to this doctrine of dependence, I am so far in practical 
agreement with the argument on the other side, that I fully aver we 
are bound to study the maintenance of our power in India, under the 
present and all proximate circumstances, as a capital demand uporm 
the national honour. 

But, alas! this agreement is but for a moment ; and it ‘ starts aside- 
like a broken bow’ when we observe an assumption which underlies 
all the arguments for an occupation in Egypt, namely, the assump- 
tion that the maintenance of our power in India is after all, in its 
Alpha and its Omega, a military question ; though subject, we may 
hope, to the condition, that it is to be maintained without violation 
of the moral laws. Now this appears to me to be an inversion of 
the due order of ideas; an inversion dangerous to us and most 
degrading to India. I hold that the capital agent in determining: 
finally the question whether our power in India is 9x#5- not, to. ci 
tinue, will be the will of the two hundred ay forty millions of 
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people who inhabit India, their positive or their negative will, their 
anxiety, or at least their willingness, to be in connection with us 
rather than encounter the mischiefs or the risks of change. The 
question who shall have supreme rule in India is, by the laws of 
right, an Indian question ; and those laws of right are from day to day 
growing into laws of fact. Our title to be there depends on a first con- 
dition, that our being there is profitable to the Indian nations; and 
on a second condition, that we can make them see and understand it 
to be profitable. It isthe moral, and not the military, question which 
stands first in the order of ideas, with reference to the power of 
England in India, as much as with reference to the power, in England 
itself, of the State over the people. 

Moreover, these truths are no longer to be regarded as truths of 
the study only. It is high time that they pass from the chill eleva- 
tion of political philosophy into the warmth of contact with daily 
life ; that they take their place in the working rules, and that they 
limit the daily practice, of the agents of our power ; that they not only 
obtain recognition, but likewise acquire familiarity with the thought 
and the habitual temper of the British people: for unless they do, 
we shall not be prepared to meet an inevitable future, we shall not 
be able to confront the growth of the Indian mind under the very 
active processes of education which we ourselves have introduced, or 
to develope the copious resource, and the powers of elastic adaptation, 
which the tide of on-coming needs is certain to require. 

Again, however, my line of march approximates to that of the 
opponent. As I admit army administration to bea great question at 
home, while denying that it is the prime vital function of the State, 
so I must allow the military question to be great, and even relatively 
somewhat greater, for India, as a vital condition of our power and 
standing there. But again, approximation is to be followed by early 
and wide divergence. The possibility, I am told, of Russian power on the 
Bosphorus requires us, as matter of absolute necessity,’ at once to secure 
our route to India. Why? And first, is Russian power on the Bospho- 
rus a practical possibility? As far as I can judge, in the belief of 
nineteen-twentieths of Europe, it is not. We have indeed, by incredi- 
ble folly, brought about a state of things which has greatly weakened 
the admirable barrier some years ago erected in Roumania; and the 
same perversity and blindness have given to the Russians a separate 
foot-hold in Bulgaria, which we have compelled to hail the Czar as 
her sole deliverer. But that man must estimate strangely first the pru- 
dence of Russia, secondly the force of Russia, thirdly the disposition 
and the power of Europe at large, who can think that our errors have 
even now made probable what I grant they have brought within the 
verge of abstract possibility. 

We do not, however, because it is possible our house may be 

® Vol. i. p. 684. 
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broken: into, sit up all night and, every night. We seem, many of 
us, to have, with all our bold assumptions, but a-small stock of, self- 
respect; and too readily to let our fears befool us. One moment we 
describe Russia with contempt as bankrupt, the next we enthrone 
her as omnipotent in Constantinople, and having placed her there. we 
next gratuitously supply her, who cannot at sea look even Turkey in 
the face, with an unbounded store of fleets and armies, which she is 
at once to use, seemingly out of sheer depravity, in stopping the Suez 
Canal, while the fleets of England, France, Italy, and. Austria are to 
look on in stupefied dismay. Anticipations of this kind have their 
explanation, not in any state of facts rationally examined, but in 
what Dr. Carpenter calls unconscious cerebration: they are the pro- 
ducts of an over-heated brain. The grisly phantom rises from the deep, 
now a little nearer, and now a little farther off ; sometimes at one point 
of the compass, and sometimes at another. In 1859 and the following 
year, it was from France, About 1862, he migrated to the Ameri- 
can shore, and glared on us from that horizon. In 1870, he recrossed 
the Atlantic, and inspired the notorious ‘ Battle of Dorking.’. He loves 
travel and variety of costume, and he now wears a Russian dress. 
Alas! and must it thus ever be with this nation, once so manly and 
so self-possessed? Is perpetual panic to wait as a scourge upon the 
grossness of our prosperity, like gout and its impish train of mis- 
chiefs on the intemperance of the proverbial alderman ? 

But let us take all these dreams already to have become realities. 
Still it will perhaps be admitted that this all-conquering, all-devour- 
ing Russia will have to make at any rate a portentous effort, when 
she is to leap from Constantinople to Calcutta, and when, in order 
to do it with more security, she stops the Suez Canal, to cripple our 
power, and secure her own safety there. She willsurely not put herself 
under such a strain, except for an adequate result. Suppose the very 
worst, The Canal is stopped. And what then? 

A heavy blow will have been inflicted on the commerce, the 
prosperity, the comfort of the world. We, as the great carriers, and 
as the first commercial nation of Christendom, shall be the greatest 
losers, But it is a question of loss and of loss only. It is a tax and a 
tax only, What came and went quick and cheaply must come and go 
slow and dearer ; and less will come and go accordingly. We have, how- 
ever, in full proportion to other countries the ability to bear loss, for 
we have much more to draw upon. But it is wearisome to pursue 
in detail a preposterous hypothesis. I turn then to the military 
question, and ask how much will Russia have gained, after she has 
brought into the hard form of fact the impossible and the incredible? 

The answer is, that she will have introduced an average delay of 
about three weeks into our military communications with Bombay, 
and less with Calcutta. It seems to be forgotten by many, that 
there is a route to India round the Cape of Good Hope, as completely 
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as if that route lay by the North-west Passage. Yet thediscovery of 
the new water-path, when it was achieved, was an event greater in rela- 
tion to the contemporary condition of the world, than the percement of 
the Isthmus of Suez has been for the nineteenth century ; and the name 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps will not be brighter in history than that 
of Vasco de Gama. I need not say that the Cape route to India is 
still largely used, though the Canal draws the picked portion of the 
trade. But no through service to India for mails and passengers has 
been organised or could live. The Cape itself lies halfway ; and it may 
be termed also equidistant from Calcutta and from Bombay. The im- 
portant and growing settlements of that region have not, however, 
escaped the eye of British enterprise. Two services of large vessels 
earry the mails weekly from England; and the energy of Mr. Donald 
Currie, who conducts one of these services, has reduced the passage 
to twenty-three, twenty-two, and even twenty-one days. Supposing 
that in time of war we were compelled to resort to this route, we 
must double the period just named to cover the entire distance to 
India ; and the result is a loss of three weeks to Bombay, and less to 
Calcutta, as compared with the present route by Brindisi. But, as the 
Continent cannot be counted on for war time, we must make the com- 
parison with the voyage from Southampton, which lengthens the 
present passage by some days, and thus reduces the loss below three 
weeks. This will hardly make the difference to us between life and 
death in the maintenance of our Indian Empire. The grim Auto- 
crat of the Russias (such we must paint him) will be disappointed, 
when we escape his clutches after all. 

Indeed, Russia or no Russia, it seems to be very doubtful whether 
confident reliance can be placed upon the Canal for our military 
communications with India, under the varied and shifting contin- 
gencies of war. I make no doubt whatever that we shall secure and 
firmly hold whatever can be attained by maritime supremacy at both 
extremities of the Canal. But neither maritime supremacy nor the 
promised forts on the Syrian side will secure unbroken freedom of 
passage along a water-way where there is only a depth of twenty-four to 
twenty-eight feet, with a general width sufficient for one vessel, to be 
obstructed. ‘Given four-and-twenty hours’ time,’ says Mr. Dicey,’ 
‘and a company of sappers and miners in undisturbed possession of 
any portion’ of its sandy banks, and damage might be done ‘ which 
would not only render the Canal impassable for the moment, but 
which could not be repaired for weeks or months.’ Even if it were 
possible to hold the line, approaching a hundred miles, as a continuous 
fortification, it does not at once appear how the Canal could be secured 
against the furtive scuttling of ships. If it cannot, what becomes of 
all the costly care for the military custody of the banks? And in 
what position would England be placed before the world, if, for the 

” Vol. i. p. 669. 
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sake of convenience on our military road to India, we insist on bring- 
ing about dangers to the Canal, from which, as the commercial and 
pacific highway of the world, it might but for us be free? Uponthe 
whole it would not surprise me to learn that the authorities of 
our War Department, aware of all the difficulties of the case, have 
already discounted them by laying their account with a return to 
the old route of the Cape for times of war. 

But I have not yet exhausted the topics of scruple and objection. 
And I next ask, why is the territorial occupation of Egypt needful or 
useful for the military command of the Canal in time of war? Why 
will it not suffice, supposing this command to be necessary and to be 
practicable, to secure it by the proper measures at sea, and if needful 
by land, at the proper time? They would then be free, as I shall 
show, from the unlimited embarrassments, with which any permanent 
scheme seems to be begirt; and they would carry with them their 
only possible warrant in the overruling necessities of the moment. 
Shall we be told that prevention is better than cure, and that we might 
have to wrench the country out of other hands? JI ask out of what 
hands? Even the fabulous energies of Russia are not credited with 
including such a measure in her plans. It is, on the contrary, tra- 
ditional with her to make over Egypt to our mercies. It will be 
remembered, with what patience or even favour our ill-contrived and 
useless purchase of an interest in the Canal was regarded by great 
part of Europe: a measure which might have given rise to serious 
complications, had there been a disposition elsewhere to view it in 
the same spirit of implacable suspicion as that which we ourselves 
are too apt to indulge. Nor is there a single Power, which even the 
most inflamed imagination can at present conceive to cherish plans 
for anticipating us in the military occupation of Egypt. So that, if 
we raze out all our earlier protests, and admit all the propositions 
that have been (I think) confuted, there is not a shadow of a case 
for these fussy schemes, as I must call them, for involving us in 
difficulties at which I will now further glance. 

Some of the less temperate of our adventurers (I must not call 
them buccaneers) in the South-east Mediterranean, unlike Mr. Dicey, 
include in their annexations the Island of Crete. This proposal 
would be indeed formidable, were it likely, as it is not, to be seriously 
entertained. If Austria and Russia, or either of them, should be 
tempted to extend their dominions by the incorporation of neighbour- 
ing Slav provinces, whose desire it is not to change masters but to be 
free, they will do it, as I believe, under the strong disapproval of 
the British nation, a disapproval which might some day find a vent. 
Yet even they would have some apologies, in consideration of religion, 
race, and neighbourhood, for such a proceeding, which we could not 
plead. Mr. Dicey seems to think, and it is quite Desf n ie 
tervention of British power in Egypt might no Ke wii 
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to the people of the country. ‘But who has made this assertion respect- 
ing Crete? Has she not fought, and fought right well, for freedom ? 
Although indeed she obtained, in doing it, but niggard measures 
either of aid or justice from the Powers of Europe. "What Greek is 
there so debased, so grovelling, that he would consent to part on any 
terms from the bright inheritance of the name bequeathed him by his 
sires? In the case of subjects of the Porte, it may be that the sense 
of insult is lost in a more grinding sense of injury. But, in my view, 
nearly the most daring insult ever inflicted by man upon men is the 
proposal of Midhat Pasha in his Turkish ‘ Constitution ’ to Slavs, to 
Armenians, and above all to Hellenes, that they shall become ‘ Otto- 
mans.’ Crete is one of the oldest seats of European civilisation. It 
ought to have formed an original portion of free Greece. It is united 
with the Greek continent by every tie that can bind men, save the 
one still lacking of political organisation: by common race, history, 
feeling, language, and (for the large majority) religion. Differing 
from the Slav and yet more from the Armenian countries, it scarcely 
yet reckons two centuries of bondage. We found it well, on high 
grounds of principle and feeling, to allow Corfu and its sister islands 
to join themselves to Greece. I have a word to say, in this matter, 
even on what we owe to Turkey. But be that much or be it little, I 
trust and believe we shall never set the abominable precedent of re- 
ducing into a new political subordination an island which isa member 
of a recognised and partly free Christian family, and which has 
written in the best blood of its citizens, scarcely yet dry, its title to 
share that freedom. 

Reverting to Egypt, I observe that Mr. Dicey dwells on the small- 
ness of the territory. This smallness, he says, makes it absolutely impos- 
sible for two rival governments to be within its limits.!' He proposes, 
however, all along, that we shall have, as far as it reaches locally, 
a supreme control in government; for we are to hold secure military 
possession, to keep down the taxes, and to check oppression.'? Yet he 
also proposes that the sphere of our commanding influence is to be 
confined to the Delta. There appear to be here some inconsistencies. 
Of what use is military command within the Delta for the custody of 
the Canal? And is not the dualism of government, once renounced, 
also resumed? But I am not acting as a critic. What I seek to 
impress is, that territorial questions are not to be disposed of by 
arbitrary limits; that we cannot enjoy the luxury of taking 
Egyptian soil by pinches. We may seize an Aden and a Perim, 
where there is no already formed community of inhabitants, and cir- 
cumscribe a tract at will. But our first site in Egypt, be it by larceny 
or be it by emption, will be the almost certain egg of a North African 
Empire, that will grow and grow until another Victoria and another 
Albert, titles of the Lake-sources of the White Nile, come within our 

” Vol. i. p. 674. ” Supra, p. 11. 
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borders; and till we finally join hands across the Equator with Natal 
and Cape Town, to say nothing of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River on the south, or of Abyssinia or Zanzibar to be swallowed by 
way of viaticwm on our journey. And then, with a great empire in 
each of the four quarters of the world, and with the whole new or fifth 
quarter to ourselves, we may be territorially content, but less than 
ever at our ease; for if agitators and alarmists can now find at almost 
every spot ‘ British interests’ to bewilder and disquiet us, their quest 
will then be all the wider, in proportion as the excepted points will 
be the fewer. 

Egypt proper is indeed a small country. Our most recent and most 
comprehensive informant, Mr. M‘Coan,'* fixing its boundary at the 
First Cataract, points out that the French, in 1798, found a cultivable 
surface of only 9,600 square miles, since extended to 11,350. It can- 
not be allowable to suppose one portion of this tract under our supreme 
controlling authority, and another free from it. Moreover, it is vain to 
disguise that we shall have the entire responsibility of the govern- 
ment, if we have any of it at all. Mr. Dicey says we must prevent 
intolerable oppression. I hold that we shall have to deal with all op- 
pression, tolerable or not; and therefore and beyond all things with 
the entire taxation of the country, which is the fountain-head of the 
oppression, both tolerable and intolerable. In an Egypt controlled 
and developed by us, every detail of the popular life and state will be 
familiar to the English and the European eye. It will not be shielded 
by remoteness, as is even now the interior of our Indian communities; 
it is nowhere, so to speak, out of sight of the Nile. We cannot, as in 
our free colonies, divest ourselves of direct responsibility through the 
gift of self-government. If we could, the problem, simplified in one 
aspect, would be complicated in another ; for who can say what would 
be the opinion of a self-governing Egypt on the question whether it 
would go to seek a master in the British Isles, or whether it would 
prefer an independent domesticated ruler, identified with its religion, 
not alien to its race, and rooted already by blood in the recent tradi- 
tions of its resurrection and its growth? Be it the Foreign Secre- 
tary, or be it the Colonial Secretary, or be it an Egyptian Secretary of 
State, manufactured ad hoc, I cannot envy him his prospective charge : 
and though he would give certainty and finality (as the Russians every- 
where do) to the abolition of slavery, and would import a multitude 
of improvements under the eye of our Parliament, and stimulated by 
its interpellations and debates, I am far from being entirely sure that 
the action of our popular system might not prove greatly too vivid 
and direct to please the sheiks and the fellaheen, even while it 
might profit them. 

I fear, again, that we should be making a very dangerous experi- 
ment on the common susceptibilities of Islam. Not the absurd and 

18 Hoypt as it is. London, July, 1877, p. 19. 
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wicked susceptibilities freely imputed to our Mohammedan fellow- 
subjects of India by many of the Turkish party in this country ; who 
threaten us with the revolt of forty millions of men unless we are 
content to stand among the supporters of the most cruel and mis. 
hievous despotism upon earth. This threat we know how to appre- 
ciate. But the susceptibilities, which we might offend in Egypt, are 
rational and just. For very many centuries, she has been inhabited 
by a Mohammedan community. That community has always been 
governed by Mohammedan influences and powers. During a portion 
of the period, it had Sultans of its own. Of late, while politically 
attached to Constantinople, it has been practically governed from 
within: a happy incident in the condition of any country, and one 
which we should be slow to change. The grievances of the people are 
indeed great ; but there is no proof whatever that they are incurable. 
Mohammedanism now appears, in the light of experience, to be radi- 
«ally incapable of establishing a good or tolerable government over 
civilised and Christian races ; but what proof have we that in the 
case of a Mohammedan community, where there are no adverse com- 
plications of blood, or religion, or tradition, or speech, the ends of 
political society, as they understand them, may not be passably 
attained ? 

And it is worthy of remark that, at this very moment, Mohammedan 
sympathies appear to be operating in Egypt with great force. It is 
&nown with what powerful effect Egypt, though willing enough to make 
war on the Turk for her own advantage, yet was also ready to assist him 
in his quarrel against the subject Christian race in the Morea, and 
again in Crete. Even so at this juncture we have before our eyes the 
curious spectacle of a vassal who is doing much more than he has 
bound himself to do. At the outbreak of the present war, the Khedive 
proposed to support the Sultan by means of a force, which was to be 
xaised and paid by voluntary contributions. But by quick degrees 
this cloud has been consolidated into a very real whale. Egyptian forces 
of sensible amount have already entered the field; further reinforce- 
ments are said to be in preparation; and it is also hinted that the 
Khedive, after having refused a short time back to share in the dis- 
grace of the Turkish repudiation (by remitting his tribute to the 
Sultan, instead of sending it, as in good faith he ought, to Constan- 
tinople), is now ready, for the dear sake of his religion, to court 


shame and sacrifice morality. 
Te propter eundem 


Extinctus pudor, et qua sola sidera adibam 
Fama prior.'* 
Viewing all these facts, I for one am inclined, on prudential grounds, 
to say, ‘ Hands off.’ 
But if this be so with reference to the confined area of Egypt 
proper, much more must we be moved to abstain when we consider 
Mn, iv, 321. 
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that Egypt proper is not alone in question. The rulers of a narrow 
country have striven hard to extend their authority over a space pro- 
portioned to its primeval dignity, and tothe day when it contended 
with Assyria for the empire of the world. From the seat of their 
recognised dominion, they have directed the eye and stretched out 
the arm over all Nubia to Dongola, and beyond it into the Beled-es- 
Soudan, or country of the blacks, which reaches without a boundary 
away be yond Abyssinia, and as far as the frontier of Zanzibar. It isa 
territory, says M*‘Coan, five times larger than that ruled by the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Caliphs; for administrative pur- 
poses it already touches Gondokoro; and a glance at the map will 
show that from this point to the Mediterranean we have a reach of 
nearly two thousand miles, with an area, according to M‘Coan, more 
than twice that of the Austrian Empire.” The population of Egypt 
proper approaches six millions, and that of Nubia and the Upper Nile 
is taken at ten to eleven millions.’ Now, as relations of some kind 
have been contracted by the Kkedive with this vast region and large 
population, the questions must press upon us with relentless force, 
first, whether, to protect a few score miles of canal, we are to take 
the charge of two thousand miles of territory; and, if not, then, 
secondly, at what point and by what process we are to quash the rela- 
tions of superiority and subordination already formed, and to repu- 
diate the obligations they entail ? 

It is urged with truth, that we receive from some quarters 
encouragement to enter upon these undertakings. For one I should 
attach more weight to this encouragement could I find sufficient 
proof that each and all the Powers of Europe are bent on consolidat- 
ing the peace of Europe. But a suspicion has gone abroad that in 
some minds a disposition prevails to seek for safety, or to secure pre- 
eminence, in setting their neighbours by the ears. Nor can I 
entirely dismiss this suspicion with all the promptitude, nay, all the 
indignation, which might be desired. It is with quite a different 
sentiment that I turn to consider the probable attitude of one Power 
in particular, namely, France. In one part of his argument, Mr. 
Dicey seems to rely upon her momentary weakness.'’ In its later deve- 
lopment, he has arrived at the more comfortable conclusion that the 
statesmen of France ‘are ready to acquiesce in any policy which 
might strengthen England’s interests in the Isthmus of Suez.’ '* 
Without entering into details that could not be profitable, I must 
record an emphatic dissent. My belief is that the day, which wit- 
hesses our occupation of Egypt, will bid a long farewell to all cordiality 
of political relations between France and England. There might be 
no immediate quarrel, no exterior manifestation ; but a silent rankling 
grudge there would be, like the now extinguished grudge of America 
18 Egypt as it is, ch. i. p. 19. 16 Thid. ch. ii. p. 22. 

7 Nineteenth Century, vol. i. p. 671. 18 Supra, p. 6. 
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during the civil war, which awaited the opportunity of some embar- 
rassment on our side, and on hers of returning peace and leisure from 
weightier matters. Nations have good memories. 

These remarks make no pretension to exhaust the subject ; yet J 
think they suffice to show how radically inexpedient are the vague 
schemes now more or less afloat for our occupation of Egypt. They 
are directed exclusively against its sole occupation. I am not aware 
of any cause or warrant for any occupation of it whatever. Buta 
joint occupation would be in most respects an essentially different 
scheme, and would require a separate treatment. 

There remains, however, one point yet to be touched. It is the 
aspect of these schemes as before the high tribunal of international 
law and right. Itis but just a twelvemonth, since we were instructed 
from official quarters to regard the re-establishment of the status quo 
ante as the desirable and normal termination of the Eastern crisis, 
both then and now subsisting. For a few months longer, we still 
heard much of the maintenance of the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, and of upholding the treaties of 1856. Of 
late these formule seem to have been worn threadbare : causes, like 
persons, may take the benefit of an alias, especially if it be euphonious; 
and the popular or less unpopular alias of the hour is the consecrated 
ensign of ‘ British interests.’ In hoc signo vinces. Now it is most 
singular that the propagandism of Egyptian occupation seems to 
proceed principally from those who were always thought to be the 
fastest friends to the formula of independence and integrity, and on 
whom the unhappy Turk was encouraged to place a blindfold reliance, 
I have heard of men on board ship, thought to be moribund, whose 
clothes were sold by auction in their hearing by their shipmates. 
And thus, in the hearing of the Turk, we are now stimulated to divide 

his inheritance. 

Now I am one of those who hold it inadmissible, nay monstrous, 
to plead the treaties of 1856 as guaranteeing a lengthened license 
to cruel oppression beyond all hope of remedy. But if I find the 
Turk incapable of establishing a good, just, and well-proportioned 
government over civilised and Christian races, it does not follow 
that he is under a similar incapacity when his task shall only be 
to hold empire over populations wholly or principally Oriental and 
Mohammedans. On this head, I do not know that any verdict of 
guilty has yet been found against him by a competent tribunal. 

Mr. Dicey, in his considerate way of approaching the question, pro- 
poses that we should purchase the Egyptian Tribute, and this nearly 
at the price of Consols. I admit that we thus provide the Sultan with 
abundant funds for splendid obsequies. But none the less would this 
plan sever at a stroke all African territory from an empire likely enough 
to be also shorn of its provinces in Europe. It seems to me, I own, 
inequitable, whether in dealing with the Turk or with any one else, 
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to go beyond the just necessity of the case. I object to our making 
him or anybody else a victim to the insatiable maw of these stage- 
playing British interests. And I think we should decline to bid, 
during his lifetime, for this portion of his clothes. It is not sound 
doctrine that for our own purposes we are entitled to help him down- 
wards to his doom. 

And this brings me to conclude with a few sentences of reminis- 
cence and of prospect on the general situation. From first to last, in 
my limited sphere, I have pleaded in favour of meeting the case of the 
East by the measures truly remedial, measures sufficient but not exces- 
sive. Fearful of unexplained motive and undefined change, I held, 
when the tempest was at its height, that we ought to maintain, if pos- 
sible, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But I believed that the 
conscience of our age could not permit the re-establishment, after 
what had happened, of the certainly execrable administration in the 
Slav provinces, and that the official staff, civil and military, should 
therefore be utterly removed from Bulgaria.'® I have, therefore, been 
systematically declared by the ‘friends’ of Turkey—and well may 
she, if any, cry, ‘God save me from my friends !’—to have urged that 
the Empire and the race should be driven out of Europe. But as to 
expelling the race I had never said a word; and as to expelling the 
Empire, I had said it should, if possible, be retained in the fulness of 
its territorial possessions; only with the substitution of tribute and 
suzerainty, which had up to that time so admirably met the case 
in Roumania, for a direct administration which could only aggravate 
from year to year the embarrassments of the rulers, and the miseries 
of the ruled. 

This recommendation was in accord with the sense of the nation, 
although some sections and classes described it as the offspring of 
sentiment clad in the garb of rhetoric. The emancipation of the 
Slav provinces was held by the men of practice, and men of affairs, as 
they are pleased to call themselves, to be a wild impracticable notion, 
hatched in the brain of a political suicide. That it might be the 
better denounced, it was radically and systematically misstated as a 
recommendation to drive the Turks from Europe; and a person in a 
very high situation has since publicly apologised for having been first 
the victim and then the propagator of this misrepresentation. But, 
inthis country, if you will only begin with contemptuously denounc- 
ing sentiment and rhetoric, you may be as sentimental and rhetorical 
as you please ; and if you have loudly proclaimed yourself as a prac- 
tical man, a man of facts, you may deal in fiction wholesale without 
fearor shame. These are the men who for a twelvemonth, in a large 
part of the London press, in society, and to a certain extent even in 
Parliament, have laboured to delude England to her mischief, and have 
deluded Turkey to her seeming ruin. The confutation of arguments, 

'% Bulgarian Horrors. 1876, 
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the detection of misstatements, the explosion of prophecies, the break- 
down of calculations, does not move them in the least; nor did the 
frenzy of journalism, under influences notoriously not English, what- 
ever their origin may be, ever reach a higher point on the thermometer 
than in an article of Saturday, the 21st of July, which assured the 
British people that, if they did not undertake the defence of Constan- 
tinople, it was matter of doubt whether it would be worth while to 
make any sacrifice of blood or treasure in order to sustain the British 
Empire. These incendiaries are not shocked either at the havoc of 
the war they have had the chief part in bringing about, or at the dis- 
asters it has brought upon the Turks whom they professed, and 
doubtless desired, to defend; and, as Mr. Burke described in the Car- 
natic the terrible competition between the eagerness of man to destroy 
and the bounty of Providence to repair, so here it is a match, for 
stakes of enormous value, between petrolean speech and writing such 
as might move the envy of a maniac, and the hitherto incombustible 
steadiness and patience of the British people. 

The situation is indeed one charged with mixed and checquered 
elements. Idonot mean merely for those who, like myself, can never 
escape from the smarting recollection that we have dishonourably 
abandoned our solemn obligations to the subject races of Turkey; 
obligations which nothing could satisfy short of a real and constant 
effort to organise an European concert, and, by this potent and 
resistless organ, to effect a clean removal of their grievances. I do 
not here, however, dwell on the repudiation of our duties, but on the 
loss of our opportunities. The task, which for many was both safe and 
easy, is arduous and perilous for one. I am jealous enough of Russia to 
grudge to her the unparalleled position, which has been secured to her 
by our thoroughly ignoble conduct. Iam suspicious enough of Russia 
to be wholly uncertain—as uncertain as if I were speaking of the 
English Cabinet—whether the higher or the lower influences that 
act within and upon her will prevail. Who can say whether, with a 
sagacious forethought and a lofty self-denial, she will in the making 
of the peace be modest for herself and rigid only for the subject races, 
or whether she will mar the more than knightly mission she has 
taken in hand by diverting her prodigious efforts to selfish ends? If 
she does the second, we shall have to reflect with remorse, that we 
gave her the opportunity she abuses. If she has the moral force to 
work out the first, what coals of fire she will heap upon our head! 
We may turn over with pious care every leaf in our new ‘ gospel of 
selfishness,’ but we shall find there no anodyne for the pain. 

Among secondary, but still very weighty, reasons why we ought 
not to have left to the sole charge of Russia an European responsi- 
bility, was the high likelihood, to say the least, that in Bulgaria, at 
any rate, the operations of the war would be tainted with barbarity. It 
may have been observed that we have no trustworthy evidence to show 
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that this contingency has been realised on the Russian side in the Ar- 
menian campaign ; and, in that country, the war had not been preceded 
by any but the normal misconduct of the governing power. But, 
upon the south bank of the Danube, the land bristled with stinging 
and exasperating recollections. The Bulgarians are men, as I believe, 
of at any rate the average humanity of Christendom; but, had they 
foregone every opportunity of retaliation after the frightful massacres 
of 1876, they would have been angels. For weeks past the Porte has 
published official accounts of cruelties inflicted on the Mohammedan 
population ; cruelties very far short of those which it had itself com- 
manded and rewarded, but still utterly detestable. To these utterances, 
except by a few fanatics, little heed was given; for the world had 
learned, on conclusive evidence, that the arts of falsehood have 
received a portentous development in Turkey, and have become 
the very basis and mainspring, so to say, of Ottoman official 
speech. As late as on the 15th of July the Correspondent of 
the Daily News *—and the title is now one of just authority—de- 
clared his conviction that there had not then been a single case in 
Bulgaria of personal maltreatment of a Turkish civilian by a Russian 
soldier. I can hardly hope this is now the fact. While I have little 
fear that there has been, on the part of Russians, widely extended 
cruelty, there must be among them, at least here and there, ruffians 
whom discipline will ill restrain; and we have also to bear in mind the 
diversity of races and civilisations in their army. The subject is one 
that calls for the closest attention. We have first to wait, as we 
waited last year, for a full exhibition of the facts; and then, without 
respect of persons, to estimate them as they deserve. Above all, we 
shall then have to observe, and honestly to appreciate, the conduct of 
the Russian Government in reference to proved barbarity. I have 
shown at large *! that the essence of the case of 1876 lies, not in the 
massacres themselves, but in the conduct of the Porte about the 
massacres: the falsehood, the chicane, the mockery and perversion of 
justice, the denial of redress, the neglect and punishment of the good 
Mohammedans, and finally the rewards and promotions of the bad, in 
pretty close proportions to their badness. If the Russian Government 
descends to the same guilt, I heartily hope it will be covered with 
the same, or more than the same, infamy. But if it actively assists 
or boldly undertakes the detection of crime, if, above all, it inflicts 
prompt and condign punishment on the offenders, of whatever race 
or land they be, it will then have done all that such a woful case 
admits to clear its own character, and to vindicate the honour of 
Christian civilisation. 

In the face of these great events, of the gigantic military move- 
ments on the surface, of the subtler and deeper changes that are appa- 
rently in preparation underneath, the daring of human speculation is 

Daily News, July 17, 2) Lessons in Massacre, London, 1877, passim. 
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abashed, and we seem to see how the hand of the Most High has 
lifted the vast human interests of the case far above the level of 
the vacillations of Cabinets, the confused and discordant utterances 
of a journalism reflecting bewildered opinion, the intrigues of the 
schemer, and the dreams of the enthusiast. More and more, how- 
ever, does the great Emancipation, which, twelve months back, 
friends did but hope for and every adversary scoffed at, mount above 
the horizon ina form growing more defined from day to day, and pro- 
mise to take its place in the region of accomplished facts. No such 
deliverance has fur centuries blessed the earth. We of this country 
may feel, with grief and pain, that, after setting off our plus and 
minus, we have, on the whole, done nothing to promote it. What- 
ever happens, may nothing still worse than this lie at our door. Even 
now, after all the efforts of the country to instruct its Government, 
there seem to be, from time to time, flickerings ” of a fitful purpose 
not to rest content with having defeated the project of a noble 
policy, but even to mar the good we had refused to make. Let us 
hope that they are flickerings only; and that to abdicated duty we 
may not have to add a chapter of perpetrated wrong. 


W. E. GLabDstTone. 


* Such flickerings are to be discerned in the recent return of the fleet to Besika 
Bay, and in the ostentatious reinforcement of the garrison of Malta: perfect ex- 
amples of the art of disquieting and annoying one side without conferring the 
smallest advantage on the other. 





